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PREFACE 


Vocational guidance in many of its aspects is still in the 
experimental stage, but in some of its phases a body of material 
has been developed, along with a technitjue and methods for 
using it, which enables us to step forward with a reasonable 
degree of assurance that we are at last able to contribute some- 
thing of a definite character to the solution of the pressing 
problem of placing young people in those lines of endeavor in 
which there are for them greater possibilities of service and 
individual happiness. 

The material in this book is the result of wide reading in the 
literature of guidance, and study under the acknowledged leaders 
in the field of guidance, and, above all, of practical experience in 
the establishment of guidance systems in schools, orphan asy- 
lums, settlement houses, and in the conduct of university classes 
in guidance. 

This book was written with several groups of possible readers 
in mind. These are: (1) su|)erintendents of school systems, (2) 
principals of the wide variety of public schools, (3) directors 
of vocational guidance systems, (4) advisors and counselors in 
all sorts of schools and classes, (5) deans of women in high schools 
and colleges, (6) Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. A. placement and 
employment secretaries and advisers, and (7) personnel workers 
and advisers in settlement houses, orphan asylums, and reform 
schools. We believe, also, that employment managers in stores, 
oflSces, and factories will find much of value in its pages. 

To Dr. David Snedden of Columbia University, who has 
read portions of the manuscript, to Dr. John M. Brewer, of 
Harvard University, and to Mr. Meyer Bloomfield, Boston, the 
author is indebted for many suggestions and much inspiration. 

Arthur P'rank Payne. 

Teachers College, Columbia Univek.sitv 
New York City 
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CIIAPTKH I 

THE FUNDAMENTAL CAUSES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN OUR EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM 

Vociitioujil ^<iiidiinc(‘ of th(‘ sfionlific kind is a coinparativoly 
now iiiovoiiK'iit in our civilization, and particularly in our public 
school system. It is always a<lvisal)l(» for workers in, and stinhuita 
of, any new moveinont to search for the und(‘rlying causes that 
have brought about the development of that movement, so that 
they may adjust themselves and keep a proi)er balance — in this 
case- between the various proposals for the carrying out of the 
aims and the purposes of vocational guidance. 

THE NINE STAGES OF CIVILIZATION^ 

Our pr(‘sent civilization has dc'velojx'd through a fairly well- 
defined series of stages. Although there has been and is now 
much overlapping of the.se stages, still it will help us to clarify 
the .situation if we study them. These stages are as follows: 

1. The primitive stage, wh(*re the wants of man were few, and 
Iiis ability to siitisfy those wants were limited. These wants 
rarely (;x(!ecded the* l)ar(? neces.sities of food, sladter, clothing, and 
protection. 

* See Marshall, L. (1, 7'he Story of Human Progress, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1923. Seionabo.h, C., History of Ancient Civilization, 
Charles Scribner’s iSons, New York, 1910. Wells, L. K., Industrial History 
of the United Stales, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1922. Cow- 
DKicK, E. S., Industrial History of the United States, The Ronald Press 
Company, New York, 1923. Cibuins, H., Industrial History of England, 
Methuen and Company, London, 1920. Well.s, li. Cl., Outline of History, 
Parts I, II, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1921. Usher, A. P., 
An Introduction to the Industrial History of England, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, New York, 1920. 
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2 THE ORGANIZATION OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

2. The Hunting and Fishing Stage —Here man had developed 
to the point where he was assuming control of certain elements of 
the natural world. He had developed certain tools, appliances, 
and weapons, such as traps, nets, bows and arrows, and spears for 
the capture of wild animals for the satisfaction of his wants as 
regards food and clothing. 

3. The pastoral stage, in which man had domesticated some 
of the wild animals and was beginning to use them as beasts 
of burden, as well as for the satisfaction of his wants in food 
and clothing. Man at this time was still a nomad and a wanderer 
on the face of the earth. He had no fixed abode; he was able to 
live only in warm climates; his wealth was measured largely in 
terms of his animal possessions. 

4. The Agricultural Stage. — In this stage man had made the 
great advance of domesticating wild fruits and vegetables. 
This was of the utmost significance, because it compelled man to 
establish a definite abode and d(*voloped the first idea of the 
ownership of land. 

6. The Handicraft and Domestic System.— Along with these 
developments a series of inventions in tools, appliances, utensils, 
and mechanical devices had been developing. The first speciali- 
zation begins here. The handicraft worker arose, who specialized 
and was distinguished from the agricultural worker. Each 
exchanged his products for the products of the other. These 
handicrafts were practiced in the home and were frequently 
performed by all mem hoi’s of the family. 

6. The Guild System of Labor.— At this stage the handicrafts 
had developed to the point where a long period of training was 
necessary for the acquirement of the skills required to perform 
the complicated and difficult operations neces.sary for the produc- 
tion of goods to satisfy the wants of the consumers. This system 
was the old form of apprenticeship. The apprentice in time 
naturally became a journeyman, the journeyman became a 
master, the master became the merchant. Some of our modern 
terminology is a carry-over from this period. The individual 
tailor, with a little shop of his own, making goods only on indi- 
vidual order to measure, calls himself a “merchant tailor” or a 
“custom tailor.” 

7. The Simple Factory System. — Here we see the first develop- 
ment of organized quantity production for the open market: 
the first beginnirigs of the break-up of the old crafts and trades 
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into specialized occupations; the use of semi-skilled workers, 
who were skilled only in one [X)rtion of a craft or trade; the 
entrance into the field of the entrepreneur,^^ risk taker, or 
capitalist. Here we also find the beginnings of the wage system, 
and the breakdown of the feudal system of labor. 

8. The Power-machine Factory System. — The first melting 
of iron by Dud Dudley in 1619, the later development of coke, 
blast furnaces, puddling furnaces, gmoved rolls, the invention 
of the steam engine by Newcomen, and its later improvement 
by James Watts, making it possible to cast iron machinery and to 
run that machinery by steam- all brought about the develop- 
ment of the power-machine factory system with its great advan- 
tages, benefits, disadvantages, and evils. 

9. The Modem Scientific -machine Factory Organization. 

The attention of producers up to 25 years ago had been absorbed 
by the problems of: first, production; second, distribution. 
With the partial solution of these major problems a new problem 
has arisen which may b(‘ designated as the problem of personnel. 
Employers, governments, and the thinkers and leaders of our 
present civilization are thinking today in terms of people more 
than ever before. 

The most modern device in the organization of industry and 
business is that of scientific management. Scientific manage- 
ment is founded upon the so-called four JTs. These aro:^ 

(a) There is One Best Way to Do Anything. - In this field we 
have time study, motion study, routing and scheduling, planning 
l)oards, jigs, fixtures, and numerous other devices. 

(b) There is One Best Person to Do That Thing. Ilen^ we get 
the whole idea of the right person on the right job, getting the 
round peg in the round hole. This has brought alxmt the 
development of the per.sonnel engine(;r, em[)loymont managers, 
labor managers, with the establishment of departments, such 
as personnel departments, employment manag(‘rs’ departments - 
all for the pur[X)sc of attaining two major ends: (1) greater 
eflficiency in prcxluction, certainly a logical and laudable objec- 
tive; (2) greater happiness of the worker, because he is engaged in 
that line of service which he can p(!rform most easily and readily, 

* Taylor, F. W., The PrindplcH of Hcienlifw Management, Ilarper and 
Brothers, New York, 1911. Hoxib, K. F., Scieniifw Maruigement and Labor, 
D. Appleton & Company, New York, 1915. Emerson, H., Twelve Principlee 
of Efficiency, Engineering Magazine Company, New York, 1912. 
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and in which he can produce the best results with the least 
expenditure of effort. This movement toward the greater use 
of scientific method has been reflected in part by the develop- 
ment of vocational guidance in our public schools, and it is, there- 
fore, necessary that the workers in this field keep in close and 
intimate touch with its developments in business and industry. 

(c) There is one best method of training that best person to do that 
thing in that best way. Here we get the whole field of specific 
vocational education not only in our public schools, colleges, 
and universities, but also in training departments, vestibule 
schools, threshold schools, corporation schools, etc., in our indus- 
tries, stores, and offices. 

{d) There is one best wav to motivate that best person to do 
that thing in that best way. Here we get the development 
of bonus systems, profit-sharing plans, collective bargaining, 
plant unions, scientific wage-payment systems, welfare systems, 
employee papers, employee stores, etc. 

It is quite true that scientific management has not been an 
unqualified success in all cases where it has been tried, because in 
few places have all the four B's been put into effect at one and the 
same time. This might also be said of our vocational guidance 
systems in our public schools. At present much the largest 
proportion of the so-called guidance in o\ir public schools con- 
sists of placement. 

Another great change in industry and in business has been 
the development of new types of organizations.® 

The oldest type of organization is the patriarchal. This type 
is fast disappearing and is now found only in small enterprises 
which are run personally by the owner, who keeps all authority 
and attends to all the details in all branches. 

The second type is known as the “line organization.” This 
form is a direct outgrowth of the necessity for discipline and 
obedience to orders wherever large numbers of employees are 
concerned. It is taken almost intact from the old form of 
military organization, each person in the line being directly respon- 
sible for all phases of the work below him, exactly as are the 
captains, the lieutenants and the sergeants of our military 
organizations. 

The third type is known as the “line and staff.” Just as our 
military organizations developed headquarter staffs and regi- 

* See chap. .\iv. 
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mental staffs, so in the field of business and factory organization 
do we find a staff of experts and siweialists who collect data, 
form judgments, and make recommendations to the general 
manager, who may accept the recommendations and issue neces- 
sary orders through the line organization. 

The fourth type is the functional organization. In this type the 
authority of the staff is no longer limittHl to giving advice to 
the chiefs. Their authority is (‘xtendod to cover all phas(‘s of 
their speciality or function in all parts of the organization. Kach 
of these experts has entire charg(* of a certain type of activity or 
function in the entire field of the enterprise. 'Fhe two functions 
in which we are most interested are those of the selection and 
employment of personnel and the education or training of the 
personnel after they have l.)(‘en hinnl. Th(‘ corresponding 
specialists in charge of these functions are the employment or 
labor manager and the educational director. 

The latest development in the field of organization is that of 
the functional-committee organization. Instead of placing the 
entire control of certain functions in the hands of one exp(*rt or 
specialist, with assistants under him, committ(‘es are appointed 
to take charge of these functions, an expert usually acting as 
chairman of the committee*. 

PRESENT TENDENCIES 

All these changes show decided tendencies along three line's: 
first, the development of se*ie*ntific methoels in all forms of human 
eneleavor; second, the teridency to incre*asing specialization in all 
forms of human activity; and, third, a greater (*mphasis.on and 
consideration of the inelivielual differences of human beings, and 
the recognition and conservatiem of theise eiifference's for the 
benefit of the individual and society. 

Exactly as we have developed along these three lines in indus- 
try and business, so have wc dcveloiKMl along the same lines in 
the field of education. Education is no longer considered 
exclusively as an art or philosophy but is now conceived of as 
a science. It is no longer posable for one individual to l)e 
expert in all lines and kinds of educational activities. 

Out of all these rapidly evolving and ever-developing move- 
ments in society, in industry and business, and in education, the 
movement has developed for the specialized function of voca- 
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tional guidance in our public schools and the special field of 
educational endeavor as represented by the director of voca- 
tional guidance and the vocational guidance adviser. Finally, 
greater consideration is given to the needs of the student as 
paramount to the arrangement of the subject matter. 

Striking as have been the changes in industry and business, 
no less remarkable have been the changes in education. Where 
we formerly educated exclusively for appreciation and consump- 
tion, we now offer opportunities for education for power and 
production. In the past our education has been largely con- 
sumer educatioHy but now the beginnings of producer education 
are apparent. Education formerly was conceived as being pri- 
marily for culture, obtained through a thorough acquaintance 
with the classics; now it is conceived as being for service. Where 
the ultimate aim was entrance to a university, now we find 
citizenship as the all-embracing aim. We have interpreted our 
slogan of Education for Democracy^' at l(‘ast partly into terms 
of a more democratic form of education.* ** 

All of the above are part and parcel of the development of 
the scientific phases of education as an outgrowth of the philo- 
sophical phases of education. We formerly said in regard to 
any educational question or problem: the philosophical, “I 
believe this to be so but I have no evidence.” Now, more and 
more do we find that we can respond with the scientific, I know 
this to be so — here is the evidence.” 

This, in large measure, has been made possible among other 
factors by the recent significant developments in the field of 
behavioristic psychology, the discovery of methods of measuring 
intelligence, the significance of intelligence levels, the formulation 
of scales, standards, tests, and measures in other fields of education, 
and the use of the survey as a device for inductively determining 
course content, as differentiated from the old-fashioned deductive 
method for the determination of curricula and courses. 

In the field of sociology we have the beginnings of what will 
certainly prove to be significant technique and standards in 
regard to curricula content and educational objectives. 

These movements along with others not mentioned, such as 
child labor, the steadily rising compulsory school age, the develop- 

*Euot, C. W., The Tefidency to the Concrete and Practical in Education^ 

Houghton MifHin Company, New York, 1913. 
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ment of special schools, Federal legislation in regard to education, 
etc., have brought about significant and important changes in 
our social, educational, and industrial organizations and activi- 
ties. It is only by making a study of, and keeping pace with, the 
developments in these fields that the vocational guidance worker 
can hope to be effective in his or her particular field. 



CHAPTER II 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE GUIDANCE IDEA 

The desire for guidance, self-analysis, and self-study is so 
prevalent among all peoples in all conditions as to amount almost 
to an instinct. One of the surest ways to attract and hold the 
attention and interest of anyone is to get him to talk about him- 
self or to begin to talk about him, his possibilities, capabilities, 
potentialities and future. Evidence of this is found in all the 
recorded history of the human race. 

PLATO 

Plato, the great Athenian philosopher, who was born about 
427 years B.C., in his work on the ideal society, entitled The 
Republic of Plato makes some surprisingly interesting state- 
ments. The following arc extracts from that l)ook: 

On page 00: 

Well, when is a man likely to succeed best? When he divides his exer- 
tions among many trades, or when he devotes himself exclusively to one? 
When he devotes himself to one. No two persons are born alike but eacli 
differs from the other in individual endowments, one being suited for one 
thing and another for another , and all things will be provided in su|X3rior 
quality and quantities and with greatest ease when each man works at a 
single occupation and in accordance with his natural gifts. 

On page ()2: 

By no means, there are persons who, with an eye to this contingency 
undertake the service required, and these in well-regulated states are, 
generally speaking, persons of excessive physical ivcakness, who arc of no 
use in other kinds of labor. Their business is to remain on the spot in 
the market and give money for goods to those who want to sell, and 
goods for money to those who want to buy. 

On page 66: 

But as we caution the shoemaker you know against attempting to be 
an agriculturist or a weaver, or a builder, besides, with a view to our 

‘ Davies, J. L. and Vaughan, D. J., The Republic of Plato, A. L. Burt 
Company, New York. 
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shoemaking being well done, and to every other artisan we assigned in 
like manner one occupation, namely^ that for which he wo^ naturally 
filled^ and in wliich, if he let other things alone and wrought at it all his 
time without neglecting his opportunities, he was likely to j)rove a 
successful w'orkman. 

On page 122: 

And, as a third kind of test, avc must try them with witelicraft, and 
observe their behavior; and, just as young horses are taken into the pres- 
ence of noise and tumult, to see whether they arc timid, so must w(‘ bring 
our men, while still young, into the midst of objects of terror, ami pnvs- 
cntly transfer them to scenes of pleasure, trying them much more 
thoroughly than gold is tried in the fire ^ to find w lu'ther tluy show' tluun- 
sclves under all circumstances inaccessible to witchcraft, and seemly in 
their bearing, good guardians of themscives and of the music which t lw‘y 
have been taught, approving themselves on every occasion tru(‘ to the 
laws of rhythm and harmony, and acting in such a way as would nMider 
them most useful to themselves ami the state. 

On page 124: 

The rulers therefore hav(* r(‘ceived this in charges first and above all 
from the gods, to observe nothing more close, in their character of ngtlant 
guardians, than the children that are horn, to sec which of these metals 
enters into the composition of their souls; and if a child ))e born in their 
class with an alloy of c(jppor or iron, they are to have no manner of ])ity 
upon it, but giving it tlie value that belongs to its nature, they are to 
thrust it away into the class of artisans or agriculturists; and if again among 
these a child be born with any admixture of gold or silver, when they 
have assayed it, they arc to raise it cither to the chm of guardians, or to 
that of auxiliaries. 

PASCAL AND RICHARDS 

Pascal showed the importance of a wise choice of occupation 
as early as 1070. A document, published in Knghind at the 
beginning of the Industrial Hevolution, dcmounced the educa- 
tional system in vogue at the lime as a preposterous waste of time, 
''improving talents, without ever having discovered them”; 
"a promiscuous line of instruction without regard to genius, 
capacity, or probable situation in the commonwealth.” 

In 1881, Lysander S. Richards published a curious little vol- 
ume, for which he coined the name "Vocophy,” in which he 
attempted to bring order out of chaos and establish a .system 
to enable a person to find the most fitting pursuit in which he can 
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reap the greatest success that is possible for him individually 
to attain. 

CHARACTER ANALYSIS 

In the literature of all periods evidences are found of a desire 
for some system or method whereby it might be possible for 
one individual to look at another and, by certain physical stig- 
mata, prognosticate the future life and field of activity for that 
person. This desire has resulted in the pseudo-science of character 
analysis, which, in spite of the fact that it has been thoroughly 
and entirely discredited, still finds many believers among the 
credulous. 

SHAKESPEARE 

William Shakespeare (1564-1616) gives evidence of this belief 
in some of his writings, as follows: Julius Caesar, I, ii, 194: 

Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 

He thinks too much. 

Macbeth, V, iii, 12: 

Thou crcam-faced loon. 

Where got^st thou that goose look? 

Midsummer Night^s Dream, III, ii, 57: 

So should a murderer look, so dead, grim. 

Yet you, the murderer, look as bright, as clear. 

As yonder Venus. 

Twelfth Night, i, 2-5: 

Thou hast a mind that suits with this thy fair and outward character. 

Richard I, iii, 2, 5: 

Ills treasons will sit blushing in his face. 

Airs Well, II, i, 99: 

A traitor you do look like. 

Airs Well, V, ii, 24: 

He looks like a poor, decayed, ingenious, foolish, rascally knave. 

Merchant of Venice, V, i, 83: 

The man 

That hath no music in himself, 
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Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems and sj)oils; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night 
And his affections dark as Erel)us; 

Let no such man be trusted. 

Mark tlie music. 

Cymbeline, L, i, 24 : 

I do not think 

So fair an outward and such stuff within, 

Endows a man but he You speak him far. 

Measure for Measure, I, i, 2S: 

There is a kind of character in thy life, 

That to the observer doth thy history 
Fully unfold. 

MEDIEVAL WRITERS 

For about two hundred years system after system w^as pn)posed 
whereby the smihiriiies of people with certain animals were 
supposed to indicate like mental attribuks. Even to the present 
time this method is being advocated anti used by our most 
widely read character analysts. Some of these olden time writers 
laid most emphasis upon the shape of the head and the amount 
and kind of protuberances on the head; othei-s laid most emphasis 
upon the shape of the nose, the type of chin, the color and the 
texture of the hair. Others formulated certain hypotheses, 
endeavoring to find substantiations for these hypotheses in the 
writings of the Bible. Some of these writers and their works are 
as follows: 

Arcandanij by William Warde, published by F. Kingston, Ix)ndon, 1649: 
‘^The most excellent, profitabh*, and pleasant book of the famous 
doctor, and expert Astrologian, Arcandain, or Alcandrin, to find the 
fatale destiny, Constellation, (tornplexion and natural inclination of 
every man and childe by his truth; with an addition of Physiognomy, 
very pleasant to reade. Now newly turned out of our French into our 
Voulgar Tongue.” 

PlIYHlOONOMY 

The Ilutory of Animals of Aristotle^ and His Treatise on Physioffnomj/, trans- 
lated from the Greek by T. Tayloh, I/)ndon, 1809. 

Le Bbun, C. a., Physiognomy (Comparative) Series of Drawings Illustrative 
of the Relation between Human Physiognomy and Animal^ Fal, liondon, 
1827. 
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Clakk, John, Physiognomy^ An Essay on Conversations Concerning Features^ 
Particularly the Nose^ as Connected with Intellect. 

CiALL, F. J., Phrenological Works^ 6 vols., Boston, 1835. 

Spubzhkim, J. C., Phrenology in Connection with the Study of Physiognomy^ 
Truettel, Wurtz, and Richter, London, 1826. 

Wahnk, j. a.. On the Harmony between the Scriptures and Phrenology, 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh, 1836. 

F(jwlkr, 0. S. and S. N., Phrenology Proved^ Illustrated and Applied^ W. H. 
Colyer, New York, 1837. 

( JoMBE, Geohoe, a System of Phrenology, 5th American from the 3d Edin- 
burgli cd., revised and enlarged by the author, Marsh, Capen, and 
Lyon, Boston, 1838. 

Fowleh, O. S., Practical Phrenology, published by 0. S. Fowler, Philadelphia, 
1840. (Giving a concise view of phrenology, describing the mental 
powers in seven degrees of development.) 

Fowler, L. M., Phrenological Guide Designed for Students of Their Own 
Character, Fowler and Wells, New York, 1845. 

WELFiH, Samuel Rodkrts, Physiognomy — How to Read Character, S. R. 
Wells, New York, 1872. (Handbook of phrenology and physiognomy — 
with descriptive chart.) 


PHRENOLOGY 

All the current books on character analysis, phrenology, and 
physiognomy arc nothing more nor less than a renaissance of 
the material in these old books. In spite of the vigorous claims 
of some of our modern character analysts to be the discoverers of 
a new science, all of their material may be found in these ancient 
writings. None of them has contributed one bit of scientific 
evidence to support their claims. 

Phrenology was founded and formulated before any of the 
recent startling discoveries of modern science was dreamed of. 
In 1815, Dr. (hill of Vienna coined the name ^‘phrenology,” 
laid the foundation for the so-called system, and was its modern 
progenitor. In America the system was expounded by ( -aldwell, 
the Fowler brothers, and S. R. Wells; and in England by Spurz- 
heim. Combe, and Elliotson. The scheme as founded by Gall 
was to inspect the scalp and the contour of the head and the 
facial features, and to judge from them the possession or non- 
possession of specified mental and moral characteristics. Each 
of the faculties was supposed to be located in a certain specified 
area of the brain. The entire number of these characteristics 
or faculties is given as 43, each with its own particular location. 
One of these phrenological schemes locates nine particular charac- 
teristics around the eye below the eyebrow; another has the face 
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charted and plotted into 120 areas, each indicating the possc'ssion 
or non-possession of some menial quality. Allhougli the Taris 
Institute of Psychological Research in 1807 issued a slatcancnt 
discrediting phrenology, the high point of belief in this alleged 
science wa.s reached in 1830, when there were 30 phrenological 
societies and about six journals published in the interest, of this 
so called science. 

At the present time the modern exponents of pluenology, 
physiognomy, and character analysis are bittculy opposc'd to each 
other, each one claiming to be the discoverer of a special syst(‘m 
that is exclusively the right one, and all claiming to be scientific. 
Some, along with the other things mentioned, now includ(* 
palmistry and handwriting. 

One of the best known of th(*se character analysts has th(» 
following statement in some of the issued literature (1021): 

(r) Complete Tyixjwritten Analysis, including Advice and 'r(‘in|)(‘ni- 
ments. Talents, Vocation and Handicaps; Physical (’ondition, Food and 
Exercise; Selection of Partner in Business or Life Mate; Advice (»n 
Business and Professional Work and Dominant Possihililies; Special 
Counsel requiring Time, Thought and Deliberation; with Marked 
Chart— 125. 


In addition, this same person otTcrs a course; in Seu'entifie; 
Character Reading ^‘baseel upon physiological, phreMiologie'al, 
psychological, physiognomical and anatomical principles. The* 
fee for this course; being J?3(). Another ciuite popular “ pre)fe*ssor” 
in this fielel will give a so-called reading for $l anel will s(*II you 
his entire course for ,50 cents. 

During the past five years there have arisen a cre)j) of “charac- 
ter analysts who are travelitig over the country, wlu>se ge*n(*ral 
procedure is to lavishly advc‘rti.se a free course of l(*ctures in some 
centrally located hall, at which enough material is giv(*n to 
arouse the curiosity of gullible individuals. 3'hen another course 
of lectures is announced for the week following, for which they 
are urged to enroll, the fee usually being $15 or $25. 'J'hesc 
lectures are highly inspirational in character, and range from 
Cou^ism to Christian Science and Dieting. Private character 
readings for an extra fee are carried on during the daytime. 

The progress of the scientific study of the brain has rendered 
the entire scheme of character analysis obsolete, and thcrefon; 
dangerous and misleading. Practical anatomy, physiology, and 
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applied psychology have proved, beyond question, that the 
exterior of the skull and the form of the features are not in any 
manner an index to mental processes or the possession of speci- 
fied characteristics, faculties, abilities, or aptitudes. 

The following points are used as a basis for this opposition to 
phrenology and character analysis. 

NINE POINTS AGAINST CHARACTER ANALYSIS* 

1 . Although cerebral localization for certain sensory and motor 
centers has been scientifically demonstrated, it has also been 
scientifically demonstrated that there is no similar cerebral 
localization for such general traits of character as self-esteem, 
acquisitiveness, secretivencss, constructiveness, combativeness, 
calculation, language, firmness, spirituality, number, time, tune, 
weight, color, etc. This at once sweeps away the foundation 
upon which almost the entire body of claims of the character 
analysts rests. Their main stock in trade is the claim that certain 
protuberances or depressions in the skull and certain shapes and 
lines of the features of the face indicate possession or non-posses- 
sion of certain specified characteristics or abilities. For instance, 
all the systems of phrenology claim that the possession of a high 
forehead is an indication of intelligence, reasoning ability, and 
reflection. It is a proved fact, however, that that portion of 
the brain is devoted to the muscular control of the organs of 
speech. An injury to that portion of the brain may cause a 
person to lose control of the muscles of the lips, tongue, throat, 
etc., but at the same time be able to read, write, and think speech, 
and in no wise affect the intelligence of that person. Again, most 
of the systems of phrenology locate the so-called faculty of 
reverence at the top of the head. Practical anatomy has proved 
that that particular portion of the brain controls the muscular 
sensations of the feet and legs. It has also proved that any 
injury to any particular portion of the brain does not result in 
a corresponding loss of mental or moral characteristics, but 
does show in a definite way a loss of sensory or motor capacities 
in some particular portion of the body. 

* See also Hollingsworth, H. L., Vocationed Psychology^ D. Appleton h 
Company, New York, 1917, p. 25 IT. Dunlap, K., “Fact and Fable in 
Character Analysis,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Scienccy vol. cx, No. 199, Nov., 1923, p. 74 ff. Hall, G. S., Life and 
Confeaaiona of a Psychologist^ D. Appleton & Company, New York, 1923, 
p. 448. 
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2. No scientific data have been presetikd to prove Umt there is 
any correspondence between size and functional capacity of the 
brain as a whole or any portion of it. No scientist has as yet 
established any correlation between definite areas of the brain 
and specific mental, moral, or emotional qualities. Hut it is a 
scientifically established fact that there is no correlation between 
the volume, the shape, or the weight of the brain and the general 
traits of character emphasized by the character analyst. Two 
human brains might be taken to any professor of neurology, one 
brain belonging to a person of high intelligence, the other to a 
person of average intelligence, and it would be impossible for this 
professor of neurology to tell you which brain belonged to which 
person. Again, we cannot even be sure, judging from the size 
of a man^s skull, how large the brain is that is inside of that skull. 

3. It is a scientifically established fact, then, that the shape 
and the various thicknesses of the bones of the head are no indica- 
tion as to whether or not brain tissues of any kind or cerebro- 
spinal fluid will be found underneath. It is a scientifically 
established fact that the conformation of the brain docs not 7ieces- 
sarily follow the confor^nation of the outside of the skulL The skull 
itself varies in thickness, and the same area in different people also 
varies in thickness. The brain is (*nveloped in three membranes, 
one of which is quite thick, and si)oiigy with blood vessels. These 
membranes adapt themselves to the shape or changes in the 
brain without affecting the outer skull in any way. Surrounding 
these three membranes is the licpiid lymph. Daniel Webster had 
a skull much larger than the ordinary person. He had an 
exceptionally large cranial capacity, but his brain, when examined, 
measured, and weighed after his death, was found to be no larger 
than that of the average person, the rest of his skull being filled 
with lymph. 

4. The evidence presented by the neurologists hiads us to 
believe that the functional capacity of the brain depends upon the 
complexity and the type of structure, upon the thickness of the cortex, 
upon chemical and molecular action, upon the convolutions, the 
fissures, and the quality of brain structure rather than upon mere 
mass, weight, size, or shape. 

5. The entire body of claims made by the character analyst is 
based upon limited and casual observation of exwjptional cases 
and selected groups, by people who have not been trained in 
scientific methods of research, the observational method being 
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used almost entirely throughout. In fact, the method used 
throughout the development of character analysis has been first 
to establish a hypothesis, and then to search until some excep- 
tional case is found which will support this hypothesis. It is 
just as easy to find cases which do not fit as to find those which 
do. The analysts, however, emphasize those which do fit and 
ignore those which do not. 

6. None of the claims for ability to analyze character by the method 
of the character analysts are based on objective evidence which can be 
scientifically measured^ weighed^ evaluated^ and tested. In all 
fields of science and scientific research, workers submit their 
findings, along with the evidence to scientific tests by their 
colleagues and other scientists, before they give their findings 
to the world, or attempt to use them for the selfish end of 
financial gain. 

7. On the basis of physical stigmata alone, we are unable to 
decide the presence or the absence of specific traits or abilities. 
Lornbroso, the Italian criminologist, made a study of the physical 
peculiarities of criminals wliich covered several years and thou- 
sands of cases, llis study of criminals led him to believe that they 
possessed certain stigmata or signs which would enable him to 
pick out potential criminals from among young people and then 
have them watched by police, thus preventing crime rather than 
punishing it after it had been committed. His whole scheme 
broke down because his so-called criminal stigmata were found in 
individuals of the highest character, and before his death he 
abandoned the scheme completely. 

8. Up to the present time no character analyst has presented 
any scientific data as proof for the wide-sweeping claims and 
assertions made by them. 

9. On the basis of these facts we feel justified in taking the 
stand that the claims of the so-called science of character analysis 
rest on assumptions entirely unwarranted by the facts. Since 
this is true, we can assume that its use in any situation of impor- 
tance will be misleading and harmful. 

By merely looking at a person we are unable to decide whether 
he is a desperate or a degenerate criminal, a pervert, an introvert, 
a mediocre person, a genius, an idiot, an imbecile, a madman, or 
a fool. Fine hair or delicate skin does not necessarily indicate 
delicacy of perception, judgment, or sensitiveness. A convex, a 
concave, or a plane face is no criterion of the quality of the brain or 
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of its functioning in the behavior or the reaciions of the person to 
whom it may belong, 

THE PHYSIOLOGICAL CONCEPTION 

The whole field of character analysis is based ujion the physio- 
logical conception as an indication of the prol)ab](* reaciions, 
capacities, and behavior of hninan Ix'ings. This conc(*ption 
holds that the phenomena of consciousness are accoinpani(*d by 
corresponding changes in the brain, and to these particular 
brain changes the supporters of this conception devote all their 
attention. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the physiologitvil 
conception had attained almost universal acceptance. Ues(*arch 
in anatomy and the physiology of the brain, the discov(*ry of the 
microscopic structure of the brain, and the application of (*xperi- 
mental methods to cerebrophysiology added to our sUx^k of 
knowledge. In the* enthusiasm creat(‘d by tlusse facts it was quite 
confidently exf)ected that the nature of the m(‘ntal proc(*ss(‘s and 
of mental degeneration and growth would be laid ban‘. Th(‘se 
ho[)es, however, were not r(‘alized, and it wjis soon generally 
agn'cd that some other method of approach to th(‘ study of tla* 
phenomena of consciousn<*ss and the development of capaciti(‘s, 
characteri.stics, and aptitudes must l)e found 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CONCEPTION 

The new approach is tin; psychological conc(*ption, whi(di is 
based upon the point of view that mental processes can be dir(‘ctly 
studied in the behavior of the individual, and without making 
any reference to changes that an;, rightly or wrojjgly, assumed to 
take place in the brain or its structure. The i)sychological con- 
ception regards the conscious f)roces8(‘s as tin* actual phe- 
nomena with which it is to deal. In fact, it is cpiite generally 
accepted that we can now tell more alx)ut tin; quality of brain 
structure, the jKissession or non-possession of certain capacities, 
and the likely reactions of indiviiluals to certain stimuli, by a 
study of their behavior than by any other method. This is 
known as the field of l)ehaviori.stic psychology.’’ 

* See Hart, B., The Psychology of Insanity, UniverHity PrfiHs, Cambridge, 
England, 1922, p. 9 ff. Watson, J. B., Psychology from the Stawipoint of a 
Behavioriet^ J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1919. 
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This psychological conception has been the foundation for 
the beginnings of psychological measurements in terms of the 
behavior or the reactions of people under certain strictly specified 
and controlled conditions. The first attempt toward the solution 
of this problem of determining the functioning of the brain by 
the behavior of the individual is found in the attempts of medical 
practitioners to formulate reliable tests for the classification 
and treatment of the various grades of feeblemindedness. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF SCIENTIFIC TESTING 

The first publications were by Itard, a French physician, 
who in 1801 published a pamphlet entitled De VEdvmtion d*un 
Homme Sauvage. This pamphlet was a report of Itard’s experi- 
ment in attempting to educate a boy who had been discovered 
in the forests of Avyron. This boy was living the life of an 
animal and upon examination was pronounced to be an idiot. 
Itard contended that it was possible by kind and humane treat- 
ment to make out of the boy a normal human being. The experi- 
ment failed, but it served the purpose of calling attention to the 
pitiable condition of the feebleminded. 

To Edward Scguin belongs the honor of laying the foundation 
for the real method of the treatment and education of idiots. 
In 1866, Seguin described his methods of analysis, treatment, 
and education in a book entitled Idiocy and Its Treatment by the 
Physiological Method. In this book he says: 

The aptitudes thus created are then applied to different specialties, 
each according to the fortune, age, or position of each individual, care 
being taken to clioose in every case an occupation which will keep in 
activity the muscular system as well as the mental faculties.* 

Fitzherbert, about 1500, proposed that the capacity of the 
alleged idiot to count 20 pence, to tell his age, or to tell who were 
his father or mother should be used as tests of mentality. 

Swinburne, nearly a hundred years later proposed that the 
person should be examined to see whether he could measure a 
yard of cloth or name the days of the week. True psychological 
measurements j however, began with the work of Fechner (1801-87). 

< See Norsworthy, N., *‘The Psychology of Mentally Deficient Children,^’ 
Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy and Psychology, vol. xv, 
No. 2, Science Press, New York, Nov., 1906. 
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Up to 1890, a great deal of work was done by numerous people, 
but the confines of this book will not permit even slight mention 
of them.‘ 

In the United States psychologists began to be interested in 
tests and psychological measurements about 1895. They began 
to hear of the work of Kraepalin, whooriginated the word demen- 
tia praecoXf*^ and who developed methods for the diagnosis of 
mental abnormalities. They also heard of the work of Binot, 
the French physician, who was making a study of individual 
psychology and was attempting to formulate a scale for the 
measurement of intelligence. The results of Binet’s studies 
appeared in 1905 in his first series of tests for the measurement of 
intelligence. This was followed in 1908 by his second series of 
tests. Since that time there has been a wide-sweeping move- 
ment for the development of tests, scales, and measures of all 
kinds.* 

We now have well-standardized tests of attention, perception, 
description, report, association, learning, memory, suggestibility, 
imagination, invention, range of information, size of vocabu- 
lary, achievement in arithmetic, algebra, geometrical ability, 
mathematical ability, language, reading, spelling, handwriting, 
drawing, English composition, etc. 

Credit must be given to Dr. J. N. liice as the real beginner of 
the comparative test movement. In 1894, Dr. Rice began his 
investigations of spelling ability. 


THE WORLD WAR AND ITS RELATIONS TO SELECTION AND 
GUIDANCE 

The World War gave a (lecide<I impetus to the movement of 
intelligence testing and the placing of the right man on the 
right job. 


‘See Wylie, A. T., “A Brief History of Mental Tests,” Teacherv College 
Record^ vol. xxiii. No. 1, Teachers College, Columbia University, Jan., 1922. 
Klemm, 0., A History of Psychology ^ Charles Scri})ner’8 Sons, New York, 
1914. Baldwin, J. M., History of Psychology, G. P. Putman's Sons, New 
York, 1913. Hall, G. L., Life and Confessions of a Psychologist, D. Apple- 
ton k Company, New York, 1923. Hall, G. S., The Founders of Modem 
Psychology, D. Appleton k Company, New York, 1923. 

* See Appendices D and E. 
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The following statements were taken from the two volumes 
describing the personnel system of the Army^ and give some idea 
of the development of the work. 

Forerunners of the Army Personnel System 

The history of the Army personnel organization during the war 
exhibits a development that is traceable to three distinct sources. The 
first source is found in traditional Army practice. Tlie second is a 
contribution of business and industry, namely, the employment manage- 
ment movement. The third source of ideas and methods, which 
merged with the others to develop a practicable Army personnel system, 
is found in the meniific approach to the study of human ahilitics which 
has been fostered in university laboratories of psychology for a genera- 
tion, and which more recently has been applied by certain large business 
concerns to the practical problem of discovering talent and selecting the 
right man for the right idace. The classification and placement of 
officers and soldiers would not have gone forward as expeditiously as it 
did if there had been lacking any one of these three components — the 
military, the industrial, and the scientific. (P. 39.) 

The Kstablishmknt of the Committee on Classifk’ation 
OF Personnel in the Army 

August 5, 1917, is remembered by pcirsonnel officers as a signifi(^ant 
(late, because it marked the establishment of the Commiilee on Classifica- 
tion of Personnel in the Arfny. This was the culmination of a chain of 
events that brought to the aid of the War L)ej)artmcnt the exi)erience of 
men who in their civil pursuits had d(*alt with problems of personnel 
classification and jdacement. (P. 53.) 

The Committee Orcjanizes 

The original membership of the Committee consisted of ten university 
psychologists who had specialized in the study of human traits and 
abilities, and two employment managers who had had extensive practical 
exiK'rience in the selection and placement of workers. The Committee 
began operations at once. At its first formal meeting in the Munsey 
Building offices of the National Research Council, August 7, Drs. 
Bingham, Dodge, Scott, Thorndike, and Yerkes were present. Dr. 
Thorndike was elected Chairman, and Dr. Scott, Executive Secretary. 

’ The Personnel System of the United States Army^ vol. i, Adjutant-General's 
Office, War Department, Washington, 1). C., 1919. Also, The Right Man 
in the Right Place in the Army^ Adjutant-General’s Office, War Department, 
Washington, D. C., 1919. 
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Provisional assignments of resj3onsibilities were agreed upon, not only 
for the members present, but also for those who had not yet reached 
Washington, including J. II. Angell, H. C. Clothier, II. L. (lardner, J. F. 
Shepard, E. K. Strong, Jr., L. M. Terman, and J. II. Watson. (P. 57.) 

The following two of many principles developed by the com- 
mittee are of esiK'cial interest to the workers in the field of 
guidance : 


Tiik Principle of Human Differences 

The personnel executive needs full, explivH, and accurate information 
as to the men's qualijications. It is important to recognize the great 
variety of human traiU that go to make up these (lualilications, and to 
know how wide is the range of excellence in each trait in any considiT- 
able aggregate of human beings. (P. S.) 


The Principle of Definite Personnel HEQifiiiEMENTs 

No degree of excellence and completene.ss in the inventory of a man’s 
qualifications will lead to his placement in the right job unless the 
reipiireinents of the job are known, (.’onsciiuently, a third principle 
underlying successful personnel administration calls for definiiowss in 
the descriptions of duties and in the statements of the qualifications sought 
in the men who arc to discharge those duties, (P. 11.) 


PSYCHOLOOICAL ExAMININO 

The tentative use of mental tests in four of the National Army 
cantonments during the fall months (1917) had abundantly demon- 
strated their practicability and their po.s.sibilitics for usefulness. In 
response to an inquiry from the Surgeon (leneral regarding the value of 
the test data in classifying and assigning recruits, the Committee voted on 
December 5 to recommend the extension of the psychological exa7nming 
to all cantonments. Favorable action was taken by the Surgeon General 
and the General Staff; and the winter and early, spring months saw not 
only an extension of the field of the psychological examining, but an 
increasing understanding on the part of personnel officers and p.sycholo- 
gists of how the intelligence scores could be utilized in selecting 8UIx^rior 
recruits for special assignment or training, and in distributing available 
talent so as to effect a well-balanced organization. (P. 79.) 
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Intelligence Tests 
(Army Alpha and Army Beta)* 

These tests are discussed at some length in Chapter X of VoL II and 
it is sufficient to state here that in each camp a Psychological Examiner 
was stationed, commissioned in the Medical Department. All soldiers 
were given the tests and as a result were graded either A, B, C-f , C, C— , 
D, D—, or E. E men, including approximately one-half of 1 percent 
of the recruits, were ordinarily discharged. The meaning of the letter 
ratings is as follows: 

A. Very Superior Intelligence. This grade is earned by only four 
or five soldiers out of a hundred. The A group is composed of men of 
marked intellectuality. Such men are of high-officer type when they are 
also endowed with leadership and other necessary qualities. 

B. Superior Intelligence. B intelligence is superior, but less excep-: 
tional than that represented by A. The rating group obtained by eight 
to ten soldiers out of a hundred. The group contains a good many men 
of the commissioned-officer type and a large amount of non-commis- 
sioncd-officer material. 

C4-. High Average Intelligence. This group includes about 15 to 
18 per cent of all soldiers and contains a large amount of non-commis- 
sioned-officer material with occasionally a man whose leadership and 
{)owor to command fit him for commissioned rank. 

C. Average Intelligence. Includes about 25 per cent of soldiers. 
Excellent private tyjxj with a certain amount of fair non-commissioned- 
officer material. 

C-“. Low Average Intelligence. Includes about 20 per cent. While 
below average in intelligence, C— men arc usually good privates and 
satisfactory in work of routine nature. 

D. Inferior Intelligence. Includes about 15 per cent of soldiers. D 
men arc likely to be fair .soldiers, but are usually slow in learning and 
rarely go above the rank of private. They are short on initiative and so 
require more than the usual amount of supervision. Many of them are 
illiterate or foreign. 

D- and E. Very Inferior Intelligence. This group is divided into 
two classes: (1) D— men, who are very inferior in intelligence but are 
considered fit for regular service; and (2) E men, those whose mental 
inferiority justifies their recommendation for Development Battalion, 
special service organization, rejection, or discharge. 

The immense contrast between A and D — intelligence is shown by the 
fact that men of A intelligence have the ability to make a superior record in 

• Yoakum, C. S. and Yerkks, R. M., Army Mental Teats, Henry Holt & 
Company, New York, 1920. Also, Yerkes, R. M., “Psychological Exam- 
ining in the Army," vol. xv, Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences^ 
Government Printing OflBce, Washington, D. C., 1921. 
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coUege or university ^ while Z>— men are of such inferior mentality that they 
are rarely able to go beyond the third or fourth grade of the elementary 
school, however long they attend. In fact, most D— aJid E men are below 
the mental age of JO years and at best are on the border line of mental 
deficiency. B intelligence is capable of making an average record in 
college, C-f- intelligence cannot do so well, irhi/e mentality of the C grade 
is rarely equal to high school graduation. (Pp. 132, 133.) 

Between September, 1917, and January, 1919, approximately 
1,727,000 men in the army were examined and their intelligence 
rated by the Army Alpha and Army Beta intelligence tests. 
Alpha was given to literates and Beta to illiterates and foreigners, 
of the 1,727,000 tested, 83,500 low-score cases wore given indi- 
vidual tests, which as the “Binet-Simon*^ and the Yerkes Point 
Performance Scale.’* 

Tradk Tksts® 

The various parts of the Committee’s work are, in fact, so interrelated 
and so dependent upon each other that it is perhaps inexact to refer to 
any as the ‘^principal” parts. There is tlie Trade Test program, for 
instance. Organically, this is part of tlie Classification of Men, men- 
tioned above. Trade Tests are actual tests which establish positively a 
person’s degree of skill in a trade. The information regarding a man’s 
trade skill obtained by trained interview'ers in the ix^rsonnel office is 
far more reliable than that obtainable otherwise. It is desirable, how- 
ever, when men claim skill in certain trades, to establish their degree of 
skill beyond any possibility of (|ue.stion; this can be done in a few 
minutes by the Trade 7>sts. Teds for 84 Army tradtu^ have been pre- 
pared by the Committee on Classification of Personnel in its Trade Test 
Division. (P. 6.) 

The work of clas.sifying and placing men properly in the Army has 
naturally required much work of a research nature before best results 
could be obtained. For instance, it Was necessary at the outset to find 
out what kinds of men the Army needed. At first a crude list of some 
50 classifications was u.sed, but as time went on it was found necessary 
to subdivide these primary classifications into finer subclassifications. 
Eventually, this list took the form of the Index of Occupations, in which 
are listed over 700 classifications of trades needed by the Army in its various 
branches. 

*Ibid., vol. ii. See also, Chapman, J. C., Trade Tests, Henry Holt & 
Company, New York, 1921. Toops, H. A., Trade Tests in Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

Trade Specifications and Index, United States Army, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, P. C., 1918. 
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Then the Committee faced the necessity of defining the meaning of 
each one of these trades. An index of 700 trades would be of little work^ 
ing value if the trades themselves were not clear in everyone’s mind, or 
if different people had different ideas of what the trade terms meant. 
A commanding officer might call for a machinist and receive a man who 
was entirely unfamiliar with the particular work that he had in mind, 
because he and the officer furnishing the machinist had different ideas 
of what a machinist is. 

It became necessary, in short, to create a uniform language, (o write 
a dictionary in which each trade should be clearly defined so that misunder- 
standing should he impossible. Under the direction of the Committee, 
this dictionary has been written. It is called “Arjny Trade Specifica- 
tions,” and within its covers are given, for each trade needed by the 
Army: (a) the duties involved, (b) the qualifications a man must pos- 
sess in order to be able to do the work, and (c) the substitute tradesmen 
who can best be summoned in an emergency if men of the trade itself 
are not available. In all, 500 trades and professions are so described. 
(Pp. 7-8.) 

Other contributions, beside the standardized intelligence tests, 
(Alpha and Beta), the trade tests (oral, picture and performance), 
and the Index to Occupations, were the Officers’ Bating Scale, 
the Soldier’s Qualification Card, the Tables of Occupational 
Needs and Personnel Specifications, and the Occupational 
Intelligence Tables. All are valuable to w^orkers in the guidance 
field, not only because of the data they contain, but also because 
they arc fine examples of technique and methods in dealing with 
personnel and occupations. 

DR. FRANK PARSONS AND THE VOCATION BUREAU 

Preceding and paralleling the development of the more scien- 
tific phases of personnel work, we have w^hat might be called the 
philosophical, philanthropic, sentimental, and aspirational 
phase. This phase of the development of the guidance move- 
ment was begun by social workers in settlement houses, by 
altruistic people who saw the dire need of their clientele for 
practical guidance and education toward economic self- 
sufficiency.'' 

To the Civic Service House, 112 Salem Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, must go the honor of being the birthplace of the voca- 
tional guidance movement in this country. Here, Dr. Frank 

See Davidson, T., The Education of the Wage-earner, Ginn and Com- 
pany, New York, 1904. 
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Parsons began his work. Here, “ The Breadwinners' Institute " 
was organized and, finally, “The Vocation Bureau" came into 
being. All of this work was made possible by the beneficence 
of Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, the daughter of Agassiz. 

The Vocation Bureau was formed at the Civic Service House in 
1908 (later transferred to 9 Beacon Street), with Dr. Frank 
Parsons as Director. Dr. Parsons issued his first report on May 1 , 
1908, and in it used the term vocational guidance ” which tvas^ so 
far as we knoiVj the first time the term appeared in print. The 
stated general aims of the Bureau were as follows: 

1. To studg the causes of the waste which attc'nds the passing of 
unguided and untrained young people from school to work, and to assist 
in experirnents to prevent this waste. 

2. To help parents, teachers, children, and otlun-s in the problems of 
thoughtful choosing, preparing for, and advancing in a chosen life work. 

3. To work out programs of cooperation between the schools and the 
occupations, for the purjK)so of enabling botli to make a more socially 
profitable use of human talents and opportunities. 

4. To publish vocational studies from the viewpoint of their educational 
and other efficiency retjuirements, and of their career-building |)ossibilities. 

5. To conduct a training course for (|ualified men and women who 
desire to prepare theinselves for vocational guidance service in the 
public school system, philanthropic institutions, and in business 
establishments. 

6. To maintain a clearing house of information dealing with life- 
career problems. 

THE FIRST PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

One year after the formation of the Vocation Bureau in 1908 
the Boston School roininitt(‘e (1909) asked the Bureau, through 
its Director, to outline a program of vocational guidance for the 
public schools of Boston. This program was put into effect and 
has been in operation with modifications ever since. 

THE FIRST UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL IN VOCATIONAL 

GUIDANCE 

At the Harvard University (Cambridge, Massachusetts) 
Summer Session in 1911, a course of ten lectures was given on 
vocational guidance. This course developed into a variety of 

**See Parsons, F., Choosing a Vocation, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
New York, 1909. 
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regular and summer session courses at Harvard and has served 
as a model for courses in similar institutions all over the country. 

THE FIRST DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

In 1914 Boston University established a Department of Voca- 
tional Guidance, which was the first of its kind. The same year 
the Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union, Boston, offered 
a Course in Vocational Guidance.” 

All of the above were a direct outgrowth of the Vocation 
Bureau and its Director, Dr. Parsons, his successor, Meyer 
Bloomfield,’^ and his assistant, Frederick J. Allen. 

THE HARVARD VOCATION BUREAU 

In 1917 the Director of the Vocation Bureau, Meyer Bloom- 
field, was asked to go into war work and the Bureau was trans- 
ferred to the Division of Education at Harvard University, the 
Graduate School of Business cooperating in the management 
of the Bureau by appointing two members of its faculty to 
assist in its direction. Its aims then were, and are now, as follows : 

To become a center of information on the movement for vocational 
guidance. 

To serve Harvard men and others in the problems of choosing, pre- 
paring for, and entering on a vocation. 

To continue occupational research and publication. 

To conduct surveys in schools, in various lines of business, and in the 
industries, with a view to establishing or promoting effective vocational 
guidance. 

To train vocational counselors for service to young people in the 
public schools and elsewhere. 

To cooperate in the employment manager movement. 

To aid and cooperate with other vocational guidance organizations. 

To be of individual and public service in the reorganization of em- 
ployment conditions arising from the present war. 

THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 

T/ie first national conference dealing specifically and exclusively 
with vocational guidance was held in Boston, November, 1910. It 
was held under the joint auspices of the Vocation Bureau and 

^*See Bloomfield, M., Readings in Vocational Guidance, Ginn and 
Company, New York, 1918. 

>^See Allen, F. J., A Guide to the Study of the Occupations, Harvard 
University Press, 1921. 
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the Chamber of Commerce of Boston. No record was kept and 
no proceedings published. The second national conference was 
held in New York, October 23-20, 1912, and proceedings pub- 
lished.'* At the 1917 Philadelphia conference The National 
Employment Managers* Association was formed. Except dur- 
ing the war, conferences have been held and their activities 
recorded either as proceedings or in the Vocational ihddanc^ 
Bulletin, The present secretary of the association is Dr. John 
M. Brewer, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. The dues are $2, which include 
subscription to the Vocational Guidance Magazine. 

THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MAGAZINE 

The National Vocational Guidance Association in April, 1915, 
published No. 1, Volume I, of the National Guidance Bulletin^ a 
small folder of four pages. The Bulletin continued through 
several volumes until, on December 1, 1922, the Vocation Bureau 
of Harvard University accepted the responsibility and on 
March 1, 1924, its name was (‘hanged to the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine. It is now a monthly publication of some 35 pages 
with PYcderick J. Allen as editor. 

ELI W. WEAVER 

The New York Students and Committee 

As Boston had its Frank Parsons, so had New York its Eli W. 
Weaver,'® who, as chairman of the Students' Aid Committee of 
the High School Teachers’ Association of N(»w York City, 
developed the guidance movement until by 1908 in each day and 
evening high school there was a t(*acher or a committee of teachers 
to help students not only in deciding what vocation to choose, but 
in learning how to enter it. This work was purely voluntary 
on the part of the teachers and was carried on in addition to their 
regular duties. At this time the Students' Aid Committee 
stated its objects as follows; 

Proceedings of the Second National Conference on Vocational Guidance, 
Benjamin C. Gruenberg, *Sec’y> C’ommercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
1915. 

*• See Weaver, E. W., Building a Career, Aasociation Press, New York, 
1922; Profitable Vocations for Girls, A. S. Barnes & Company, New York, 
1915; Medicine As a Profession, A. »S. Barnes & Company, New York, 1917. 
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In order that local committees and the teachers of the several schools 
may be better prepared to help pupils who leave school to ht themselves 
to their environment, the gene»‘al committee has planned to collect and 
make available information regarding: 

1. The necessary and prescribed qualifications for entering the skilled 
trades and learned professions in this city. 

2. The opportunities which are furnished to the young people of this 
city for acquiring these necessary qualifications, the time usually 
required, and the expense to the individual of qualifying himself. 

3. The restrictions which are placed by labor unions and professional 
bodies upon candidates who desire to enter the several skilled trades 
or professions. 

4. The average remuneration and the relative permanency of employ- 
ment which a properly qualified person of either sex may expect in each 
of the skilled trades, the learned professions, and the commercial pur- 
suits in which young people arc usually employed. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES 

Scotland^ ^ 

To Airs. Ogilvie Gordon of Aberdeen, Scotland, must be given the 
credit for being one of the first to see the need of, and to start the work 
in vocational guidance. In a lecture given before a Glasgow 
audience, March, 1904, Mrs. Gordon presented a plan whereby 
school boards should establish bureaus for guiding boys and 
girls into employments for which they were best fitted and for 
supervising their progress in those occupations. 

In 1908 Mrs. Gordon issued a handbook of employments for 
the use of boys and girls. There is no doubt but that the work 
of Mrs. Gordon and her associates in the social service field 
prepared the way for the Education Act of Scotland, which 
became effective in 1908 and which contained as one of its pro- 
visions the phrase, *Tn maintaining, or combining with other 
bodies to maintain any agency for collecting and distributing 
information as to employments open to children upon leaving 
school.” 

See Bloomfield, M., “The School and the Start in Life," Bull., No. 4, 
U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., 1914. 

“ Gordon, Mrs. Ooilvie, A Handbook of Emplopmenta, Rosemount Press, 
Aberdeen, Scotland, 1908, 444 pp. 
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England 

England passed its Choice of Employment Act in 1910. Tin's 
was operative only in England and Wales. This act contained 
the phrase : 

shall include a power to make arrangements, sul)j(*ct to the approval of 
the board of education, for giving to boys and girls under s(*v(*nteen 
years of age assistance with respect to the choice of suitable employment 
by means of the collection and the communication of information and 
the furnishing of advice. 

(Ilhmanv 

In 1908, Dr. Wolff, DircM-tor of the Eureau of Labor Stalistics 
at Ilalle, (lerinany, opened the Hureau evenings for consultation 
hours for the parents of young people seeking einployinent. 

The Berlin Labor Einployinent Bureau in May, 1918, con- 
ducted the first moving picture show for distributing voc^ational 
information. 

In 1912 the Leipzig Manufacturers’ Association star((‘d a 
guidance bureau for young people leaving school. 

FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 

During the seven years following the signing of the* Armistic^^ 
much progress has been made in the field of guidance^.'® This 
progress has been marked by the scientific character of the work. 
The individual, inspirational interview imdhod has b(*en aban- 
doned. Scientific analysis, the classification of case groups, tin* 
development of specific te.sts, standards and techni(|ue have' made 
the old guidance methods advocated before the war very much 
out of date. 

STATE AND FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

Already we have the beginnings of State and F(‘deral higislation 
granting financed aid to vocational guidance. In 1918 the State 
of Connecticut passed a law which contained the following: 

The Board of Schijol Visitors, Board of Education, or town school 
committee of any town, city, or iKjrough may establish vocational guid- 
ance as a part of the educational system of such municipality, and may 

See Reed, A. Y., Junior Wage Earners^ The Macmillan Company, Ncjw 
York, 1920. Also the issues of the Vocational Guidance Magazine for 1923- 

24. 
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in its discretion employ a vocational counselor whose duties and com- 
pensation shall be prescribed by such board. (General Statutes 1913, 
chap. 163; School Laws 1922, Sec. 79.) 

The Connecticut legislation is, so far as we are aware, the first 
legislation concerning vocational guidance in any State. 

United States Junior Employment Service 

On page 210 of this volume will be found a brief description of 
the development of the United States Junior Employment 
Service, which gives financial and other aid to the placement 
phase of guidance. This service was begun December 6, 1918. 

THE NEW ZEALAND APPRENTICE ACT*<> 

The New Zealand Parliament, August 29, 1923, passed the 
Apprentice Act. In Sec. 18 of this Act is found the following: 

The head teacher of any school may be required to furnish a report on 
every child that leaves the school for the purpose of entering employ- 
ment, and on application of the child or his parent or guardian the Dis- 
trict Registrar shall advise and a.ssist the child in obtaining suitable 
employment; for this purpose, the District Registrar shall keep a register 
of such applications and of vacancies, which shall be open, without 
charge, to inspection by anyone concerned . . , To enable the head 
teacher to prepare such a report, it shall be his duty to watch carefully 
the progress of each child in the upper classes of his school, and to take 
notice of his character, aptitude, and attainments. 

This brings sharply into the foreground the whole question of 
guidance with its many ramifications and problems. This phase 
of the work is by the law placed as a definite responsibility on the 
shoulders of the educators. 

The report of the head teacher includes, among other obvious 
items, such as age, address, etc., the following more significant 
items: (1) occupation of parents or guardian; (2) behavior of 
pupil; (3) grade attained; (4) strong subjects; (5) weak subjects; 
(6) teacher's observations. In all, there are only ten items upon 
which the head teacher reports. 

*® See Payne, A. F., “Recent Legislation concerning Apprenticeship and 
Vocational Guidance in New Zealand,” Vocational Education Magazine^ 
vol. ii, No. 10, June, 1924, pp. 800-802. 
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NEW LEGISLATION CONCERNING VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN 
NEW YORK STATE** 

The assembly of the State of New York during April, 1924, 
passed the following significant amendment to the Continuation 
School Law, and in May, 1924, it was signed Governor Smith. 

The board of education of each city and of each such school district 
may employ one or more qualified teachers for the pur[)ose of issuing 
employment certificates, providing vocational guidance instruction and 
placement or employment service for minors in attendance ui)on part- 
time or continuation schools and such other minors under the age of 
eighteen years as are in regular attendance upon full-time instruction. 
Such vocational guidance courses and the plans for placement or employ- 
ment service and the qualifications of such teachers shall Ixj approved 
by the commissioner of education. The commissioner of education 
may make an apiK)rtionment of money as provid(*d in section six 
hundred and five of this chapter on account of the employment of such 
vocational guidance teachers on the same basis and in the siime manner 
as for part-time or continuation school teachers. 

Under the provisions of this Act, the 8tate of New York will 
reimburse the local communities to the extent of one-half of 
the salaries of “ teachers of vocational guidance with a maximum 
quota of SI, 000 on account of the salary of any one teacher. 
No aid will be given if such ‘Heachers^' .spend less than one-half of 
their entire time in guidance. If less than full time, but more 
than half time, is spent, the aid will lx* pro rated. 

It is interesting to note that, although this legislation is an 
amendment to the Continuation School Law, it provides for 
financial aid in the salaries of “teachers’^ of vocational guidance 
in schools other than continuation schools, provided they are 
“minors under the age of eighteen” and “are in regular attend- 
ance upon full-time instruction.” This allows of the reimburse- 
ment of such vocational guidaiUMi “teachers” in the entire field of 
secondary education as well as in the continuation schools. P'ur- 
thermore, such teachers are engaged “on the same basis and in 
the same manner for part-time as continuation school teachers,” 
with the addition of certain qualifications as follows: 

Tentative Qualifications for “Teachers” of Voca- 
Tio.vAL Guidance 

The following tentative plan for the qualification and certifica- 
tion of these vocational guidance “teachers” has been announced : 

** New York State Assembly Bill 397, Jan. 22, 1924. 
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1. Limited Vocational Guidance Certificate . — A limited vocationa 
guidance certificate is a license issued by the Commissioner of Educatioi 
to teach vocational guidance in the public schools of the State for i 
period of three years. This certificate is not renewable and is grantee 
only on condition that at the expiration of the three years the full require- 
ments for a permanent vocational guidance certificate will be issued. 

(The limited vocational guidance certificate is granted only to those 
persons who present evidence of fully meeting the general educatilona 
and occupational experience requirements, and of having completed at 
least six credit hours of work in the special courses required for the per- 
manent certificate to teach vocational guidance and further only upon 
the request of a city, village, or district superintendent of schools after 
the applicant has been assured of a position to teach.) 

2. Permanent Vocational Guidance Certificate . — A permanent voca- 
tional guidance certificate is a life license issued by the Commissioner of 
Education to teach vocational guidance in the public schools of the 
State. This certificate is granted upon the satisfactory completion of the 
required general and special teacher-training courses. 

(Upon the request of a city, village, or district superintendent of 
schools a permanent vocational guidance ('ertificatc may be granted to 
any persons who have been assured of a position to teach and who pre- 
sent evidence of having full equivalent qualifications of those required 
for the completion of the general and special teacher-training courses.) 


Qualifications op Teacheus of Vocational Guidance 

1. Graduation from an approved four-year liigh school course and the 
satisfactory completion of an approved two-year teaching course, 
together with three years of satisfactory teaching experience or approved 
occupational experience, or 

2. The possession of a permanent or special vocational license, or a 
license to teach some subject special in nature, such as industrial arts, 
commercial, homemaking, etc., together with three years of satisfactory 
teaching experience, or 

3. Graduation from an approved four-year high school course and at 
least five years of satisfactory experience in employment or placement 
service or educational work in commercial or industrial establishment, or 

4. Graduation from an approved four-year college course and two 
years of satisfactory practical or professional experience in industry, 
commerce, agriculture, or other like occupational field. 

5. In addition, all candidates for the certificate to teach vocational 
guidance must present evidence of having completed the following 
courses: 
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Table I 


General Courses 

Credit 

Hours 


Educational Psychology 2 

Principles of Teaching 2 

Educational Measurements 2 

School Administration 2 

Sociology 2 

Labor Problems 2 

Industrial History or History of Commerce 2 

Economics 2 

Total 10 


SrECIAL ('oURSPiS 

(^HKDir 
Hoc US 

Theory, Principles, and Problems of Vocational Kducalion 2 


Vocational and Educational Guidance 2 

Vocational and hJducational Guidance Seminar (study of 

occupations and professions) \ 

Placement and Kollow-up Work 2 

Educational and Labor Ixjgislation 2 

Surveys, Job Analysis, Plant Studies, (‘tc 2 

Principles and Problems of Secondary Education 2 

Total 10 


The New York State legislation is the most recent and 
advanced of any similar legislation and fairly re{)reseiits the 
present status of the evolution of the guidance idea. 

In this necessarily brief summary of the evolution of the 
guidance idea we hojic that we have developed the fact that it is 
a fundamental factor in our rapidly developing social order, and 
that the need for diagnosis and guidance of individuals is b(‘com- 
ing more pressing with th(» increasing complexity and specializa- 
tion of our civilization. It is not conceivable that we shall 
continue emphasizing the con.servation of our forests, water 
power, coal, mines, etc., and fail to see the supreme imjxirtance 
of conserving human beings, their individual potentialities, for 
the ultimate end of service to society and happiness of the 
individual. 



CHAPTER III 


THE TERMINOLOGY OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE^ 

Whenever any advance is made in any field of human endeavor, 
difficulty develops in regard to terminology. No field of endeavor 
can be classed as a science until its terminology is standardized. 
Education is now in the process of changing from an art and a 
philosophy to a science. In all the divisions of education there 
is more or less difficulty with terminology. This is particularly 
true in the field of vocational guidance. 

There is no common agreement as to whether vocational 
guidance includes educational guidance or whether the reverse 
is true. Neither is there any agreement as to whether either 
of the above include moral, avocational, health, and civic guid- 
ance or whether or not all seven types of guidance should be 
included under the all-inclusive term life guidance. 


TWENTY-FOUR TERMS NOW IN USE 


The following 24 terms are at the present time used more or 
less interchangeably in the field of guidance, as shown by a 
study of its literature: 


1. Vocational Guidance. 

2. Vocational Advisement. 

3. Vocational Counseling. 

4. Vocational Adjustment. 

5. Vocational Testing. 

6. Vocational Tryouts. 

7. Vocational Placement. 

8. Trade-finding Classes. 

9. Self-surveys and Analysis. 

10. Self-finding and Guidance. 

11. Occupational Guidance. 

12. Educational Guidance. 


13. Social Guidance. 

14. Occupational Information. 

15. Vocational Information. 

16. Vocational Supervision. 

17. Employment Supervision. 

18. Vocational Analysis. 

19. Life-career Classes. 

20. Follow-up. 

21. Self-adjustment. 

22. Avocational Guidance. 

23. Moral Guidance. 

24. Recreational Guidance. 


^ For terminology and definitions used in vocational education, see Chap, 
ii, Administration of Vocational Education by Payne, A. F., McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1924. 
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SPECIMEN DEFINITIONS 

The following 17 definitions taken from the current literature 
of vocational guidance indicate quite clearly the varying points 
of view taken by the writers in the field. 

The modern movement for vocational guidance and assistance may be 
looked upon as a movement for the conservation of our hutnan resources.^ 

Vocational guidance is a form of imlruction and examination to 
present trade information and guidance to pupils over twelve years of 
age.® 

Vocational guidance is not a new function of education, but an old 
function which needs lilx^ral extension. This extension, furthermore, 
lies within two well-defined fields: the fir.st being curriculum enlarge- 
fuent, adjustment; and then, second, the educational supervision of those 
who have left the regular schools.* 

One of the most vital services vocational guidance can render is to 
analyze our industries and train our youth to distinguish between a 
^‘vocation” and a “job.”® 

In general terms, then, the object of selection would be to increase the 
output from, the expenditure of any given amount of human energy y or, 
put in the alternative form, to obtain a given output from the least pos- 
sible exf)enditure of human energy. Briefly stated, the impartial idea 
at the basis of selection for vocations is the reduction to the minimum of 
certain forms of v^aste,^ 

Vocational Guidance is a serious attempt to make a complete and 
definite plan for leading the hoy successfully thrmigh the school, the indus- 
trial training experience ^ and, finally, in the life calling in which he can 
live more happily and realize his most latent powers.^ 

The main object in vocational guidance is to guide the child in the 
proper selection of electives; of secondary consideration is the elimination 
of failures} 

* Leake, A. H., The Vocational Education of Women and Girls, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1918, p. 377. 

* Dooley, W. H., Principles ami Methods of Industrial Education, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, New York, 1919, p. 4. 

* Leavitt, F. M., in The School Review, vol. xxiii, Sept., 1915, pp. 482-3. 

*Lovbjoy, 0. R., Bull, No. 14, 1914, IJ. S. Bureau of Education, Waah- 

ington, D. C., p. 13. 

• Muscio, Bernard, Lectures on Industrial Psychology, E. P. Dutton k 
Company, New York, 1920, p. 104. 

• McKeever, W. a.. Training The Boy, The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1913. 

• The News Bulletin, New York City Board of Education, Dec. 1, 1922. 
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Vocational guidance is, first, a knowledge of one's own capabilities^ 
developed or latent; second, a knowledge of the particular mental require- 
ments of different vocations} 

. . . And to every other artisan we assigned in like manner one 
occupation, namely, i\\ni for which he was tiatur ally fitted, and in which, if 
he let other things alone, and wrought at it all his time without neglect- 
ing his opportunities, he was likely to prove a successful workman.*® 

Vocational guidance includes all efforts, under ])rivate and public 
control, and excluding the traditional activities of the home, the con- 
scious and cliief pur|X)se of which is to achieve the most economical and 
effective adjustment of youn-g people to the economic employments which 
they can most advantageoihsly follow.** 

Basing their efforts upon voluntary conference they have appealed to 
boys and girls to continue their education and to make a careful choice of 
a vocation; they have aimed to counsel, rather than to get or assign tasks; 
they have tried to present the whole world of human occupations, to the 
end that youth might choose for itself the path of useful service.'^ 

My hope is that vocational guidance may become a regular service of 
the school to the public and that it may be as scientific in applying 
psychology, sociology, and economics as modern bridge building, animal 
breeding, and preventive medicine are in applying i)hysics, biology, 
and bacteriology,*® 

Jiy ‘‘vocational placement” I nmui fitting a job to the attainments 
that a boy now has. By “vocational guidance” I mean fitting a boy to 
a job that he will at some future time be able to fill, if he follows the 
course of instruction outlined by his vocational adviser.*^ 

Vocational guidance in its limited sense cannot be fully effective unless 
supplemented by personal, moral, and social guidancey^ 

V^)cational guidance comprises two distinct types of functions — edu- 
cational functions and employment functions. Although we are free to 
admit the impossibility of drawing any hard-and-fast lines b(itween these 
two functions, it does seem to us quite clear that the major respon.sibility 

• Merton, H. M., How to Choose the Right Vocation, Funk & Wagntills 
Company, New York, 1017, p. 5. 

Davis and Vauohan, The Republic of Plato, A. L. Burt Company, New 
York. 

" Snedden, David, Vocational Education, The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1920, p. 580. 

** Ryan, J. C., “Vocational Guidance and the Public Schools,” Bull., 
No. 24, 1918, U. S. Bureau of Education, Wjishington, D. C., pp. 7-8. 

Thorndike, E. I^., in Readings in Vocational Guidance (Bloomfield, 
Meyer), Ginn and Company, New York, 1915, p. 102. 

Brooks, S. D., in Readings in Vocational Guvlance (Bloomfield, Meyer), 
Ginn and Company, New York, 1915, p. 83. 

*• TH0.Mr80N, F. V.. in School Review, vol. xxiii, Feb., 1916, pp. 105-12. 
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for educational functions should he assigned to the school system, 
while responsibility for placement should be taken by the employment 
system.'* 

Vocational guidance is a method of education, applicable from jrniner 
to placement, and on through job experience, until sui)erYision becomes 
unnecessary.'^ 

Vocational guidance in the public schools involves the following 
purposes: 

1. To assist principals and teachers in the education and guidance of 
pupils by means of accurate meamiremeut of their ability and special 
aptitude. 

2. To prevent hasty and unwise choice of occupations, too early 
eliminations from schools, and unwise choice of si udies. 

3. To insure to each child the equality of opportunities provi(h*d in the 
public schools of objectives to meet individual needs. 

4. To assist able, tvorthy, and ambitious pupils under financial dijjieul- 
ties to continue their education. 

5. To advise pupils concerning opportunities for further educainai and 
training beyond that which is j)rovidcd in the public school, or comaTii- 
ing occupations and the recpiirements for success and advanccuiK'nt in 
them.'* 

AN ANALYSIS OF 103 DEFINITIONS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE’* 

The above definitions give some idea of the wide variety of 
opinion as to what vocational guidance consists of, and as to the 
purposes of vocational guidance. 

For the purpose of arriving at the common factors and the 
common understandings in regard to th(‘ scope, obj(*ctives, 
aims, and methods of vocational guidance, the; writer colh'cttMl 
all available definitions of vocational guidance, samples of which 
have been given. There were 103 definitions. J hesy were 
analyzed, and it was found that 241 varying items were included 
in them. A table was made of these 241 items und(u* 18 main 
headings. 

The results of this analysis were as follows: 

Reed, Anna Y., in Junmr Wage Earners, 4’hc Mjicinilhiii Company, 
New York, 1920, p. 72. 

Stewart, Mary, Director, United States Junior Employment S<irvice, 
Sept. 12, 1922. 

Allen, R. D., in leaflet, Program of Vocational Guidance, Providence, 
R. I., 1922, pp. 1-2. 

»» P'or assistance in the checking the author has to thank Helen S. (lulick, 
a student in one of his classes. 
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1. Choosing a vocation appeared 35 times with 28 items, the 
most common, ‘^choosing the one best fitted for,” appearing 
nine times, and “the best field of service ” four times. 

2. Occupational information appeared 33 times with 26 items, 
the commonest, “to give information about industries generally,” 
seven times; “qualities required for success in occupations,” 
seven times; “opportunities for employment” four times: 
“opportunities for advancement, ” four times. 

3. -An evaluation of the individual appeared 29 times with 33 
items, the commonest of which was “evaluating of special 
abilities,” which appeared four times. 

4. Educational guidance appeared 23 times with 13 items, the 
most common, “urge to continue education,” appearing three 
times. 

5. A study of the industries appeared 23 times with 30 items, the 
commonest of which were: “to analyze the industries,” 12 times; 
“a survey of the world^s work,” eight times; “the requirements 
for entrance to the industries,” three times. 

6. Self-discovery and understanding appeared 21 times with ten 
items, the most common being “discovery of abilities,” which 
appeared three times. 

7. Vocational guidance considered as vocational education 
appeared 21 times, with nine varying items, the commonest, 
“ to prepare for an occupation,” appearing ten times. 

8. Methods of vocational guidance was mentioned 17 times, 
with 12 items, the commonest, “that vocational guidance is a 
form of instruction,” appearing seven times. 

9. Suggestions as to when guidance should he performed appeared 
14 times, each item appearing once. 

10. Suggestions as to who should do this guidance appeared 14 
times, with 28 items. The most common, “the individual 
himself,” appeared nine times; the next, “by cooperation with 
other agencies,” five times; and “vocational advisers or coun- 
selors,” three times. 

11. Vocational guidance as a means of indicating necessary 
changes in school appeared 12 times with 12 items, each appear- 
ing once. 

12. Placement appeared ten times. 

13. Supervision after placement appeared seven times. 

14. Promotions and adjustments appeared seven times with 
four items. 
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15. Vocational guidance as a means of developing character 
appeared seven times with five items, the most common being 
*^to develop elements of character which make for success in 
life,’’ which appeared three times. 

16. Vocational guidance as a means of attaining efficiency 
appeared four times. 

17. Vocational guidance as a yneajis of indicating the necessary 
changes in industry appeared three times with three items, each 
item appearing once. 

18. Vocational guidance as a method of indicating the necessary 
changes in society appeared twice with two items, each item 
appearing once. 


Chart 1. — The Items SuMMARiaED 

MAIN HEADINGS, NUMBER OF TIMES MAIN HEADINGS APPEARED 

I. CHOOSING A VOCATION 35| . 

2. OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 33 

3. EVALUATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL 29 — — . — - — - 

4. EDUCATIONAL GUI DANCE 23 — - — — - 

5. ASTUDY OF THE INDUSTRIES 23 — — — 

S. SELFDISCOVERY 21 — 

7. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 21 

8. METHODS, SPECIFIED 17 

9. WHEN, SPECIFIED 14 — 

10. WHO,SPECIFIEO 14 

II. CURRICULUM CHANGES 12 — - — 

12. PLACEMENT 10- — - 

13. SUPERVISION 7 

14. PROMOTION AND ADJUSTMENTS 7 ------- 

15. DEVEL0P1NG CHARACTER 7 

le ATTAINING efficiency 4 - 

17. CHANGES IN INDUSTRY 3 — - 

18. CHANeES IN SOCIETY V — 


Another classification of the above 18 items could be made in 
terms of (1) ends, (2) means. With some slight over-lapping, the 
following numbered items would be classified under ends: Nos. 

1, 4, 6, 7, 12, 14, 15, 10, 17, 18. Items under means: Nos. 

2, 3, 5, 11. 


Questions 

1. What is the difference between choosing a vocation and choosing a 
job, an occupation, a career? 

2. What is the difference between occupational information and voca- 
tional information; “survey of the world's opportunities"; “ a bird’s-eye view 
of the world’s work"? What is meant by the last two? Who would make 
this survey and give this bird’s-eye view? Who would they give it to? 
How? What for? When? Of what would it consist? 

3. What items would necessarily be considered in an evaluation of the 
individual for guidance purposes? 
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4. What is the difference between vocational guidance and educational 
guidance; economic guidance; social guidance; moral guidance; civic guid- 
ance; avocational guidance; physical guidance? Which is the more inclu- 
sive term? Suggest a term that includes all. (The writer suggests “life 
guidance.") 

5. Outline a plan for a study of the industries. How many industries 
are there? Why not study the vocations? What is the difference between 
a vocation and an industry? An occupation? A job? A career? A pro- 
fession? 

6. State briefly what is meant by “self-tliscovcry " and how it is to be 
done. Have you ever seen it done? Have you ever done it? Was it done 
once for all? At what age? Was it done in a chissroom? 

7. What is the difference between vocational guidance and vocational 
education? Does one include the other? If so, which one? 

8. Make a list of methods used in guulance and choose which you con- 
sider the best. Have guidance methods changed during the past five years? 
If so, how? Arc they changing at the present time? 

9. Is there any one certain time when guidance should be done once for 
all for all children? For certain case groups? If so, when? 

10. Who should practice guidance? Should they be specially trained? 
Why? Wlmt should they be trained in? 

11. Is it a main objective of guidance to make curriculum changes or is 
that an incidental function? What groui)s are now trying to make cur- 
riculum changes? Are they succeeding? 

12. In a complete plan of guidance where »loos placement belong? 

13. The same for supervision? 

14. The same for promotion and adjustments? 

15. What part does or might guidance play in the developing of char- 
acter? Give a specific example. 

16. The same for attaining efficiency? 

17. Is it a particular function of guidance to suggest changes in industry? 
What groups are now trying to make changes in industry? Are they 
succeeding? 

18. The same for changes in society? 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE DEFINED 

In the present state of development of vocational guidance 
along with other forms of guidance, it is not at this time possible 
to present one authoritative commonly accepted definition of 
vocational guidance. The following three definitions are 
presented as probably coming nearer to common practice and 
acceptance than any others: 

1. In the mere choice of a vocation there are three broad factors: 
(1) a clear understanding of yourself, your aptitudes, abilities, interests, 
and ambitions, resources, limitations, and their causes; (2) a knowledge 
of the requirements and correlations of success, advantages and disad- 
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vantages, compensation, opportunities and prospects in difToront lin<‘s 
of work; (3) true reasoning on the relations of these two groui)s of facts.*® 

2. A systematic effort based on knowledge of the occupations and 
personal acquaintance and study of tlie individual, to inform, advis(‘, 
or cooperate with a person in choosing, preparing for, entering uj)on or 
making progress in his occupation.*^ 

3. Vocational [and educational] advisement is a scientific i)rocess 
whereby from time to time individuals and their characteristics are 
tested, measured and evaluated, then advised concerning the lines of 
work [and other endeavor] wherein their indivielual develoj)ment and 
opportunity for service is likely to be the greatest.** 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AS ONE PHASE OF LIFE GUIDANCE 


Even a casual reading of this chapter will develop the fjii;t 
that there is much confusion regarding the terminology and 
definitions used in guidance. It is quite evident that no tnu) 
kind of guidance can he performed without in a great(*r or h\ss 
measure affecting other kinds of guidance. A term must he 
found that is hroad enough to include all the others and still 
allow the narrower terms to he used for the more specific |)has(^s 
of the work, somewhat on t he basis of/ 'hart 2 : 


(hiAUT 2. Life (Icidance 





^ 

I 



Z 


4 

5 

Health 

Educafional 

Vocational 

Moral 

Civic 

Guidance 

Guidance 

General 

Vocational 

Guidance 

Guidance 

Guidance 


1. Health guidance is placed first, because without good h(*alth 
the average individual is a liability instead of an asset, l)oth to 
himself and to society. 

2. Educational guidance includes all forms of edu(;ation and 
training and is placed second because in our increasingly complex 

*® Parsons, F., Chmsing a Voention, Houghton Mifflin Ounpuny, New 
York, 1909, p. 5. 

Brewer, J. M., The Vocational Guidance Movement^ The Macmillan 
CJompany, New York, 1919, p. 291. 

** Payne, A. F., National Vocational Guidance Association Bulletin, vol. i, 
No. 7, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., Feb., 1923, p. 104. 
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social order the age of infancy is steadily lengthening and educa- 
tion and specific training are becoming more and more essential. 

3. Vocational guidance here means guidance toward economic 
efficiency and includes all the items found in Chapter IX which 
gives a complete plan of vocational guidance toward economic 
efficiency. 

4. Moral guidance is placed fourth because it is felt that 
it is based upon successful health, educational, and vocational 
guidance. 

5. Civic guidance is placed last because it is the more inclusive 
term and in many respects includes or is based upon all the others. 

(Jhaut 3 



Citizenship service is placed first as an objective of life guidance, 
because that is of the first importance to society and to the 
happiness of the individual as a unit in and of society. 

Economic service is placed next as an objective of life guidance, 
because it is one of the fundamental laws of our present social 
order that each normal individual must be able to carry his own 
economic load after the period of infancy has passed. Further- 
more, the individual must not only carry his own economic 
load but also produce a surplus. We must not forget that the 
abilitiy to earn an adequate livelihood is the first essential of good 
citizenship. 

Leisure is placed last because that is more largely an individual 
matter and should not receive the major emphasis until the 
individual has earned the right to it by adequate citizenship 
service and the liberty and leisure for it by efficient economic 
service. 
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Some justification for the foregoing proix)sals may he found 
in a study of Chart 3. 

It will, of course, be understood that, on account of the vague- 
ness to the non-specialist of some of the terms used, there is 
some real and more apparent over-lap[)ing in the above 
classifications. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE PRINCIPLES AND ASSUMPTIONS OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 

In the various fields of education we arc continually referring 
to the ^^fundamental principles’^ of whatever topic may be under 
discussion at that particular time. Rarely is it possible to obtain 
from any source or person a brief definite statement of any of 
these fundamental principles that are assumed to be so important 
and to which so many casual references arc made. 

The above statement is particularly true in the fields of 
vocational education and vocational guidance. This chapter on 
the Principles and Assumptions of Vocational Guidance is pre- 
sented as a substitute for a possible chapter on the Philosophy of 
Vocational Guidance. 

The following statement of the principles and assumptions of 
vocational guidance are grouped under these main headings: 

I. Certain Psychological Principles and Assumptions of Voca- 
tional Guidance: The Needs of the Individual for Guidance. 

II. The Social Principles and Assumptions of Vocational Guid- 
ance: The Needs of Society for the Guidance of Its Members. 

III. The Economic Principles and Assumptions of Vocational 
Guidance. 

IV. The Administrative Principles and Assumptions of Voca- 
tional Guidance. 

I. CERTAIN PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES AND ASSUMPTIONS 
OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE: THE NEEDS OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL FOR GUIDANCE^ 

1. Vocational guidance recognizes the importance of individual 
differences, in abilities, capacities, and aptitudes, and the develop- 
ment of the individual along the line of these differences for the 

^ See Jennings, Watson, Meyeb and Thomas, Suggestions of Modern 
Science Concerning Education, The Macmillan Company, 1921. Goddard, 
H. H., Human Efficiency and Ijcvels of Intelligence, Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J., 1920. Tanslby, A. G., The New Psychology and 
Its Relation to Life, Allen and Unwin Company, London, 1920. 
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benefit of society in terms of service, and for tlie benefit of the 
individual in terms of happiness. 

2. Vocational guidance and vocational education satisfy many 
Df the peculiar needs of adolescent youth that the ordinary 
traditional school work in large measure neglects. 

3. That through working in the various types of try-out 
courses (both in and out of school) with tools, processes, and 
materials, comparing the results with established concepts, 
making continual modifications and adjustments in terms of 
life-career motives, the powers of associative, selective, and 
analytical thinking are exercised. 

4. Vocational guidance for a spccijic vocation should not take place 
too early in the development of the individuai The capacity for 
the coarser adjustments matures earlier in life than that for the 
finer adjustments. Only the more general forms of life guidanc(^ 
should be given before the individual is well along in the adoles- 
cent period. 

5. The public schools, as at present organized, specialize in 
the ^^why you do,^^ or knowledge activities, ^'why you should 
do it,” or aspirational activities, and in a measure iH‘glect th(* 
“how you do it,” or skill activities, except in the higher levels of 
professional work, such as dentistry, architecture and engine('ring. 
They have ahnost wholly neglected th<^ skill activities in the 
lower levels of production, into which a largi^ proportion of our 
young people must necessarily enter. 

6. Self-activity is necessary to all learning. Sf‘lf-activity is 
determined quite largely by interest and motivation. Many 
pupils leave school Ix'cause of lack of interest in, or <tapacity for, 
the formal traditionalized abstract studies. Vocational guidance 
is nothing more nor less than a systematic attempt to discover 
the lines along which all individuals at <litTerent age and int(*lli- 
gence levels can be self-active with the greatest benefit to them- 
selves and to society. 

7. The tendency of present education seems to b(i de(;idedly 
toward motivation and socialization. In the final analysis 
this inevitably means vocationalization with its accompanying 
corollaries of vocational guidance an<l vocational education, 

8. Genuine interests are active, projective, propulsive, objec- 
tive, and personal. Vocational guidance furnish(*s an aveniKJ for 
the exercise of these interests. The self-expressed interests of 
the adolescent youth should not be used exclusively as a basis for 
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guidance. The stimulus to think or work through a problem is 
greatest when the difficulties stimulate rather than depress. 
This stimulus is often helped through life-career motives. These 
lif (3-career motives, so strong in vocational guidance, are among 
the most powerful of motives in education at certain stages 
lx3twecn the ages of 12 and 30, because the individual identifies 
himself with the proposed course of action. 

9. Motivation creates values in the thing being done or learned. 
T/w life^career vioiivej or economic motive j is one of the strongest 
of human motives functioning in the field of education.^ 

10. Interest in the thing being learned makes it more purpose- 
ful, more readily learned, more easily retained and recalled. 
The life-career motive is an important factor in the development 
of interest. 

11. The doctrine of individual differences leads us not to expect 
the same reaction from all pupils, even though the stimulus be 
exactly the same. Education in the past has quite largely failed 
to recognize the existence of the validity of individual differences, 
except to eliminate those individuals who failed to meet the 
formal requirements set up by the school system. 

12. Vocational guidance is based upon a recognition of indi- 
vidual differences, the requirements of society for service of various 
kindSf and the necessity for varying kinds of education to satisfy 
the varying demands of society. 

13. The life-career motive, or economic or vocational motive, 
when found, conforms to the requirements of method in that the 
pupils have provided for them a genuine situation, a continuous 
activity in which they are interested for its own sake; and that a 
genuine problem develops within the situation as a stimulus for 
thought and a motive for action. 

14. “The guiding thesis of modern education is that it should 
include nothing simply because tradition alone recommends it or 
because its inutility has not been conclusively established. 
Education should include yiothing for which an affirmative case 
cannot now be made outy^ Vocational guidance, through its 
elements of placement, supervision, and follow-up, will be able 
to check the results and measure the effectiveness and functioning 

* Eliot, C., The Life Career Motive in Education^ Houghton Mifflin 
Company, New York, 1913. 

* Flexner, a., a Modem School^ General Education Board, New York, 
1916, p. 17. 
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of the education given to individuals and groii]xs and to rocoin- 
inend readjustments in our educational offerings for those groups 
and individuals at the various age and intolligenee l('V(4s. 

15. The doctrine of formal discipline or the transfer of training 
has been displaced by the newer doctrine of , special tra ini tni, which 
is, that for special ability in any line of activity the training 
must be given in that line. It has been proved that then' is 
transfer of training from one line of activity to another only in 
the proportion in which the elements of the activity are idc'iitical. 
This is merely another way of denying the fact of transh'r of 
training. This develops into one of the fundamental principle's 
of vocational education and vocational guidance. It is now 
becoming increasingly vital to the individual that he choose' th(» 
specific line of activity for which he is best fitted. This is ('spe- 
cially true when he is on the eve of entering wagi^ earning or 
entering on education for wage (‘arning. We can no lonyer 
educate individuals upon the fallacious assumption that training 
acquired in one line of activity can he transferred to a different 
line, 

16. The foundation of all learning is based directly upon the 
accumulated experiences of the learnc'r. The learner must use t hc^ 
experiences which he has had in interpreting (he new experience's, 
and applying the new knowledge. The new psychology tc'aclu's 
us that individuals accpiire information and skills along the 
lines of their capacities and interests. Vocational guidaiuje, by 
evaluating these capacities, abiliti(*s, and interests, indicak^s 
the line of education and learning that individuals can most 
profitably pursue. 

17. We learn best and most readily tho.se things we like b(.*st 
and can do best, and which bring the most i)lcasant results. 
Psychology teaches us that we learn best and like best those activities 
for which we have the greatest inherent capacity and ability. Voca- 
tional guidance aims to discover at tla^ entrance levc'ls th(*so 
inherent capacities and abilities, and indicates the most profitable 
line of learning.^ 

* Dewey, J., Interest and Effort in Education, Houghton Mifflin (’^)rni)iiny, 
New York, 1913. 
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11. THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES AND ASSUMPTIONS OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE: THE NEEDS OF SOCIETY FOR THE GUIDANCE 
OF ITS MEMBERS'^ 

18. Our present form of civilization is that of a socialized 
democracy. Such a civilization needs all forms and types of 
service. The mere fact that an individual is discovered to be 
best fitted for one form of service instead of another places no 
stigma upon that individual so long as he performs that service 
to the utmost level of his ability. 

19. Our democracy demands a thoroughly democratic form of 
education f in which every type of individual can secure that form of 
education and training which will develop his capacities to the 
utmost^ and enable him to give the greatest measure of service to 
society. 

20. Society, in its schools and life activities, must offer oppor- 
tunities for all individuals to develop their capacities to the 
highest possible point within the limits of the resources available 
for this purpose. 

21. It is true that within limits there is one best person for 
every job. Each person is better adapted for work in some one 
vocational field than in some other. It is the function of guid- 
ance to discover and bring together the right person to the right 
life activities, so far as is humanly possible. 

22. From the standpoint of social and economic efficiency 
it is ideally desirable that we have some means of discovering the 
one best person for each form of service that society demands^ and 
place that person in that form of service. 

28. The provision of complete and systematic vocational 
guidance would he an expression of the belief in equality of oppor- 
tunity for a fitting education for all types and classes of individuals 
living in a democracy. 

24. Vocational guidance is an important part of our present 
comprehensive plan for a democratic form of education suitable 
for the type of democracy we have at present. This compre- 
hensive plan of education includes the following: 

* See Dewey, J., The School aiid Society^ University of Chicago Press, 
(Chicago, 111., 1909. Gillette, J. M., Vocational Education^ American Book 
Company, New York, 1910. Munroe, J. P., New Demands in Education^ 
Doubleday Page & Company, New York, 1912. Weeks, M. R., Socializing 
the Three R’s, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1919. 
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(а) Education for citizenship service.— Qonwwon to and required of all 
up to a minimum of about the sixth grade. 

(б) Education for Economic Service.— The ability to earn an adequate 
livelihood is the first essential to good citizenship^ and is equally essential 
to the individual and to the state. Training for economic service will 
begin at an earlier age for some, a later age for others, depending upon 
rnany factors of heredity and environment of the individual, his capaci- 
ties and abilities, but for no one under the age of 14. There will also be 
wide differences in the form of economic service. The capacities, limi- 
tations, and abilities of the individual will inevitably determine not only 
the form of economic service but also the grade or level of tliat economic 
service. 

(c) Education for Leisure Activities.— At the i)resent time our school 
system, especially above the elementary grades, is largely education for 
personal culture and civism, which function largely outside of those 
hours devoted to vocational activities. It must sooner or later be 
recognized that education for leisure should come only after the indi- 
viduals have earned the right to it by citizenship service, and earned 
the leisure for it by economic service, and then we have the great 
question as to whether education for leisure should be chargeable to the 
public or to the individual. 


25. Vocational guidance is not as necessary in education for 
citizenship as is civic guidance. There should be no choice 
in that matter. Specific vocational guidance will function most 
fully in education for economic service. This in itself will be an 
explanation of the present emphasis on vocational guidance as 
distinguished from educational, social, civic, physical, moral, 
ethical, and aesthetic guidance. Guidance in the field of leisure 
education is largely a matter of individual choice. 

26. Vocational guidance is founded upon the basic principle 
of necessity for education for complete citizenship in a democracy 
such as ours, wherein all kinds of service are essential and 
required, should be prepared for, rewarded, and honored. 

27. Vocational guidance assists materially in the fullest 
development of each individual to the limit of his capacities, 
to the ultimate end that he is better prepared for service to society, 
better able to carry his own economic load, produce a surplus, 
be more efficient in service, and become self-reliant and self- 
respected. 

28. Our present American democracy is becoming more and 
more industrial in character. The 1920 census gives the following 
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percentages of our population employed in the corresponding 
vocational fields:® 


TiBLB II 

Per Cent 


Manufacturing and mechanical industries 30.8 

Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry 26.3 

Trade and barter (commerce) 10.2 

Domestic and personal service 8.2 

Clerical occupations *7.5 

Transportation occupations 7.4 

Professional service 6.25 

Extraction of minerals 2.6 

Public service 1.75 


29. Efficiency in production is absolutely necessary to the best 
maintenance of any society. Therefore, any plan of education 
should include, as an essential part of that plan, education 
for production. Selection is necessary in bringing about the 
education of the right individual for the right form of production 
and service. 

80. The employment manager in business and industry is 
interested in vocational selection, while the educator of youth 
is interested not only in vocational guidance but life guidance. 
This means that we must effect the fullest development of each 
individual and obtain recognition of his potentialities and capac- 
ities, with the fullest opportunities for education and for service 
to society along lines which will develop that individual to his 
highest capacity. 

'SI. A democratic form of education is based upon equality of 
educational opportunity. This does not mean in any sense 
opportunity for all to take one form of education arranged for 
one class, but equal opportunities for a fitting education for all 
types of individuals and all classes of society. Paralleling this 
form of education wo must also have a scientific and systematic 
form of guidance covering all elements of the individual, 
the vocations, education, and society. 

32. This democratic form of education must still more diver- 
sify some of its offerings, especially for the 14-year olds, and its 
methods of teaching and administration, to meet in the best pos- 
sible way the known diversities of its human material and the 
recognized diversity of the service needs and demands of society. 

•“Population: Occupations,” vol. iv, Fourteenth Cens\iH of the Uniled 
States^ Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C., 1920, 
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33. In a democracy it is necessary that we have a conscious 
effort on the part of the state toward the shaping of the ideals, 
attitudes, and behavior of its citizens to secure the inaxinuuu 
of service, to promote social cohesion, and to maintain th(' 
permanency of its institutions, all of which call for a definite 
system of vocational guidance under public and state control 
unless other agencies can do it better. 

34. Vocational guidance is desirable as an effective agency in 
the promotion and the control of the general economic and social 
welfare. 

35. A democracy is governed and controlled from within. 'Flus 
means that all individuals and all separate groups must be 
educated to the maximum along the lines of their gnwitest 
service and the development of right ideals. 

36. An efficient system of vocational guidance will pn)V(‘, 
we hope, to be an imi)ortant agency in solving many of tlu^ 
present problems of industrial and social unrest. 

37. The state must control the steadily lengthening period of 
social infancy and social adjustment. This can only be dom^ 
by a state system of vocational guidance. The inen'asing 
complexity of our modern, social — industrial order makes this 
increasingly necessary. 

38. It is certain that we have not as yet attained the best 
form of human organization, but that we are progre.ssing in tin? 
direction of better ones. Scientific guidance is an important 
agency in social progress. 

39. Social progress can l)e attained only through the soc^'al 
adjustments of individuals to their environimmt. 

40. Life guidance of youth is an important part of the (con- 
tinuance of our present devedoping social order and its ultimate^ 
development into something better and finer. 

41. Social progress depends in large measures on the produc- 
tion of goods and wealth. Wealth can only be accumulated 
when individuals are producing a surplus. More efficient pro- 
duction and greater individual happine.ss and satisfaction can 
best be attained through bett(‘r guidance, better education, and 
better selection, resulting in more efficient service of individuals. 

42. Vocational guidance and vocational education should 
bring about the improvement of the individual and his powers 
of service. This means a similar improvement in the groups to 
which he belongs, and ultimately to society as a whole. 
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43. Vocational {and educational) guidance is the machinery 
whereby we can attain to a much greater measure of equalization 
and of social justice in education, 

in. THE ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES AND ASSUMPTIONS OF VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE^ 

44. In our present social and economic order it is becoming 
increasingly necessary that every individual hear his own economic 
load and produce a surplus. Vocational guidance coupled with 
vocational education seeks to assure that each individual will be 
able to do this more efficiently. 

45. Complete vocational guidance would subserve the common 
interests of individuals, of employers, of consumers, and of 
society generally. 

46. Vocational guidance coupled with vocational education 
tends to increase incomes, in that each individual will produce 
more or will produce the same with less effort, making it possible 
for him to obtain greater rewards. 

47. Vocational guidance assists materially in that chief purpose 
of living beings to keep on living. It assists materially in economic 
self-preservation. 

48. The supreme command of nature is “be strong.^^ The one 
great virtue is strong.^* Vocational guidance with vocational 
education makes individuals much stronger economically. It 
also prolongs the economic life of the individual. 

49. When human energy, capacity, or power is allowed to go 
to waste, or is not used in the most efficient manner, society 
weakens itself to that extent. The great function of vocational 
guidance is to eliminate the waste of human capacity, energy, 
and power. 

50. In our present social order the real struggle is to see 
who can become the most productive, and the prizes of life are 
awarded accordingly. Men succeed only by means of the instru- 
ments of production and are rewarded in proportion to the serv- 
ices they render and the values society places upon their services. 

51. It is one of the functions of government to distinguish 
between economic and uneconomic activities for the prime pur- 

’Sco Carver, T. M., Essays in Social JnsticSf Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1916. Seligman, The Economic Interpretation of His- 
toryf Columbia University Press, New York, 1922. Carver, T. M., The 
Economy of Human Energy^ The Macmillan Company, New York, 1924. 
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pose of promoting the economic and suppressing the uneconomic. 
A system of vocational guidance is most decidedly an cconomi<* 
activity and, therefore, should be promoted by the state. 

52. In a democracy such as ours it is desirable that there be 
some methods of discovering, evaluating, training and offering 
opportunities for service for every kind of capacity and talent. 
This is the function of vocational guidance. 

53. It is a method of discovering and placing the one best 
person on the one best job. 

54. It will materially shorten the period of learning the 
vocation. 

55. Vocational guidance will tend to develop the personality, 
the self-respect, and the confidence of individuals. 

56. Vocational guidance will give to the physically weak a 
greater measure of equality and increase the economic security of 
all workers. It will tend to decrease in both education and 
production the cost of supervision. 

57. It will increase production with a less expenditure of effort. 
It will raise the quality of the product, and reduce spoilage. 

58. It will increase the stability of labor, reduce accidents, 
and reduce the cost of production. 

59. One of the first duties ot any state is to help conserve all 
its resources — material resources, such as land, forests, mines; 
human resources; and spiritual resources. 

60. Neither a democracy, nor any other political group, can 
pick, choose, and discard its human material. One of its valuable 
resources is the undiscovered and undeveloped capacities of its 
potential citizens. Vocational guidance aims systematically to 
isolate and evaluate all forms of capacities in human material to 
indicate the best form of education for each to the two ends of 
greater service to society and the ultimate end of the greater 
happiness of the individual in that service. 

61. In every society we find all sorts, kinds, and dc^grees of 
humanity with varying quantities and qualities of abilities, 
capacities, limitations, and assets. “ Nature knows no equality.” 
A democracy needs many kinds and degrees of abiiilyf talent, and 
service. This must be recognized in our system of education, and 
guidance is essential in guiding the right individual through the 
right form of education to the right form of service. 

62. It is, then, the moral duty of any state to recognize, 
conserve, train, develop, and make use of every form of aptitude, 
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talent, capacity, and ability, and at the same time to recognize 
weaknesses, disabilities, liabilities, and limitations, so far as it 
can. This is what systematic guidance aims to do. 

63. The present state of our society, with the rapidly rising 
standard of living, the increasing high cost of living, the dissipa- 
tion of our natural resources — all bringing about the demand for 
greater efficiency in production, distribution, consumption, and 
service — indicates very clearly that we must conserve, educate, 
and develop more the ability to produce efficiently. 

64. A democracy must offer opportunities and incentives for 
the discovery, evaluation, development, and practice, in service, 
of all forms of individual capacities, interests, and aptitudes. 
This requires an organized system of vocational guidance and 
vocational education, leading to the most efficient forms of 
vocational education and vocational service. 

65. Progress in nature and in society is made through selection, 
elimination, and differentiation. There is no one form of education 
best for all people. In a democracy there must be many forms of 
education. The kind of education that best prepares one individ- 
ual for college does not necessarily best prepare another individ- 
ual for life or for earning a living. Vocational guidance will 
develop the necessity for a much wider variety of educational 
offerings then we have at present. 

IV. THE ADMINISTRATIVE PRINCIPLES AND ASSUMPTIONS OF 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

66. In a democracy such as ours there can be no recognition 
or limitation of classes by class legislation or class education^ as 
classes are now conceived and recognized. The foundation of 
democracy is a recognition of the rights, abilities, and capacities 
of each individual with the fullest opportunity for that individual 
to develop to the utmost. This is one of the foundation princi- 
ples of vocational guidance. Our educational system of the past, 
above the elementary grades, has violated the above principle 
in that it recognized and was designed for only one class of our 
population, those able to go to college. 

67. The offerings of any democratic and public school system 
must be diversified in such a manner as to provide the fullest 
opportunity for a fitting edtwaiion, for all types of students, 
regardless of color, creed, social or economic status, or intelligence 
level. 
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68. The various curricula or courses of the schools within tho 

public school system should be so organized as to allow th(^ pro- 
gram of each student to be m regard to //jc i/ov'c 

main divisions of education: (a) education for (citizenship service, 
(6) education for economic service, (c) education for leisure 
activities. 

69. In general, the curricula of the i)ublic school system should 
be organized as follows: 

(a) Minimum essentials for civic service rc(iuired of all up to th(i 
sixth or seventh grade. 

(b) Differentiated and div(U-sifi(*d curricula organized on the 
basis of the main divisions of our social activitu's and ncnuls on 
the basis of individual diifeiTnces and ncM'ds— these in thcc 
seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth graders. 

(c) Specialized curricula of various lengths for students of th(c 
ages 15 to 20 upward. Tlu^se should prepare, as desired and 
necKlcd, for entrance to some specific activity, such as entrancii 
to some specific college and spccifuHl course in that colh'ge, to 
technical schools, to apprenticeship courses, to long-t('rm voca- 
tional training courses, to short-term training vocational courses. 

70. It should be accepted, ultimately, as fundamental and 
essential that before any student is admitted to a definite, vocational 
education course he or she should be submitted to both diagnostic 
arid informative forms of vocational guidance ^ (‘it her in or out of 
school, and a choice made of vocation as a result of this guidam;(‘. 
The main reason for th(^ pn'sent w(*akness of our syst(*m of 
vocational education is because this principle has l)(*en violabal. 

71. That all curricula should be so organizi'd that every 
student is fitted for some definite activity by the end of high school 
or before. This activity may be attendance at college or tech- 
nical school or effective entranei^ to apprenti(*(‘ship or i)racti(5e 
in some vocation. 

72. That no mdividual should be allowed permanently to .screr 
connection with the public school system until he has been placed 
in possession of some iruirketablc skill or knowledge. 

73. Guidance consists not only of advising individuals con- 
cerning their life activities, Imt also in preparing them to make a 
fitting entrance to their vocational activity, placing them in 
the vocation and supervising them there until assured that they 
are making progress so far as their limitations will permit. 
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74. For systematic vocational guidance it is necessary that 
comprehensive and cumulative records be kept for every student 
in our public schools. These records should cover all phases 
of the personal, intellectual, and environmental life of the 
individual that have anything to do with determining his 
career. 

75. The advisers should never dictate the choice — they should do 
no more than outline the probable chances of success or failure 
along certain lines. 

76. Ideally, vocational placement should come only after a 
decision has been reached that no further advantages will 
accrue to the student or to society by that individual remaining 
longer in school. Furthermore, placement should he made only 
after the individual has been given specific training that will enable 
him to make the most effective entrance to that vocation. 

77. Vocational guidance should be done only on a basis of 
scientific data concerning the individual, all phases of his sub- 
jective and objective environment, a knowledge of the oppor- 
tunities for service, the requirements of entrance to that service, 
and the methods of meeting those requirements. This data 
should be secured by scientific analysis of the individuals and 
occupations. At the present time there seems to be a tendency 
to over-emphasize the value of psychological tests. A complete 
guidance program should survey the social, emotional, tempera- 
mental and economic phases of the individual as well as intelli- 
gence and success in school work. 

78. Vocational guidance may be conceived as consisting of 
four major divisions: (a) a thorough-going analysis of the individ- 
ual; (6) a thorough-going analysis of the vocations; (c) a thorough- 
going aiialysis of the educational offerings that will prepare for 
entrance to those vocations; (d) an individual guidance prescrip- 
tion based on these analyses, 

79. A scientific method should be developed for (a) making 
these analyses; (6) testing, measuring, and evaluating individuals; 
(c) routing individuals through the system; (d) placement in 
employment; (c) supervision, adjustment, and progress in 
employment. 

80. Eventually, no regular students in our public schools should 
be allowed to enter upon any prevocational or vocational course 
until they have passed through the system of vocational and 
educational guidance and advisement. 
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81. After these students have passed through the advisement 
system and have been advised, they are perfectly free to follotv 
or reject, in whole or in part, the advice given, 

82. All advice should be checked wherever possible by tryout 
courses within the school, and by vacation and after-school 
activities, before the final choice is made. 

83. The system of follow-up must function after the studtmt 
has entered employment. The objectives of the follow-up 
system are: (a) to check up on advice given; {h) to test the efti- 
ciency of the vocational education given; (c) to assure that the 
student is given the fullest opportunity to make i)rogrcss, and to 
make adjustments that may be essential to that progress. Suixt- 
vision should be continued until the student is at least 18 years 
of age. 

84. An adequate system of records covering all phases of the 
studenVs career from infancy until the age of 21 should be 
maintained to furnish: (a) a basis for advisement; {h) a basis 
for adjustments; (c) data for changes in the advisement, training, 
and placement systems, etc. 

85. The various vocations call for various qualifications. 
They have differing requirements and limitations, differing 
entrance requirements. The.se iniLst be recognized so that 
the right individual may be .selected and trained for efficient 
service in these vocations. 

86. One of the functions of guidance is to help adapt the 
schools and their various curricula to, first, the needs of society; 
second, the needs and capacities of the individual. 

87. Although it is true “it is not possible to make the most of 
any student vocationally until wo have made the most of him 
cdueationally,^' the education of the student should have as an 
ultimate objective economic .service in some vocation. 

88. The workers in the guidance field should: (a) pay more 
attention to other forms of guidance, i,e,, civic, moral, educational, 
social; (b) remove the present over-emphasis on placement in 
industry and business; (c) collate and disseminate, for the purposes 
of guidance coun.selors, the data recently developed in the 
fields of psychology, sociology, economics, and secondary 
education. 

89. The entire life-guidance system in all its elements should 
he an integral part of the regular public school system. While 
the assistance and cooperation of other interested organizations 
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are welcome, the final authority and responsibility for all non- 
family phases of the work rest with the administrators of the 
public schools. 

90. No matter how complete the analysis of an individuars 
capacities, qualifications, and potentialities may be, it will be 
useless unless it is accompanied by complete job analyses and 
specifications of the qualities and capacities required for succe.ss 
on a wide variety of carefully designated vocations. 

91. Guidance, except in care cases, cannot be done once for 
all. It is necessary that guidance he looked upon as a recurring 
process at certain points or levels in the individuars progress. 


CASE PROBLEM 

Stay in School 

The following is the entire contents of a leaflet entitled ‘‘Stay in School. 
Education Pays.” It is a message to the boys and girls of America, 
Issued by the Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor, in 
cooperation with the Child Conservation Section of the Council of National 
Defense. 


Boys and Girls Stay in School! 

Train for the Future 1 

‘‘1. Children should .stay in school as long as |X)ssible because education 
means better jobs, 

“Boys and girls who go to work at the end of grammar school rarely 
get good jobs. The work they find to do is usually unskilled. It offers little 
training or chance for advancement. When they are older, they find that 
they are still untrained for the skilled work which offers a future. Education 
means higher wages, 

”2. Many boys and girls, when they leave school, find work that offers 
a high wage for a beginner. But these wages seldom grow, because the 
work requires no training. 

‘‘3. A position with a future and steadily increasing wages requires 
school training. 


Here Is the Proof: 


”4. This table (prepared by the United States Bureau of Education) 
compares the wages of a group of children who left school at 14 years of age 
with another group who left at 18 years of age. 
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Table III 


Age 

Earnings per Week of 
Children Who Left School 
AT 14, THE End of 
Grammar School 

Eakningm per Week of 
('hildken Who Left School 
AT IS, THE End «)F 

High School 

14 

$ 4.00 


15 

4.50 


16 

5.00 


17 

6.(K) 


18 

7.00 

$10. (N) 

19 

S.50 

10 75 

20 

9.50 

15 (M) 

21 

9.50 

16 (H) 

22 

11.75 

2000 

23 

11.75 

21 tK) 

24 

12. (M) 

23. (M) 

25 

12.75 

31.(H) 


Total salary till 25 yi-ars 

Total salary till 25 years 


of age, $5,112.50 

of age, $7,337.50 


“At 2/5 years of ago the hoy who had roinainod in soliool until IS liad 
received over $2,000 more salary than the hoy wlio left at 1 1, and was 
then receiving over $9(K) a year more. 

“This is equivalent to an investment of $JS,(K)0 at 5 jmt c(‘ni. (’an 
a hoy increase liis capital as fast any other way? 

“From this time on tlie salary of the better cducat(‘d hoy will rise* still 
more rapidly, while the eaniings of tin? hoy who left school at 14 will incn'ase 
but little. 

“Although the wages i)ai<l now are much higher than when this study 
was mad<?, the comparison remains the same. 

Doen It Pay to Poidiuor Ynur Stuflicsl 

“5. Education means a successful and u.scful life. Jt pays the irnlividiial. 

“(). Education means effici(‘nt workers. It pays the nation. Show this 
to your parents and ask them what they think about it. 

Stay in Sr hoot!" 

Questions 

1. Are the statements contaimsl in the first two paragraphs true os 
they stand? Are they true fi>r ail children and all kinds of educatiofi? 
Are they true for soira* childn*n and some kinds o! education? Are they 
true for all children and any kimi of education? What (pjalifications arc? 
necessary? 

2. What is the fallacious tissumption of paragru])h 2? 

3. Is the statement contained in paragraph 3 true? If the statement is 
true, when should the school training he given? 

4. What is the fallacy upon which this table is based? 

fi. Are statements 5 and 6 true? 

6. 'N^’bat principles of guidance are involved in this case problem? 
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CASE PROBLEM 

Employment Certificates in Providence, Rhode Island 

The 1920-21 report of the agent in charge of the issuing of employment 
certificates in the City of Providence, Rhode Island, gives the following 
statements: 

“ 1. The total number of children between the ages of 12 and 16 was 7,918. 

“2. On January 1, 1921, there were 4,157 employment certificates in 
force, 1,658 held by children between the ages of 14 and 15, and 2,599 held 
by children 15 years of age or over. 

“3. The 4,157 certificate-holding children were in the following grades 
at the time the certificates were granted: 

Table IV 


High school 678 

Grammar graduates 541 

In eighth grade 586 

In seventh grade 925 

In sixth grade 796 

In fifth grade 245 

In fourth grade 92 

In third grade 4 

In ungraded classes 90 


“4. The report of the truant officer shows that there were 171 cases 
taken to court — 154 boys, 17 girls — distributed by ages as follows: 

Table V 


8 years of age 7 

9 years of age 12 

10 years of age 18 

1 1 years of age 24 

12 years of age 37 

13 years of age 38 

14 years of age 29 

15 years of age 6” 


Questions 

1. What is the significance of items 1 and 2 to the guidance worker? 

2. What conclusions might one draw from the distribution in item 3? 

3. What is the relationship between the distribution in items 3 and 4? 

4. Where should guidance begin in the city of Providence? 

5. What principles of guidance are involved in this case problem? 

CASE PROBLEM 
High School Mortality 

The Rei)ort of the Superintendent of Schools, New York City, 1920-22, 
High Schools, pages 90-100, presents the following: 
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High School Mortality 

During the year a thorough study has been made of the * 'mortality" of 
first-yeai: classes which has occasioned much comment by members of 
the Board of Education and citizens interested in the schools. Every 
principal submits the results of his investigation. A very general agreement 
has been reached as to the following causes which account for the failure of 
pupils to continue in school; 

“ 1. Economic pressure at home. 

*‘2. Failure of parents to value the high school training. 

*‘3. Personal desire of pupils to get inte active business life, or to attend a 
business school. 

Attainment of age entitling to employment. Many pupils who 
anticipate entering business remain in high school only long enough to meet 
the requirements of employment laws. Allied to this is the expectation 
of the pupil to obtain a more desirable ix)sition at higher wages if he a))plies 
for employment as a high school i)upil rather than only an elementary 
school graduate. 

‘* 5 . Failure in mastering the subjects of the course of study chosen duo to 
misplacement. 

“6. Failure to adapt himself to a new and untried system of organization 
and instruction. 

Excessive absence or illness and unfavorable conditions at home for 
study of prepared home work. 

^‘8. Part-time school attendance and lack of study periods under teacher 
guidance. Incidentally, lack of oi>iM)rtunity to engage in all the activitnss 
in school, which supplement regular school work and which contribute to 
school spirit. 

^*9. Many principals account for the failure of pupils in their work to poor 
preparation in elementary schools and to lack of training in proper methods 
of study and application.’^ 

Questions 

1. Are high school principals as a group disinterested competent investi- 
gators of such a problem when it concerns their own schools? 

2. What evidence have we at Iiund to raise doubts concerning "economic 
pressure at home” as the most important reiuson why high school pupils 
leave the high school? 

3. WTiy do parents fail to value the high school training? Is it equally 
valuable for all students? For what group is it of most value? For what 
group is it of little value? . Should all 14- to 18-ycar olds attend some high 
school if possible? Some particular high school? 

4. Is it a bad thing that pupils have a personal desire to get into active 
business life? How does it happen that this desire has developed? 

5. The largest group of stmlents in the New York City schools that 
received employment certificates in the iieriod September 1, 1921 to May 31, 
1922, are as follows: 

By Gradb Attained By A«» 

Grade 7A 4,336 Just 14 years 4,564 

Grammer graduates 6,474 Just 15 years 14,234 

High school lA 3,160 Just 16 years 2,968 
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The total number issued (first applications) was 21,766. Is it such a 
serious matter that they do go to work at these ages and grades? Is it a 
natural or an unnatural procedure? What is it that we object to? 

6. Is there any system which will assure all students being properly 
placed in high schools? Where is it being used? 

7. Why do students "fail to adapt themselves to a new and untried 
system of organization and instruction?” 

8. Is the school at all responsible for “excessive absence and illness” 
and unfavorable conditions for study at home? 

9. Should part-time school and work tend to keep the student in school 
or tend to take him away? What are the economic advantages of such an 
arrangement? The educational advantages? 

10. Is item 9 generally true? What metliods do we have of proving 
or disproving it? What projwrtion of high school work is organized in 
sequence with grammar school work? Is it a function of the grammar 
grades to train in proper methods of study? 

11. Which principles of guidance are involved in this case problem? 

CASE PROBLEM 

Non-promotion Charts 

On page 139 of the summary volume of the Cleveland School Surve^y, 
Leonard P. Ayres, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City, 1917, the 
following (^hart is presented showing the per cent of failures in each grade for 
three successive June promotions: 


Chart 4 
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Questions 

1 . Of what value is such a chart to the guidance counselor? 

2. How would you go about obtaining such a one for your school system ? 

3. What are the fundamental causes for the high jxvik at grade 5? 

4. )\liat is the explanation of the valley at grade 2? 

5. How do you explain the high percentage of failures in the first grade? 

6. Which of the peaks and valleys arc of signifi(‘auce to the guidance 
counselor? 

7. What explanation have you to offer for the sharp rise at grade 7 for 
the year 1913? 

8. Explain the steady rise in non-promotion for all three years from the; 
second to the fifth grade. 

9. What fundamental [irinciples of guidance are involved in this case 
problem (see statement of principles). 

10. Ourschool systems function in many ways;of which particular functam 
is the chart good evidence? 


CASE PROBLEM 

Thk Vkteiians’ Huukau 

In the New York Di.strictof the Veterans’ Bureau there are about 17,tMM) 
men in training and a large proportion of them are “in wrong”- -assigned 
training in occupations for which thi‘y are in no way fitted, and in which 
they can never hope to succeed. It is costing the (lovernment on the aver- 
age about $2,r)(K) per man per year, and on hundreds of these men as much 
as $7,5(K) luus been wiisted in fruit le.ss efforts. 

For the Now York subdi.strict covering tin* territory adja(*(*nt to New 
York, with about 3,(K}0 trainees, there is a vocational committ(*e of five* men 
who do nothing else but consider readvisement cases, 'fhey probably 
handle on an average ten c.-uses a day. 3'hey have been at this work since 
January 1, 1923, and arc going full siM*(‘d ami there is no emd in sight. 

Questions 

1. What are the fundamc*ntal ba.scs of the general dissatisfaction among 
the trainees being vocationally reeducated und<u' the Smith-Sears Act t 

2. What type of disability do most of them have? 

3. Are they a selected group? If s<», on what bjisis? 

4. Outline a jx^ssiblc mode of pnaaalurc for the vocational coininittCH* of 
five men. 

5. Outline an ideal |)crs<jnncl for such a committee? 

6. Outline a method of proctslure that should have been aiioptial at the 
very beginning of the work when it was under the Federal Bcjard of Voca- 
tional Education. 

7. Estimate the cost of this misguidance at the rate and cost given. 

8. Considering the knowledge of trained jK*rsonncl in the Personnel 
iSystem of the United States Army that was easily available at the end of the 
war, why do you suppose that advantage was not taken of it for this 
work? 
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9. Why not adopt it now? 

10. What principles of guidance have been violated in the procedure of the 
Veterans' Bureau? Observed? 

11. Why is it so difficult to get these trainees to admit that they have 
been reeducated? 


CASE PROBLEM 


Causes of Educational Backwardness 


Dr. Cyril Burt, the English psychologist, in his book. The Distribution 
and Relatione of Educational Ahilitieey P. S. King k Son, London, 1917, 
on pages 37-38 presents data from which the following table is adapted: 


Table VI. — Causes of Educational Backwardness of Approximately 
600 Children in the Special (MD) Schools 

Fxb Cent 


A. Non-mental factors 

Irregular attendance 11 

Inefficient teaching 4 

General physical defect 10 

Special physical defect 7 

Defect of character 7 

B. Mental factors 

Weak general ability inborn 11 

Weak general educational ability result of above 15 

Specific educational defect 17 

Defect of character instability 11 

Irregularity of mental growth 7 


100 

Questions 


39 


61 


100 


1. Is the A or B group most influenced by environment? By heredity? 

2. Which of the above items could be corrected in school? By what 
specific means? 

3. What are the apparent causes of irregular attendance? What are the 
real caueeet 

4. What are the apparent causes of “defect in character?" What are 
the real causes? 

5. What can the school system as at present organized do about all the 
items under B? 

6. Wliat might a scientific system of guidance do? Make a list of 
remedial items. 

7. Upon what principles of guidance is this case problem based? 


CASE PROBLEM 

Survey Recommendations for Kansas 

“The Report of Survey of State Higher Institution in Kansas," BuH., 
No. 40, 1923, United States Bureau of Education, G. F. Zook contains 
among others the following recommendations: 
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''That the state law requiring the admission to the freshman class of all 
graduates from accredited high schools in Kansas be rcj)caleii. 

"That liberal arts and sciences, engineering, fine arts, medicine, pharmacy, 
agriculture, law, commerce, education, and graduate study be recognised as 
major lines of work at the university. 

"That agriculture, engineering, home economics, vocational education, 
industrial journalism, graduate study, and the biological and physical 
sciences be recognized as major lines of work at the agriculture college. 

"That all vocational, industrial engineering, and engineering courses nt 
the normal schools for other than teacher-training purposes be abolished, 
except temporarily for the rehabilitation of soldiers at Pittsburgh and Hays; 
and that in the meantime the vocational and regular students be separated 
rigidly into classes for each group." 

Questions 

1. Why should not all graduates from the accredited high schools bo 
automatically admitted to the freshman classes at the university? On 
what basis admitted ? Excluded ? Admitted to some courses excluded from 
others? How decided? Wlio should make the decision? ^\hat name 
might you give to this process? 

2. Which of the courses designated as "major lines of work" are special- 
ized? Not specialized? Partly specialized? Which arc definitely voca- 
tional? Not vocational? Which have definite vocational objectives? 
What proportion of time in the vocational courses are given to vocational 
subjects? Cultural subjects? 

3. Do all of the courses retained as major courses at the agricultural 
college logically belong there? Why abolish the designated course fnnn 
normal schools? Why should studentu in vocational and regular classes be 

rigidly separated? i • • 

4. Upon what principle of vocational education are the above decisions 

based? 

5. WTiat principles of vocational guitlance is involved? 

6. What is indicated for the high schools and freshman classes in the 
colleges if these recommendations are put into effect? 
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THE SIX KINDS OF GUIDANCE NOW BEING USED 

The attempt to satisfy the needs of individuals for guidance, 
and the demand of society for efficient service by individuals, 
couphid with the demands of scientific management in industry 
and in business to get the one best person on any job, have 
resulted in the development of six kinds or systems of guidance. 
These six kinds of guidance may be looked upon as separate units, 
each complete in itself, or some of them may be given various 
values and still be related and made into one system of guidance, 
or, better yet, the six types, with the exception of character 
analysis, unified into one complete harmonious whole. 

1. Diagnostic and Directive.' — The type of guidance which is 
attracting most attention at the present time is that in which an 
individual is looked upon as a ‘‘case'' for analysis, examination, 
evaluation, and final diagnosis, with advice given which amounts 
to nearly the same thing as a doctor's prescription, with, of course, 
the same reservation that, just as one does not need to follow 
the doctor’s advice, or have his prescription filled, neither need the 
individual follow the vocational counselor's advice if ho is not 
convinced of its value. 

This form of guidance is scientific and, so far as the instruments, 
methods, technique, and means available are used, it is as exact as 
diagnoses and prescriptions in the fields of medicine, law, theology 
or agriculture. It is a part of the movement toward the develop- 
ment of education from a philosophy into a science. It is follow- 
ing along with the new science of psychology, and is making use 
of all the recent discoveries in the field of psychology. It is 
taking advantage of research work in surveys, in the development 
of tests, scales, and measures, and particularly is it taking advan- 
tage of the technique that is being developed in all of the above 
fields. 

* See Sneuden, D., Educational Sociology^ The Century Company, New 
York, 1922, chap. xlvi. 
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There are six units in a complete guidance system organized 
on the above basis: 

(a) A mrvey of students, of educational opportunities, of occu- 
pational opportunities, of social needs. 

{h) The scientific analysis of the individuars (pialifications and 
characteristics, tlu* limitations of the retpiirenK'nts of the job, 
its advantages and disadvantages, its suitability. 

(c) The making of an arivised choice, on th(» basis of t he analyses 
made by the adviser, a study of the parents with some con.sid(*ra- 
tion of their wishes, and an analysis of the student. 

(d) Education and training, which sonu'times consists of further 
academic education, provocational education, the puisuance of 
tryout cours('s, and vocational education. 

(e) Placement, which sometimes consists of self-plaec'inent, 
sometimes of assisted placement. 

(/) Supervised progresson the job up to a minimum of 18 years of 
age, under control of pul)lic .school authoriti(\s. This progre.ss 
may be in terms of short-term units, juv(‘nil(^ jobs, vacation 
employment, or long-term units, such as apprentice.ship the 
entire process resulting in placement and n‘placement, arljust- 
inent and readjustment, until we are assured of the progress of 
the individual to the utino.st of his capacities.- 

2. Self -guidance. The .s(‘cond type of guidances being advo- 
cated by certain groups and individuals and being [)racti(‘(Ml in 
certain school .systems is that of .self-guidance by means of occu- 
pational information. This .system con.si.sts, primarily, in expos- 
ing the individual to a large amount of occupational information, 
with the belief that soiy<* one of th(‘.se occupations will stand out 
as Ix'ing eminently desiral)Ie to that individual. One work(‘r in 
this field says: “Our chief busine.ss in guidance is to give to 
the individual a bird’.s-eye view of the world’s work, the world’s 
needs, and the world’s o[)portunities.” It seems to the writer 
that this is pure idealism, con.si.sting largely of unformed asiHia- 
tions that can never be r<‘alized. 

3. Self-discovery. Along with the development of the junior 

high school movement, we heard a great deal about that function 
of the junior high .school which is denominated as self-discovery, 
try-outs, and diversified experiences for the purpo.se of wider 
contacts with the busine.ss of thcj world, with the ultimate pur^ 
pose of making wiser vocational choices. 

* See Chart 16 , chap. ix. 
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TRY-OUT COURSES 

This has resulted in the establishment of various so-called 
try-out courses in junior high schools. These courses are 
organized in four ways, each with its own particular name, as 
follows: 

(a) The RusselUBonser Plan (Dean Russell and Dr. Bonser, 
Teachers College, New York City). — In this plan there is one 
general shop with one teacher, and in this shop is equipment for 
performing operations and carrying on projects in various voca- 
tions, such as printing, wood working, concrete work, mechanical 
drawing, electrical work, metal working, etc. The boys are to 
go into these shops and make — within limits — ^whatever they 
want to, and participate in those activities which appear to them 
to be most attractive. 

(b) The Ettinger Plan (Former Superintendent Ettinger of New 
York City). — In this plan the shops are separated and in charge of 
a special teacher. The students are routed through four or more 
of these shops each year for two years, and then in the third year 
of the junior high school are supposed to specialize for the entire 
year in the shop which they like the best. 

(c) The Gary Plan (Gary, Indiana). — Under the Gary plan of 
prcvocational work or try-out courses a mechanic is hired as a 
teacher. He is given an order for some equipment or some repair 
work about the school. He starts the work, and then at the 
various class periods the pupils come in to work with him and 
are assigned by him to various tasks. 

(d) The Pittsburgh Combination Plan.— This type of try-out 
course is a combination of the Russell-Bonser plan and of the 
Ettinger plan. During the first of the three junior high school 
years, the pupils arc assigned to a general industrial shop organ- 
ized on the basis of the Russell-Bonser plan. The second year 
they are routed through three or more of the prevocational special 
shops organized on the Ettinger plan, and in the third year they 
are to choose and specialize in one of those shops. 

There is no question about the desirability of these try-out 
courses from a pedagogical and an educational point of view. 
But when the advocates of this type of work claim emphatic 
vocational guidance value for them, we are led to ask several 
questions. Some of these are: For what do they try out? With 
the 17,000 occupations listed in the Census, 200 of which are now 
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being taught in the public schools of New York City, only 12 arc 
found as try-out courses in the junior high schools, it seems to bo 
a logical question as to whether or not these try-out courses are 
not more negative than positive. 

Again, why should we not have try-out courses in commercial 
education, in household arts education, in fine arts education, in 
musical education, as well as in industrial education? Should 
not the junior high school multiply its try-out values b}^ organiz- 
ing try-out courses in all its departments? Why could we not 
have try-out courses in foreign languages, in mathematics, 
in English, in history, etc. to ascertain, or try out, the individuars 
capacities, and to discover his fitness for college entrance, and for 
specified courses in college, such as law, engineering, medicine, 
dentistry, etc.? 

This topic^ — the values of tr>'-out courses — illuKtrates well the 
paramount weakness of the whole vocational guidance, vocat ional 
education, and prevocational education movements. As yet 
no method has been developed of measuring the degree of 
fimctioning of these courses. No one as yet has ever attempted 
to find out whether these try-out courses really do try out, or just 
exactly what they try out for. It is not known whether the 
method of teaching now used develops in the best way whatever 
try-out values there may be. We do not know which of the 
four types of organizations has the most try-out value. It is 
true, however, that many people have dogmatic opinions favoring 
one or the other, and it is equally true that those opinions are 
based on nothing more than personal prejudices and empirical 
judgments. 

4. Self-analysis. — Dr, Frank Parsons, the father of the modern 
vocational guidance movement in this country,^ developed this 
self-analysis plan, which consists largely of the individual making 
an analysis of himself by filling in answers to a questionnaire. 
He then takes this blank to the counselor, after he has analyzed 
himself by means of the blank, and the counselor gives him much 
encouragement with a little specific advice. The Y. M. C. A. 
adopted this plan and have used it quite extensively, although 
at the present time there is some evidence of its being abandoned. 

• Pabsons, Frank, Choosing a Vocation^ Part I, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, New York, 1909, pp. 26-44. See Robinson, C. C., The Find Yourscl/ 
Ideoj Association Press, New York, 1922. Hyde, Wm., Self-measurement^ 
B. W. Huebsch, Inc., New York, 1908. 
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These methods are now gradually being discarded as being 
entirely too subjective. In place of this self-analysis we have 
the development of a method of analysis of an individual by more 
objective tests, measures, and scales. 

5. Character Analysis.** — The insistent demand of the individ- 
ual and of society for guidance and advice in regard to life 
careers has brought about a renaissance of the old discarded and 
thoroughly discredited method of analyzing character, and 
outlining an individual’s future, by means of phrenology, physi- 
ognomy, palmistry, and handwriting. This is wholly unscientific 
and without the slightest basis in scientific data or scientific 
methods, and yet, strange to say, we find many apparently 
intelligent people believing in the preposterous claims of the 
practitioners in this field. Still stranger is it that we find educa- 
tors, school teachers, etc., taking courses in character analysis so 
that they may be better able to understand, diagnose, and advise 
their pupils. It goes without saying that this is positively dan- 
gerous and should be discountenanced in every possible way. 

6. Inspirational Guidance.^ — There are many good-hearted 
people who are enthusiastic in their endeavors to do something 
for the unfortunate. They feel the great need for guidance 
among young people and, being untrained in scientific technique 
and methods, they quite naturally fall back upon the only method 
which they can use, namely, the method of inspiration. They 
feel that what is most needed is to inspire these young people 
to aspire, neglecting entirely any analytical study of the abilities 


^ Heo chap, ii for fuller discussion. 

® Williams, Sherman, 6'onie Successful Americans, Ginn and Conipany, 
l^oston, Ma.ss., 190-t. Tappan, Eva M., Heroes of Progress, Houghton 
Mifflin (binpany, Boston, Mass., 1921. Darrow, Elloyd L., The Boy's 
Own Book of Great Inventions, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1918. 
Bond, A. B., The American Boy's Engineering Book, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 1918. A Living without a Boss, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1911. Pahton, James, Captains of Industry, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass., 1919. Jackson, W. M., Making 
Business Advancement Sure, Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, 1924. 
Schwab, C. M., Succeeding with What You Have, The Century Company, 
New York, 1918. Fletcher, W. L., IIow to Get the Job You Want, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, New York, 1922. Douohton, L., Preparing for 
the WorhVs Work, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1922. Hollins, 
F. W., What Can a Young Man Do?, Little, Brown & Company, Boston, 
Mass., 1907. Rosenoarten, W., Choosing Your Life Work, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York, 1924. 
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and capacities of the young, and disregarding the facit that most 
of these young people would be unable to realize any of th(‘ir 
vague unformed aspirations to do or be something big and 
wonderful. They also fail to realize the importance of the doc- 
trine of individual diflferences, that people vary widely in many 
different ways. It is true that we all need inspiration occasion- 
ally and often it is t he one thing needful to push us over a ditficmlt 
place, but it cannot in any way be depended upon as a method of 
guifling young people individually or in groups into th(‘ place in 
life where they can find the greatest possible happiness and oppor- 
tunity for service. We must find and use a method that is not 
quite so entirely based upon sentiment, emotion, opportunistic 
inspiration, and vague aspirations. 

We must keep step with and take advantage of all the scien- 
tific te.sts, technique, methods, .scales, measures, and procedures 
that are being developed at the present time. 

CASE PROBLEM 

I'Ikfout 

The following jK)oin by K. A. (Jucst. has hern givaai ronsiih-rahlo piiblicniy. 
It wjis found in the offiec of a voeational guidance adviser, who stated that 
it typified the most imijortant principle in guidance. 

ICftout 

He brought me his rc{K)rt card from the leiiclnT and ho H{ii<l 
He wasn’t very proml of it, and sadly bowed his hejul. 

He wa.s excellent in reading, but arithmetic wim fair, 

And I noticed there were several “un.s;itiHfa«*torys” th(‘re. 

Put one little bit of credit that wa.s given brought me joy - 
He was “excellent” in effort and I fairly hugge<l the boy. 

“O, it doe.sn’t make muchditTerence, what is written on your curd, ” 

I told the little fellow, “if you’re only trying hard.” 

The “ver>' goods” and “excellents” ure fine, I must agree, 

But the effort you are making means a whole h>t more to me. 

And the thing that’.s mo.Ht imixirtant wlicn this card is put aside, 

Is to know in spite of failure that to do your f)est you’ve tried. 

“Just keep excellent in effort, all the rest will come to you, 

There isn’t any problem but some day you’ll leani to do; 

And at last when you grow older you will come to understand 
That by hard and patient toiling, men have risen to command. 

And some day you will discover when a greater goal’s at stake. 

That better far than brilliance is the effort you will make." 
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Questions 

1. What phase in the development of the guidance movement does this 
poem represent? 

2. Is it true that "it doesn't make much difference, what is written on 
the card" . . . "if you’re only trying hard?" To the individual? To 
the teacher? To the future employer? To the school system? To 
society? To the possible level attained by the individual? To the parent? 

3. Is it true that "Just keep excellent in effort, all the rest will come to 
you?” Anything else needful? What? 

4. Is it true that "There isn’t any problem but some day you’ll leani to 
do?" 

5. Is it true "That by hard and patient toiling men have risen to com- 
mand?" What else did they have? Has this boy got it? How can you 
find out? 

6. What should this parent have done instead of, or in addition to, what 
he did do? 

7. What might a guidance adviser do in such a situation, to conserve the 
valuable effort and still improve the situation? 

8. What are the possible maladjustments in this case? 

CASE PROBLEM 

Life 

The following poem by Nan Terrell Reed was given considerable promi- 
nence in the Aug. 15, 1923, issue of the New York Times: 

Life 

They told mo that Life could be just what I made it — 

Life could bo fashioned and worn like a gown; 

I, the Designer; mine the decision 
Whether to wear it with bonnet or crown. 

And so I selected the prettiest pattern — 

Life should be made of the rosiest hue — 

Something unique, and a bit out of fashion, 

One that perhaps would bo choaorv by low . 

But other lolha came and they leaned o’er my shoulder; 

Somebody questioned the ultimate cost; 

Somebody tangled the thread I was using; 

One day I found that my scissors were lost. 

And Somebody claimed the material faded ; 

Somebody said I'd be tired e’er 'twas worn; 

Somebody’s fingers, too pointed and spiteful. 

Snatched at the cloth, and I saw it was tom. 

Oh! Somebody tried to do all of the sewing; 

Wanting always to advise or condone 
Here is my Life, the product of many; 

Where is that gown I could fashion — alone. 
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Questions 

1. What opposing fundamental philosophies underlying present guidance 
practices are presented here? 

2. Give names of persons, books, or methods wliich advocate, present, 
or practice these opposing philosophies underlying guidance. 

3. Apply the “survival of the fittest” and the “elimination of the unfit” 
to the above. 

4. What are the ultimate objectives of life and living? 

5. Just how much individual freedom should or can bo allowed? How 
much should society dominate the individual? Certain case groups of 
individuals? 


CASE PROBLEM 

The Ten Commandments op Succ^bss 

The following has been given considerable publicity by nevvsjiapers, 
magazines, and particularly the Y. M. C. A., also in lectures on guidance: 

The Ten Commandments op Success 
By Charles M. Schwab 

1. Work Hard. Hard work is the best investment a man can make. 

2. Study Hard. Knowledge enables a man to work more intelligently 
and effectively. 

3. Have Initiative. Ruts often deepen into graves. 

4. liove Your W'^ork. Then you will find pleasure in mastering it. 

.5. Be Exact. Slipshod methods bring slipshod results. 

6. Have the Spirit of Conquest. Thus you can successfully battle and 
overcome difficulties. 

7. Cultivate Personality. Personality is to a man what perfume is to 
the flower. 

8. Help and Share with Others. The real test of business greatness lies 
in giving opportunity to others. 

9. Be Democratic. Unless you feel right towards your fellowmcn you 
can never be a successful Icade r of men. 

\0. In AW T'Wings Do Your Best. The man who has done his host has 
done everything. The man who hsis done less than his best has done 
nothing. 

Questions 

. 1. Is the first statement literally true? Always true? What (pialifi- 
cations would you add? 

2. Wliat are the essential factors if one is to study hard? 

3. W'hich group of persons generally have initiative? Which do not? 
Is it a matter of personal choice? Personal development? 

4. Do you love your present work? Have you lovc<l all your past work? 
Differentiate work, play, labor, drudgery, recreation, amusement. Can 
one will to love his work? Wliat factors are necessary if one is truly to 
love his work? 
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5. Should one always be exact? In all things? Some times in some 
things? What iinptjrtant factors are involved in this question? 

6. What imjx)rtant clementH arc necessary if one is to have the ^^Sjjirit 
of Conquest?” What would hapfwn if all persons had it? Which persons 
will inevitably have it? Which persons will inevitably not have it? Have 
you firot it? All the time in all things? Some of the time in some things? 

7. Define personality. What are the elements of personality? Which . 
is most imjx)rtant? At all times? At some times? 

8. If you have done your host, should you be rewarded equally with 
another who has done better? What universal law is involved here? Is 
the hist item literally t rue? 

9. Whiidi type of guidance does this material represent? 

10. Would you make use of such statements? Where? Why? What 
results would you exfiect? 



CJrAPTKH \l 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM AS A SELECTIVE AGENCY 
FUNCTIONING AS GUIDANCE 

There has been, of course, much discussion and consid(*ra<ion 
of the public school system as a device for tlu* educating? of 
large groups of human beings, but there has be(*n comj)arativ(‘ly 
little consideration or discussion of the public school system as a 
device for sel(*cting and conserving or selecting and rej(‘cling 
certain types of students, or students with or without e(‘rlain 
capacities, traits, qualities, and aptitudes. 

The time has arrived when we must pay an increasingly large 
measure of attention to the public school as a (h'vice which 
automatically functions in the selection and segrc'gation of 
specified groups from th(i great mass of students as tln^v ('liter 
and make progress in these schools The writer b(di(*ves also t hat 
attention must be given to other quasi-(Mhicational organizations 
such as the Boy Scouts with their well organized series of tests 
and tasks; the Y. M. (\ A. with its loosely organizeal s(uies of 
social attitudes and reactions, and oth(‘r similar social institu- 
tions and organizations. 

Chart 5 presents in diagram form some of the* factors in our 
public school system which fumrtion in this sel(‘ctive proc’css: 

Under A arc listed the schools units found in the entire public 
school system, ranging from the kindergarten to the graduate' 
school. This is divided into six distinct hvds: (1) the kinder- 
garten, (2) the elementary grades, (3) the junior high scliools, 
(4) the senior high schools, (5) the colk'gcis, and (Oj the graduate; 
schools. Opposite each of tliese six school units we have the; 
approximate factors which tend to select and cons(;rv(;, or to 
select and reject, students on the basis of the possession or non- 
possession or degree of effectiveness of certain capacities and 
abilities. 
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Chart 6. — The Curriculum as a Selbctivb Agency Functioning as 
Guidance 


A 

School units 

B 

Subjects, standards, 
requirements 

C 

Individual mental 
factors 

D 

Factors of environ- 
ment and heredity 

I. Kinderqartknb 

cleanliness. 
Discrimination of 
form, sound, color. 
Social activities. 1 

Cooperation. 

High I.Q. not impor- 
tant. 

Stability of behavior. 
Docility. 

Imagination. 

Observation. 

Live nearby. 

Over-crowding. 

Climate. 

Attitude of parents. 

If. (iMAUK>4 1 TO 0 

Vaccination. 

Oral reading. 
Phonetics. 

Mechanical number 
operations. 
Arithmetic — 45 com- 
binations. 

Technical grammar. 

Low I.Q. eliminated. 
Abnormal behavior 
cases eliminated. 
Memory. 

Attention. 

Obedience. 

Control. 

Very few because of 
the compulsory fea- 
ture. 

Physical vitality. 

Migratory habits of 
family. 

HI. Junior High 
Schools 

Silent reading. 
Composition. 
Mathematical reason- 
ing. 

Logical thinking 
Intensification of 
mental processes. 

I.Q. below 80 begin to 
be eliminated. 

Special aptitudes. 

Life-career motive. 

Instability or ab- 
normal Dehavior of 
any kind. 

Economic status of 
family. 

Community attitudes 
t 0 w a r a 8 try-out 
courses, extra-curric- 
ular activities. 

IV. Senior Hiaii 
Schools 

Soloction on tho 
basis of speciaU 
type high school 
and special cur- 
. rioular offerings. 

Much depends on 
diversification and 
flexibility of courses. 

Standards set by local 
or state boards of 
education or college 
entrance board. 

Foreign languages. 

Science. 

Mathematics. 

English. 

Social attitudes. 

I.Q. below 100 elimi- 
nated. 

Ability to form judg- 
ments. 

Stable behavior. 

Literary-minded. 

Mathematical-mind- 

ed. 

Physical vigor. 

Appearance. 

Race. 

Traditions of the com- 
munity in regard to 
high schools. 

Local labor condi- 
tions. 

Location of schools. 

Transportation. 

Tuition and expenses. 

V. Colleobs 

Selection on tho 
basis of special- 
type colleges, 
special curricula 
offerings, and 
varying entrance 
requirements. 

Geographical, racial, 
social, intelli- 
gence and scholar- 
ship quotas. 

Character certifi- 
cate. 

Religious require- 
ments. 

Scholarships and en- 
dowments. 

Foreign languages. 
Mathematics. 

English. 

Science. 

Choice of “snap" 
courses and “easy” 
professors. 

High I.Q. 100+ . 
Haoits of study with- 
out supervision. 
Industry. 

Self-control. 

Religion. 

Economic status. 
Family traditions. 
Location of school. 
Religion. 

VI. Graduate 
Schools 

Selection on tho 
basis of previous 
success and train- 
ing. 

Selection on the 
basis of special 
t.^es and special 
offerings. 

Mental tests. 
Scholarship tests. 
Foreign languages. 
Science. 

Mathematics. 
Capacity for research, 
orimnal thinking, 
and initiative. 
Scholarship tradition. 

High I.Q. no-. 

Analytical perception. 

Syntbethes. 

Special interests and 
aptitudes carry over 
completely into defi- 
nite service and con- 
tribution. 

Economic status. 
Location of school. 
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The thoroughgoing effectiveness of this function of selection 
and_ elimination is shown by the following chart (comuiled bv 
Dr. S. R. Powers). 

Chabt 6.— Number op Pupils Surviving to Each (irade of the 
Elementary School, High School, and College for Each 
1,000 That Bkuin 
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There is no question but tiiat in the past tlie public school 
system has functioned as a selective device which worked very 
effectively, although largely unconsciously. ^ The type of person 
for which the public school system was designed was the literary 
and verbal-minded individual, with a high level of intelligence, 
whose economic and social status was high. In the earlier years 
of our school system these individuals were directly headed for 

‘See Counts, G. S., **The Selective Character of American Secondary 
Education,'' Supplementary Educational Monograph^ No. 19 , May, 1922 . 
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the vocational objective of entrance to the ministry. Later, the 
objectives of entrance to the professions of law and medicine were 
added, still later, entrance to the professions of teaching and 
engineering. This process of accretion has continued until at 
the present time we have the rich and diversified offerings of the 
modern state university as exemplified in its schools of theology, 
law, medicine, pharmacy, dentistry, architecture, civil, mechani- 
cal, electrical, chemical, structural, and industrial engineering, 
mining and ceramic engineering, the specialized professions to 
be found in the general field of agriculture, and the specialized 
branches in the wide field of education. More courses are being 
added with each new issue of the university catalogues. 

This increasing richness and diversification of the offerings 
of the university are extending downward to the senior and 
junior high school. Whereas in the past, and in the majority of 
high schools at present, the offering has been and now is a single 
curriculum with the objective of entrance to the university, we 
now have, in a slowly but steadily increasing number of senior 
high schools, diversified curricula, such as college-preparatory, 
scientific, classical, the English course, the industrial arts course, 
the household arts course, the normal course, the commercial 
course, only some of which may prepare specifically for entrance 
to college. At the present time this tendency toward diversifica- 
tion in the high schools has reached the stage whore we now have 
special-type high schools, such as commercial high, technical 
high, vocational high, manual high, English high, etc., although 
it is a question as to how many of these schools hold true to their 
names. 

The same situation holds good in regard to the approximately 
800 junior high schools in this country today. These junior 
high schools arc presumably definitely organized on the basis of 
diversified offerings to meet the demands of individual differences 
and needs and the varying demands of our social order. The 
usual organization of the junior high school is on the basis of 
differentiated curricula, such as academic, commercial, house- 
hold arts, industrial arts, etc. The larger, more modern junior 
high schools have other offerings, such as the fine arts course, 
the music course, and the agricultural arts course. 

Wherever it does not seem feasible to organize a separate junior 
high school, we now have the departmental system in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades of the elementary school, each subject 
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being taught by a specially trained f(‘acher who teach(‘S one or 
two subjects as a specialty. 

All of this system functions as education, but to exactly what 
degree, or just how purposive it is, or how much of it is actually 
used by various individuals in later carrying their own economic 
load, and how much of it functions in satisf^dng the needs of 
society, is a question concerning which there is little common 
agreement. But to any student of educational and vocational 
guidance there can be no doubt in rt'gard to the large nieasnn^ 
in which our public school sysbnn, as organized in the past and 
as organized at present, has and does function as a sel(‘ctive 
agency of the highest degree of etrectiv(‘n(‘ss, with all of this 
selection functioning as guidance by selection and rejection. 

Under /iof the chart, “Subjects, Standards, and Requirements,” 
we must first of all r(‘cognize that ability in lOnglish, and in read- 
ing, writing, and spelling functions as a selective device in the 
first three grades. In these same grade's p(*rsonal (‘onti*ol, 
sociability, and general behavior also function as s(‘l(‘ctiv(* 
devices. 

In grades 4, 5, and 0, the outstanding subject functioning as a 
selective device is arithmetic, with grammar a close second. 
Only those who have the capacity to master formalized work 
in English, handwriting, reading, spelling, arithmetic, and 
formal grammar to the satisfaction of the school authorities, 
and at the same time have the personal charactcu'istics whi(‘h 
enable them to work in clos(‘ contact with large* groups of like 
individuals, can ever hope^ to make progress through our ele- 
mentary .school system up to the* sixth grade. 

In the three years of the junior high school then; is a sele(;tion 
on the basis of ability to perform c(*rtain other forms and kinds 
of school work. Those children who cannot do the language 
work or the mathematical work .soon find th(*ms(*lves in the 
household arts course or in the industrial arts course. They 
are not encouraged to consider going on to colh'ge. (kmversely, 
those students who have abiliti(*s along the verbal subjects or 
the mathematical subjects are encouraged to enter the science; 
or academic courses. Students who mu.st leave school quite soon 
find themselves either in the commercial course, the household 
arts course, or the industrial arts course. 

In the senior high school, with the highly selected group which 
comprises the student body, we find more selection. The boy 
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who has capacity for mathematics is urged to take the scientific 
course, with the objective of entrance to a college of engineering. 
A girl with the same capacity is encouraged to become a teacher of 
mathematics. The girls who must leave school quite soon takes 
a nursing or a commercial course; the girl who can remain to 
graduate, but who cannot go to college, is urged to consider the 
normal course. The girl who belongs to the upper social and 
economic levels takes the English, academic, classical, or college- 
preparatory course with the objective of going to some woman^s 
college or to some one of the numerous finishing schools. Con- 
versely, those students who do not have the special capacities 
required for these courses are automatically eliminated from them. 

We have the same problem in the college or the university. 
In the college which is organized strictly as a college, that is, 
with one curriculum, that of the liberal arts and sciences, with 
perhaps some specialized work in business or engineering in the 
last one or two years, there is no choice or selection until those 
last years are reached. In the larger universities, however, 
such as our great western universities, the selection is made 
much earlier. In many cases the student must enter a specified 
four-year course on entrance to college, although at present 
there is a decided tendency toward establishing a common 
freshman year, to enable the student to orient himself to the 
possibilities of the university during the freshman year. 

The student who goes to the university and is misguided, 
or chooses wrongly, soon finds himself in difficulties. It is to 
be much regretted that, as at present organized, this maladjust- 
ment, in a large number of cases, results in the student’s leaving 
the university. In a small proportion of the cases the student 
changes his course without advice or guidance — except a formal 
notice that he is likely to fail — and tries again along a different 
line. It is well-known that, to be successful in the engineering 
course, a student must be a so-called “shark” at mathematics. 
The artistically inclined student is automatically eliminated from 
the engineering school and, we hope, goes into the school of fine 
arts or of architecture. The clever young man enters the school 
of law, the more practically minded the school of business, and so 
on through the list of diversified offerings of the universities. 
In most of these universities it is possible to state the approxi- 
mate levels of intelligence necessary to maintain oneself in the 
various colleges and courses. 
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All of this is guidance — some of it positive and some of it 
negative. It is largely quite unconscious and is a result of our 
public school system functioning as a selective device, whereby 
it selects from the heterogeneous school population those who can 
make the best success in the subjects offered and can best meet 
its standards and requirements, and then eliminates the rest. 
This, of course, is as it should be, except that no provision is 
made for those who are eliminated. 

Under C, Individual Mental Factors,” in the chart, we must 
consider the intelligence quotient, the mental characteristics of 
the adolescent; the possession or non-possession of certain apti-* 
tudes, capacities, characteristics, and abilities; the development 
and stability of interests, the effect of the life-career motive; and 
any psychopathic or psychiatric conditions which may or may 
not exist in the individual. 

The anti-social child has a difficult time in the kindergarten, 
and the parents quite soon arrive at the conclusion that thc^ 
kindergarten is not much good and keep their child out of school 
until the time comes for entrance to the first grade. 

As a general thing, a child may drift along through the first, 
second, and even the third grades without any gr(*at difficulty 
regarding his intelligence or special aptitudes or disabilities, but 
beginning with the fourth grade retardation begins to take 
effect. The child who lacks the intelligence to do the work 
or any special capacities required, or who possesses any disabili- 
ties, is thereby automatically selected out and retarded, and, 
when that retardation becomes so great as to be noticeable, th(» 
individual is marked for special examination, treatment, and 
possible assignment to special classes, such as subnormal classes, 
coaching classes, opportunity classes. In other words, the child 
who does not meet the formal requirements of the school system 
is sifted out and placed in some separate and special group. 

In the junior high school the intelligence level functions more 
and more effectively as a selective device. Many children who 
leave school with the excuses that they ‘‘do not like the school,” 
“can see no use in going to school,” “dislike the teacher,” 
“want to go to work,” “the family needs the money,” etc. 
do not possess sufficient intelligence to do the work of the school 
successfully or to find pleasure in meeting the requirements or 
standards of the school. The elimination of these students from 
school makes those who remain a more highly selected group. 
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The junior high school has been organized as a new school unit 
for the purpose of satisfying the individual differences and the 
special characteristics of adolescent youth. The exact degree in 
which the junior high school has functioned in this respect, as 
measured by its holding power, is not yet answered with certainty. 
There is no question, however, but that the junior high school 
does now and will more in the future function in the conservation 
of the special aptitudes of the individual students, their interests, 
and particularly in the development of the life-career motive of 
the students. 

The intelligence level becomes of increasing importance as a 
selective factor as we go on up into the high school, the college, 
and the graduate school. In the graduate school the ability to 
do research work of an exacting type acts as a selective factor 
along with the high level of intelligence. 

Under D, “Factors of Environment and Heredity,'^ of the 
chart, we have, first of all, in the kindergarten the selective factor 
of geographical location and climate. It is possible for only a 
small percentage of the kindergarten population of the United 
States to ever attend a kindergarten class. Kindergartens are 
found in a comparatively small portion of our public school 
systems and only in the up-to-date, well-to-do, intelligent commu- 
nities. They arc not found in the small rural communities, 
nor in the small country towns, nor in the lower and poorer 
districts of our large towns, so that the fortuitous circumstance 
of place of birth and residence becomes an important factor in 
determining whether or not a child attends kindergarten. We 
have many instances where the opening or paving of a road or 
the establishment of a bus system or trolley line has made a 
high school education possible to many students. 

As we go up through the grades, the junior high school, and 
the senior high school, we encounter selective factors of race, 
creed, and color. In some parts of the country students are 
selected on the basis of color, and in all parts of our country 
religious creed is a powerful selective device, determining whether 
or not the individual shall go to a public school, a parochial school, 
or a strictly private school. Nationality functions as a selective 
device in deciding whether an individual is more or less consciously 
guided into certain courses of studies leading into certain 
occupations. 
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We are all acquainted with the right or wTong, but, never- 
theless, common practice of thinking that Jewish students should, 
of course, enter the commercial courses or business schools; 
that the children of southern E\iroix»an extraction should go 
into the lower types of trades; that an Irishman will naturally 
be either a politician, a saloon keeper, or a policeman; that an 
Englishman will, of course, become a first-class mechanic - 
these superstitions and fallacies quite commonly prevail and 
are practiced in our educational system. 



CHAPTER VII 


FACTORS WHICH TEND TO PREDETERMINE A 
PERSON'S CAREER 

At this point it may be well to devote a little time to a general 
consideration of the particular factors which may be considered 
as predetermining, in more or less measure, a person's career. 
These factors may be classified under three main headings with 
20 items, as follows: 

I. The Factors of Heredity — the Field of Eugenics : 

1. The level of general intelligence. 

2. Special intelligences. 

3. Abnormal mental condition. 

4. Physical factors, such as size, proiwrtion, strength, activity, 
condition of vital organs, general make-up and appearance. 

5. Race. 

6. General health and physical condition, susceptibility to disease. 

7. Sex. 

II. Factors of Environment— the Field of Euthenics; 

8. Geographical location as regards the world, the nation, the town, or 
a particular location within the town, schools, transixjrtation, etc. 

9. Economic status — the relation of the individual to the starvation 
line, to the standard of living, financial resources. 

10. The social status of the individual's family, which really is a 
combination of other factors. 

11. The religious belief of the individual's family. 

12. The political affiliation of the individual's family. 

III. Acquired Factors— the Field of Education : 

13. General education — not only the grade attained, but also the 
relation of age to grade attained, education in school, and edu- 
cation obtained outside of school. 

14. Specific skills acquired, particularly those of marketable value. 

15. Specific knowledges acquired, particularly those of marketable 
value. 

16. Habits established, both advantageous and injurious. 

17. Attitudes developed — conservative, liberal, radical. 

18. Relationships established — clubs, iwlitical parties. 

19. Degree of maturity. 

20. Responsibilities in regard to other people — aged parents, younger 
brothers and sisters, invalids. 

84 
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It is not ix)ssible to assign weights or values to these items 
for people in general. This can be done only for case groups of 
people who have been segregated on the basis of certain constants, 
and for case individuals concerning whom much information has 
been obtained. 

In such a case individual as an idiot, the low level of intelli- 
gence is the determining factor. Knowing this, it is possible to 
guide that individual once for all in a brief time. Whether or 
not he would go to an institution or be cared for at home dciKjnds 
upon the economic and social status of those responsible for him 
and upon their personal de.sircs in the matter. 

For a college student of high intelligence and training, but 
who has devcIo|)ed decidedly outspoken radical political attitudes, 
the radicalism would be a determining factor in our present 
stage of social and political development. 

For a high grade moron who has acquired a specific market- 
able skill, such as bricklaying, where he would likely be pro- 
tected and decisions made for him by a union organization, that 
marketable skill would be the determining factor. 

Again, in many cases situations immaturity, maturity, and 
senility are the determining factors. 

In certain occupations sex is the determining factor. 

In New York City the fact that a jxjrson belongs to the Jewish 
faith is a strong determining factor. The same may be said for 
other parts of the country, if a person is of the Roman Catholic 
faith, colored, or a democrat. Jf he or she is born a “Piney*' 
in New Jersey, a “Hill-billy” in Kentucky, a “Cabot” in Massa- 
chusetts, a “Juke,” or a “Kallikak.”^ 

No one of these factors in itself is all-determining for all 
individuals of even the same case group. We must also think 
of case situations. Being a Jew means much in New York, 
but little in Minneapolis. Tlie possession of a slight aptitude 
means much to the low-grade moron, but the same aptitude 
means little to the college graduate of high intelligence. 

The person performing the important function of guidance 
must, in all cases and situations, survey and analyze all these 
factors before making decisions or giving advice, except, of course, 
in obvious cases. 

^See Danielson, F. H. and Davenpoiit, C. B., The Hill Folky Eugenics 
Record Office, Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y., 1913. Dugdalb, li, L., The 
JvkeSf G. P. Putman’s Sons, New York, 1910. Goddard, H. H., The 
KaUikak Family^ The Macmillan Company, New York, 1923. 
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THE DETERMINISM OF HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT^ 

There can he no doubt that the main characteristics of every living thing 
are unalterably fixed by heredity. Men differ from horses or turnips 
because of their inheritance. Our family traits were determined by the 
liereditary constitutions of our ancestors, our inherited personal traits 
by the hereditary constitutions of our fathers and mothers. By the 
shufFIo and deal of the hereditary factors in the formation of the germ 
cells and by the chance union of two of these cells in fertilization, our 
hereditary natures wore forever sealed. Our anatomical, physiological, 
psychological iKJssibilities were predetermined in the germ cells from 
which we came. All the main characteristics of our personalities were 
borne with us and cannot be changed except within relatively narrow 
limits. “The leopard cannot change his spots nor the Ethiopian his 
skin,” and “though thou shouldst bray a fool in a mortar with a pestle 
yet will not his foolishness depart from him ” Race, sex, mental capac- 
ity are determined in the germ cells, ix'rhaps in the chromosomes, 
and all the i^ossibilities of our lives wc^re there fixed, for who by tak- 
ing thought can add one chromosome, or even one determiner to his 
organization? 

Francis (lalton was one of the first who atttunpted to reduce the mass 
(»f conflicting observations on heredity and variation to some system 
and to establish certain principles as a result of statistical study. lie 
was the real founder of the scientific study of inheritance; lie studied 
characters singly and he introduced (piantitative measures. Galton’s 
researches, which were published in several volumes, consisted chiefly 
in a study of certain families with regard to several select(‘d traits, viz., 
genius or marked intellectual capacity, artistic faculty, eye color, and 
disease. As a result of his extensive studies, two main principles 
a|)i)cared to bo established: 

1. The law of ancestral inheritance, which he stated as follows: 

The two jiarents contribute between them on the average one-half 
of each inherited faculty, each of them contributing one-quarter of it. 
Thi‘ four grandparents contribute between them one-cjuarter, or each 
of them one-sixteenth; and so on, the .sum of tfie .series -f H + )» + 

6 . . . being equal to 1, as it should be. It is a property of this 
infinite .series that each term is equal to the sum of all those that follow; 
thus > 2 ' = >4 + /-fi •+* he + • • • > h = h H” hie "f ■ . . , and 
so on. The prepotencies of particular ancestors in any given pedigree 
are eliminated by a law which deals only with average contributions, 
and the various preixitencics of sex with respect to different qualities 
are also presumably eliminated. 

* Conklin, Edwin G., Heredity and Environment, Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J., 1922, pp, 7G-7. 
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The average contribution of each ancestor was thus stated deh’nit<‘ly, 
the contribution diminishing with the remoteness of the ancestor A 
2. The Determinism of Environment- 77os tktermimsm of heredity 
is matched hy a corresponding determinism of environment. Life is |)os- 
sible only witliin rather narrow limits of physical and chemical conditions 
and in the main these limits are fixed by the constitution of nature. 
But apart from these antecedent conditions (»f life in general there are 
many minor conditions of environment which exercise a jwofound 
influence upon organisms, es|xM‘ially in the course of their development . 
Very slight changes in food, temperature, moisture, and atmospheric 
conditions may produce great changes in the developing organism, and 
these conditions arc for the most part entirely beyond the control of the 
individual affected.^ 

CASE PROBLEM 

Cai’acitiks for Success 

In School and Socirty^ vol. xvii, No. 4:U, March 31, 1023, pp. 350-300, 
President Ricciardi of the California PoIyte(‘hni(5 School is quoUmI as 
follows : 

“A careful study of the lives of successful men discloses that success in any 
vocation doj^ends fundamentally ufKJn five capacities, namely: 

“1. Mental capacity, the ability to acipiire, coordinate, and apply idi'sis. 

“2. Physical capacity, the ability to kc(‘p in good health and to endure. 

“3. Moral capacity, the ability to discharge obligations in accordance 
with the generally approved ethical standards. 

^‘4. (Cooperation capacity, the aliilitv to res)K‘ct the honest conviction 
of others and to work in harmony with as.sociates and official superiors. 

^'5. Craft capacity, the ability to do the kind of work set a.s the standard of 
efficiency for the vocation.” 

Questions 

1. To which social, economic, and intelligence level do(\s the above 
apply? Docs this constitute a case group? Is it a highly selected group? 
Which factors function a.s selection? 

2. Would the above form a good basis for the organization of a guulaiuje 
system in: 

(а) A public school system? 

(б) A part-time continuation school? 

(c) An all-day unit trade school? 

(d) A junior high school? 

(e) A senior high school? 

(/) A technical high school ? 

ig) A junior college? 

3. Which of the above five cajiacitics are measureable? In what degree? 
By what means? 

4. How can a successful man be distinguished? Define success. 

* Ibid., p. 321. Also, Idem, Duodalr, R. L., Goddard, II. H. 

♦/bid., p. 324. 
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5. Which of the above five capacities are inherited? Acquired? The 
result of training? The result of environment? 

0. What principles of guidance are involved in this case problem? 


CASE PROBLEM 


Nationality As a Factor in Guidancb 


On page 67, Summary volume of the Cleveland School Survey, Leonard P. 
Ayres, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City, 1917, the following table 
is presented: 


Taulb VII 


NATfONALITY 

Albanian 

Armenian 

Bohemian 

English 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Hungarian 

Italian 

Lithuanian 

Norse 

Polish 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Syrian 

Welsh 

Yiddish 


No. OF 
Students xn 
Eagle 
School 

No. OF 
Students in 
Tremont 
School 

23 

0 

3 

0 

2 

10 

26 

276 

0 

1 

6 

202 

9 

4 

22 

1 

14 

20 

288 

22 

0 

17 

3 

0 

23 

483 

3 

0 

16 

443 

2 

19 

0 

4 

0 

1 

116 

266 

4 

1 

0 

2 

89 

0 

2 

0 

2 

4 


Questions 

1. Of what value is such a tabulation to the guidance counselor? 

2. How would you obtain such a tabulation for the schools in your 
system? 

3. The same report states that Tremont has 24.4 per cent over-ageness 
and Eagle 29.6. They stand sixty-third and eighty-fourth, respectively, 
in percentage of over-ageness in a list of 96 schools. (Same reference, p. 93.) 
Of what value are these facts to the guidance director? 

4. With what other facts or conditions do certain nationalities have a 
high correlation? Which nationalities? With which facts and conditions? 
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5. Now that these facts are known, what use might be made of them and 
what might be done about it? In replying guard against sentimentality. 

CASE PROBLEM 

Probabilities for Individuals with Varving Intelligence Quotients 

Chart 7 
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In the above chart, diagram the probable educational and vocational 
progress of the following tyi)e individuals. Choose and siKicify for each 
case: (a) boys, (6) girls. 

1. Superior minds leaving school at 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 25. 

2. Average minds leaving school at 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 25. 

3. Dull minds leaving school at 14, 16. 

4. Defective minds leaving school at 14, 16. 

5. An epileptic (grand mal <, age 12. 

6. A case of incipient dementia praecox, age 10. 

7. A case, age 12, with one parent fecjblominded. 

8. A dull boy who likes to ^'make things” and is docile if let alone, age 14. 

9. A dull girl who likes to ''make things” and is docile if let alone, age 14. 

10. A dull girl with recurrent hysteria, age 14. 
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11. An average mind with aptitude for music, age 16. 

12. A dull mind with sex perversions, age 12. 

13. A hclow-average person who believes that he or she receives messages 
from Hpirits, age 16. 

14. A hrotbor (uga 12) and sister (ago 14) whose parents are both mental 
defectives. 

15. A hoy (age 10) who is a pyrotnaniac. 

10. A girl (age 16) who is a chronic ‘'day dreamer'' and acts out her 
dreams. 

17. A boy (age 10) who is an habitual truant in an endeavor to “go west 
and kill Indians." 

Questions 

1. Which of the above ca.ses or ca.se groups would need tin; least guid- 
ance ? 

2. Which would need cxjwrt individual diagnosis and constant observa- 
tion? 

3. Wliich would need no individual diagnosis, interview, information, or 
advice? 

4. Which would benefit most from vocational information? Educational 
information? Which lejust? 

f). Would you give the same test^ to all? Why? 

6. Would you giv(; the same vocational information to all? Why? 

7. Which could be diagno.sed in a few minutes and guided once for all? 

5. Which woidd need recurring analysis and reguidance? 

!). Justify your right to make chussifications of human beings and to 
advise or guide them into various life units, levels, and activities. 

10. Are you “branding" these people when you make those diagtioses, 
recognize these conditions, and give advice accordingly? 

CASE PROBLEM 

'fiiK Ten Items of the Massachusetts Examination 

The HuUdiriy “The Inauguration of a State-wide Public School Mental 
Clinic in Massachusetts," by Dr. Walter E. Fernald, published by the 
National ('ommittee for Mental Hygiene, .370 Seventh .\venu(‘, New Tork, 
1922 (page 3), advances the following ten fields of iiKpiiry as ncc(;ssary for 
a thorough understanding of difficult school children. 

1. Physical examination: bodily constitution and makc-ui). 

2. Family history; heredity. 

3. Personal and developmental history: capacity for family and social 
adaptation. 

4. History of school progress: school record. 

5. lOxaraination of school work: pedagogical measurements. 

6. Practical knowledge ami general information. 

7. l^conomic efficiency. 

8. Social history and traits: environment. 

0. Moral reactions: psychometric examinations, complexes. 

10. Psychological examinations: clerical record. 

The examinations are conducted by traveling clinics composed of: 

1. A psychiatrist. 
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2. A psycliologist. 

3. A social worker. 

4. A clerk. 

The children examined are seleo(e<l by the local school aidhorilies. There 
IS no standard method in use for making this selection. 

Questions 

1. How can society ns represented in this ca.se hy tlie state justify such 
a proceeding as tliis state-wide examination? 

2. Whnt ground does the psycliiatrist cover? 

3. What ground does tlie ]>sych()logist cover? 

4. With which of the ten items would the work of the psycliiatrist and 
tlie psychologist be most clos(‘ly related? 

5. Which of the three examiners would deal with ajititudes? 

G. Under each item make a list of .standards, scah's, tests, nu'a.sun’s, that 
are available. 

7. Does this constitute guidance? Tf not, why not? If .so, who doivs it ? 

8. What principles of .scientific guiilaiicc* are involvi'd? 

9. What are the jirobable methods of sehaition usi'd bv tin* school 
authoritie.s in selecting these children (4,500 up to May I, 1922)? Which 
arc sound? Which unsound? Why? What would you n'commend? 

10. What other fields of inquiry would you recommend? 

CASE PROBLEM 

Occupation of Fatiikus of K.NdiNKuitiNO (’oi.i.kok Studknth 
T he 1923-24 catalog of 41 h* (leorgia School of 'rechnology (Atlanta) 
a school of mechanical, electrical, civil, textile and c(‘ramic (uigim^cring, 
engineering chemistry, architecture, commerce, and industrial education, 
on page 213 gives the following summary: 

Table VIII.- -Phofession oh Occupation of Pauents of Students in 
(’ oLLEiJE Day OourtsEH 


Merchants 

354 

Workmen 

19 

Farmers 

205 


33 

Manufacturers 

127 

C otton mendiants 

32 

Salesmen 

77 

Ministers 

27 

Railway and telegniph employees. 

127 

Automobile di’alers 

10 

Physicians 

50 

Account jints 

41 

State and city officers 

fiti 

'J'eachers 

10 

Kngineers and architects 

31 

Dentists 

10 

Bankers 

30 

Newsj)aper iia*n 

12 

Lawyers 

38 

Miscellaneous 

139 

Real estate 

44 

Not gi v(‘n . 

375 

C'ontractors 

3.5 





Total 

...1,904 


Two general statements an current at the present time concerning the 
relation of the vocation of the father and the vocational choice of his children, 
namely : 

1. That the sons tend to choose vocations different from those of their 
fathers. 

2. That the sons tend to choose vocations similar to those of their fathers. 
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Questions 

1. Which do you accept as nearest the truth? 

2. What baaia have you for your belief? 

3. la it a sound basis? \\Tiat data? Based on limited observations in 
number? Kind? 

4. la the whole question one of levels of intelligence rather than specific 
occupations? If a highly selected group? 

5. In certain groups is the tendency toward choosing higher level voca- 
tions, or lower? What groups? 

6. Are there many engineers in Georgia? Many farmers? Merchants? 
(Sec vol. iv, Occupation Statistics, U. S* Census.) 

7. What bearing do the comparative numbers of engineers, farmers, and 
merchants in Georgia have on this problem? 

8. What about the 375 ''not given ?’^ What proportion were probably 
laborers, street sweepers, hod-carriers, motormen, bricklayers, plumbers, 
machinists, draftsmen, semi-professional or professional? Is it probable 
that many of the fathers were dead or retired? 

9. What do you think similar statistics would show in the Manhattan 
Trade School for Girls, New York City? The St. Paul, Minnesota, Voca- 
tional School for Boys? The New Bedford, Massachusetts, Textile School? 

CASE PROBLEM® 

Vocational Tkends among High School Pupils in Wisconsin 

From a "Brief Investigation of Vocational Trends among High School 
Students in Wisconsin," by II. W. Schmidt, High School Supervisor, 
Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin, in the Industrial 
Arts Magazine, June, 1923, pages 215-222, the following five schools were 
selected from the returns of 45 schools, because these five maintained four- 
ycar manual arts courses. 

The statistics are the result of a questionnaire asking students to state 
their choice of their future vocation. 


Chart 8 


Type of city 

School 

num- 

ber 

Popu- 
lation 
of city 

High 

school 

enroll- 

ment 

Special courses offered 

Indiutrial 

5 

9,130 

383 

Manual Arts, Home Economics, Com- 
mercial, Agriculture, Teacher Training 

Industrial 

20 

13,610 

529 

Manual Arts, Home Economics, Com- 
mercial, Agriculture, Teacher Training 

Semi-industrial 

23 

5,104 

351 

Manual Arts, Home Economics, Com- 
mercial, Agriculture, Teacher Training 

Semi-indufltrial 

45 

9.290 

341 

Manual Arts, Home Economics, Com- 
mercial, Agriculture, Teacher Training 


• For the presentation of this problem the author has to thank L. E. Lock- 
wood, A student in one of his classes. 
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Chart 8. — (Continued) 


Choice (Per Cent op Whole) 


School 

number 

1 

Replies 

used 

Agri- 

culture 

1 

Profes- 

sions 

Busi- 

ness 

Indus' 

(rial 

Nunsr 

Fino 

Arts 

Miscel- 

Innoous 

riulo- 

cid<*d 

5 

333 

3.5 

32.1 

23.1 

8.4 

3.6 

3.0 

5.1 

21.0 

20 

447 

0.6 

34.3 

27.7 

4.6 

10.0 

4.2 

4.7 

13.4 

23 

333 

3.0 

28.6 

23.7 

6.9 

. 4 

3.9 

4.5 

21.1 

45 

290 

4.0 

35.0 

3.5.2 

6.0 

4.4 

3.0 

6.6 

4.0 


Per Cent Distribution op Vocations in Each Crade (jroup, Pasku 
ON the Returns from 48 Schools, 2,902 Replies 


Vocations 

Grades 

9 and 10 

Grade.s 

11 and 12 

Agriculture 

72.4 

27.6 

Professions 

60.3 

43.7 

Business 

69.1 

40.9 

Industrial 

79.0 

21.0 

Nurse, etc 

62.7 

39.3 

Fine arts 

49.2 

60.8 

Undecided 

69.3 

30.7 


Questions 

1. Does the oecupational type of community influence the choice of a 
vocation? For or against? For which students? 

2. If only from 4.6 to 8.4 per cent of the students expect to enter industrial 
pursuits, and of this number only 21 per cent are found in the ehivontli 
and twelfth grades, are the school authoritic.s justified in maintaining four- 
year manual arts courses? On what ba.sis? 

3. How do you account for the decided falling off in the choice of agri- 
culture and industrial vocations in the eleventh and twelfth years? 

4. Of what value arc such statistics to the guidance worker? 

5. In view of the needs of the community, would or should vocational 
guidance change the above figures to any great extent? 

6. Draft a questionnaire that would bring in the data necessary to make 
such a study. 

CASE PROBLEM* 

Distribution op High Schoot. Students by the Occupations op Their 

Fathers 

In ‘‘The Contribution of Intelligence Tests to Iklucational Guidance in 
High School,” published in the School Review^ November, 1922, 1. N. 

* For the presentation of this case problem the author has to thank Miss 
Georgia Brown, a student in one of his classes. 
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Mailsen, of the State Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho, presents the following 
chart: 


CifAiiT 9 .— Peuc'kntagk Distribution op Students by Occupational 
Groups of Fathers in Central High School and High School 
OF Commerce, Omaha, Nebraska 


(’lass 

Un- 

skilled 

labor 

Semi- 

skilled 

labor 

Skilled 

labor 

Busi- 

ness 

Pro- 

fessions 

Freshmen 

8.6 

9.2 

28.0 

42.5 

11.7 

Sophomore 

4.7 j 

5.2 

31.0 

44.3 

14.8 

Junior 

3.5 

6.0 

23.0 

47.5 

20.0 

Senior 

1.6 

4.4 

20.8 

46 2 

27.0 


1. How can you reconcile the above data with the fact that out of 36,500 
soldiers in one of the training camps 20 per cent came from the unskilled 
and semi-skilled group, 61 per cent, from the skilled group, 14 i>er cent 
from the clerical and business group, and 4 per cent from the professions, 
and that for the United States as a whole only about 2 per cent of the ]K)pu- 
lation are in the professions? 

2. From among these students, 930 were asked to state their vocational 
ambitions, and 61 per cent wanted to enter the i)rofessions. How would 
you reconcile this ambition with the fact that only 16 per cent of the fathers 
were in the i)r{)fcssi()ns? 

3. In which of these groups is the mortality the greatest? 'Fhe lowest? 
How would you account for this? 

4. Which groups would you expect to have the highest I.C^.? 

5. What selective factors function as guidance in this situation? 

6. Of what value would such a chart of your students be to you as a 
guidance worker? 

7. Explain in detail exactly how you would secure and arrange such data. 

8. Find or draft a definition of unskilled labor, semi-skilled labor, skilled 
labor, business and profession. 

CASE PROBLEM^ 

Relation of Occupation in 1921-'22 to Preference in 1917-18 in 
Group of 272 High School Pupils 

In Psychological Tests and Guidance of High School Pupils, Proctor, Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 1922, page 80, the 
following chart is presented: 

’ For the presentation of this case problem the author has to thank 
A. C. Hoyt, a student in one of his classes. 
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(-HAUT 10. — (jKNEUAL InTELLUJKNCK 
(Alpha Test) 



SO-99 

100-119 


120 or over 



Hoys 

(Jirls 

i 

Hoys 

(lirls 

Hoys 

C.irls 

Hoys 

(hris 

Hoth 

Vocation hhihc as pref- 
erence stated in 
1917-18 

3 

2S 

M 

34 

3 


20 

07 

87 

Different vocation hut 
same rank as uriKinal 
preference 

1 

i 

4 


1 


0 

i;i 

19 

Higher rank 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

Lower rank . 

39 

31 

40 

31 

l.'> 

2 

KM) 

04 

101 

Totals 

ir> 


04 

70 

19 

10 

120 

liO 

272 


This table shows that 10 per cent of these former hi^h school pupils are 
cn^a^od in occupations of the same or higher rank with nderence to their 
original vocational preference. (\)rres|X)n(lingly, GO per cent are in occupa- 
tions of lower rank than that of the preference expressed in 1017-18. 

Among tlie boys, 9 per cent of tho.se with below 100, and .10 per 

cent of those with l.t^.’s above 100 arc engaged in occupations equal to or 
above their preference. 

Among the girls, those above average intelligenee have been no more 
successful than those of less th.aii average int<*lligenco in attaining their 
ol)j(‘ctives. 

Questions 

1. Do the.se facts show that intelligcmce phaycal a greater part with boys 
than with girls, or was it .something else? 

2. Account for the fact that more girls than boys were in the vocations 
of their original choice. 

3. As between low and high l.t^. group.s, what is the probability as to 
vocational destination? 

4. Docs this study serve to strengihen or w<‘ak(‘n one's faith in the prog- 
nostic value of intelligence tests? 

.'5. Would this study be of any value in determining the vocational 
content of a high school curriculum? 

0. What relation does the alwive have to the following; Determinism, 
Freedom of the Will, Conscious Ihirixwe, Inspirational Cuidanee, Melf- 
analysis. Vocational Information, Diagnostic (luidance? 

CASE PROBLEM* 

Hosalib R 

Itosalie R.; orphan; 15 years of age; ward of a Children’s Aid Srjciety; 
born in United States of Aincrican-Jewlsh parentage; good, untainted hU)vM 
in maternal and paternal branches. 

® For the presentation of this case problem the author lias to thank Miss 
Eva R. Goldstein, a student in one of his classes. 
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Physical— llea\i\i very good; no defects nor deformities. Appearance 
over-devclojwd, awkward, ungainly, homely, overHlressed, cosmetics, 
perfumes. 

Intelligence. — Inferior. Stanford-Binet reveals an I.Q. of .74. No 
S|)cciul abilities. 

Education.— Lett school at age of 15 in the fifth grade. Scholarship 
uniformly poor; attendance irregular; conduct poor. Left of own volition; 
hated school; eager to go to work. No vocational training. 

Character. — Irresponsible, unstable, disorganized, “boy-crazy.” Very 
susceptible to undesirable influences. Adapts self veiy well to supervision, 
but away from it immediately breaks down. All these probably symptom- 
atic of lier low intelligence. 

Committed to the Children's Aid Society through Juvenile Court on a 
charge of larceny. 

Vocational History . — Referred to Vocational Guidance Director by religious 
society. Wanted to be a saleslady, but not qualified physically and i)erhap8 
mentally. Placed in three factories doing routine work. Longest time she 
held a jwsition was two weeks. Stayed one day as a nurse girl in an “oppor- 
tunity” home. Stayed one day and one night. Returned to institution 
where she has been merely lounging around for the past two months. No 
longer wants to work. Now wants to return to school. 

Note: Lived at institution under supervision while working in factory. 

Questions 

1. Wlierein and why did the first attempts at vocational guidance fail? 

2. Which was to blamo for this having been the first attempt, and at the 
age of 15, with a school-retarded girl of low intclligcnco— school or the 
society? 

3. Which do you think was better qualified and prepared to guide this 
girl, presuming that the school was doing vocational guidance work? 

4. Can this girl be permanently adjusted vocationally once for all time? 

5. Should this girl be allowed to return to school? 

6. Does the fact that she is “boy-crazy” signify anything as to the 
IKiriod of time for which she will be employed? If so, should this influence 
your decision and lessen your feeling of responsibility? 

7. Are the factors of intelligence, lack of special abilities and of specialized 
training, educational achievement, and character of equal or unequal 
imix)rtancc? Which factor or factors make this a specially difficult case? 

8. How will you reconcile the stated interest to be a saleslady with 
actual capacity and ability? Would you recommend such a girl for a sales 
]X)8ition? In considering a sales position for her, what factor or factors 
would bo most important-intelligence, appearance, or irresponsibility? 
Is this interest merely one of social prestige? 

9. How will the fact that she is very susceptible to undesirable influences 
influence your decision as to the type of work? And that she adapts herself 
very well to organized and sympathetic supervision? 

10. Would it bo all right to allow this girl to work out her own salvation 
vocationally? To throw her on her own resources in job hunting? 

11. What have you to suggest for this case? 
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INDIVIDUAL CASE PROBLEM* 

Hkjh SrjfooL Senior -Frank A. 

Personal Appearattcc.—Shorior than avoniKo, fairly Rood lookinn, iioadv 
and well drcsHod. 

Economic Working his way. (IroriM-y and hotel elerk. Always 

had a job but changed two or three times during the year. 

Social Status. Middle class — there are tio class distinctions in the town, 
which is an agricultural eomiminity of about 2,(KK). lie was away from 
home. His family lived in a neighboring town. Jlis older sister is a teacher. 

Scholarship.— Uniformly ])oor, barely "gidting by” in everything. 
Transferred to this school from his home town l)ecau.s<' he could not g(d 
along there and the principal thought if In* got ;iway from a particular girl 
things might be better. He iinmediat(‘ly develop<‘d a S(‘vere “<-ase” on one 
of the girls in this school. 

C/jurar/c;.— rnreliabl(‘ a smooth talker and expeut (‘xcuse maker. H(‘ 
seemed steadfast and determine<l in his d<‘sir(* to la* a df'ntist and planni'd 
to work his wjiy through (h'lital college. He never sc*em(*d to worry about 
his |K)or work in school or to realize tluit. it w;is not up to standard, despite 
warnings and low gra(l<‘s. 

Questions 

1. What other information wouhl you want? How wouhl you get it? 

2. ^^ould you recommend him for dental college* l.)ecaus(* of his expn^ssed 
desire? (Admission to college is granted to high school graduatc*s on 
principal’s recommendation of .scladarship and char;»ct(*r. ) 

d. What kind of guidance* would you give him? What are the princijml 
factors which led yeni to this deci.'<ion? 

INDIVIDUAL CASE PROBLEM'* 

Jon.N I). 

Xafnc — John D. 

Chronolorjical Af/c. * It y<*ars, 2 months (June IS, lt)2l). 

I.Q. — 1.T2 German group t<*st, litO 'rerman iinlividual tc'st. 

Parents' Xalionalihf . — hat her, .\mi*rican of Irish d<;c<*nt, moth(*r, French 
from Canada. 

Father's Occupation. or. 

Social Status. — Cood. 

Economic Status. — K.\celh*nt . 

Xurnber of Children in Family. One. 

Health. — Delicate; subject to nervous headaches; out of schcad at least 
three weeks every winter with heavy colds or tonsilitis. 

Physical Equipment . — Height .5 feet ti inches; weight 130 |)ounds. Slight 
impediment in speech when excitetl or embarrassed. 

*For the presentation of this case the author has to thank Miss Kdna H. 
Bishop, a student in one of his chesses. 

For the presentation of this case the author has to thank Miss Mary 
McGair, a student in one of his classes. 
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Education. —Gmdmtcd from grammar school at 11 years of age. Entered 
Classical High School. Failed in freshman algebra, received highest mark 
in all other subjects. Repeated freshman algebra twice and after failing 
the third time transferred to Commercial High School. Is now a Junior 
doing excellent work except in commercial arithmetic and bookkeeping, in 
neither of which has he covered the freshman work. Both subjects are 
required for graduation. Is discipline problem in these two classes only, 
teachers complaining that he will not pay attention. 

Outaide Interests. — Scouting, cross-country running, and violin playing. 
Mother says he plays for hours to himself in his room for his own amuse- 
ment. Also plays in high school orchestra. In scouting is a badge 
fiend.” S(!out master finds him capable but not specially good mixer, 
inclined to be shy. 

Temperament. — An individual Downey will-temperament test showed him 
to be high in 8{)eed of decision, speed of movement, finality of judgment, 
coordination of impulses, and flexibility; average in motor impulsion, non- 
compliance, and motor inhibition; and low in interest in detail, freedom 
from load, self-confidence, and volitional perseverance. Adolescence iis 
a factor makes the result less reliable than with older or younger cases, 
but the summary shows him of the hair-trigger type. 

Interview. — The case came to the adviser’s attention the last week of 
school as a discipline case, the offense being an impertinent retort upon 
being told that ho had failed in his final e.xamination in arithmetic. The 
boy was sullen and defiant at first, plainly a defensive attitude, but con- 
fessed himself completely discouraged. He is afraid of mathematics he 
says. He explains that he does well on intelligence tests because “that part 
of it doesn’t last long.” On investigation it was found he had skipped the 
fifth grade where fractions arc taught and when examined failed in all four 
processes involving fractions. This summer the boy is being tutored in 
arithmetic, starting at the beginning. His teacher rciwrts inaccuracy in 
execution but interest and grasp of principles. Two spells of sullenness and 
depression in the first week, but none since. Lessons have been cut down 
from two hours to one. Psychiatrist, friend of tho father, recommends les- 
sons be given up, but boy refuses and protests he enjoys them and is getting 
hold of the work. 


Questions 

1. If John fails after his attempt, how would you treat his case as a 
social problem? As an educational problem? 

2. Discuss each of the following attitudes: 

(а) The boy’s: “There must be something the matter with me. I might 
better be dead. I wish I were.” 

(б) The parents’: “His health comes first, but we do want him to go 
through college.” 

(c) His home-room teacher’s: ^‘What he likes he docs well, but he won’t 
try when it comes to arithmetic and bookkeeping.” 

(d) The doctor’s: “This school business will make a nervous wreck out 
of him.” 

3. Make an analysis of this case and draft a prescription schedule. 
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INDIVIDUAL CASE PROBLEM" 

Bertha B 

Chrofiological Age. — 18 ycfirs 9 months. 

Graduate. — Mountain Mission Schm)] with one year at a normal school. 
Member of a family of five. Economic status very poor. 

Poor heredity. 

Mountain cabin home. 

Grade of school work B in music and English, averngo in other subject^j. 
Interested in social work, but feels .she would not succeed. 

Family requires her help. 

A wealthy woman has oflforcd to give her a musical etiucation. 

Questions 

1. Would you give intelligence tests? Whi(‘h? 

2. Would you give special tests - -music? Which? 

3. Would you give achievement tests — music? Which? 

4. Would you give aptitude te.sts— music? Which? 

5. What weight would you give to the environment as a factor? 

0. Make an analysis of this case and draft a tentative prc?scriptioii 
schedule. 

INDIVIDUAL CASE PROBLEM 

Gordon B 

Chronnlogical Age.— \\ years 3 months; 5 feet II >2 inches tall. 

1. Q. — Normal. 

A.Q . — Retarded D i years. 

l\A . — School physician ami nur.se refwrt no troubles; looks iw well 
developed as a boy of 18, healthy looking, |K)or jKisturc. 

('hararlcristicft . — He is listless, “slumps” continually, indifFercnt to 
everything — books, shop work, mu.sic, art, athletics, ami all — shows no 
interest in anything; does not read; does not play “group” siKirts nor 
“individual” 8|X)rta. 

Parents. — Father traveling salesman, mother n*fim;d invalid. Both 
appear normal. 

Brothers. — One younger, two chihlren in family. 

Home. — Ck)mfortable and well kept. 

Questions 

1. What should be done with Gordon? 

2. What advice should vocational ailviser offer? 

3. Upon what should such advice be based? 

4. WTiat is the important facUir in this ca.se? 

5. What phases of Gordon’s life should be investigated? 

“ For the presentation of this case the author has to thank Miss K. 
Kearney, a student in one of his classes.* 

** For the presentation of this case the author has to thank A. I. Lukes, 
a student in his classes. 
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INDIVIDUAL CASE PROBLEM 

Hkjh School — Andrew M 

Andrew M., a husky boy of 17 years, has just completed the first year of a 
regular academic high school. lie has been in attendance 23^2 years. He 
hivs no grade above bare passing. He plays right half back on the football 
team and is catcher on the baseball team. 

His father is a plumber and is anxious that Andrew complete his high 
school education and go to Ma.ssachusett8 Institute of Technology. The 
father stopped school at the fourth grade. The mother is a pretty woman, 
fond of clothes, and a movie addict. 

Andrew is docile, a good l)oy and willing to do whatever he can. 

Questions 

1. How would you ])roceed to make a dijignosis of Andrew? 

2. What measures, rules, stamlards, and tests would you ust;? 

Ik What vocational information would you give? 

4. Wlnit does his i)arentago indicate? 

5. Would try-out courses help? Has he had any? 



CHAPTER VI H 






SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ADOLESCENT 


It is necessary tlia( vocational advisers keep continually in 
mind that the major portion of tlieir work will be witli adoles- 
cent youth, ranjj;injj; approximately from the age of 12 as a mini- 
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mum to the age of 20 as a maximum. Tt is now (juito well 
established that boys and girls, w'hile going through this adoles- 
cent period, have certain marked cliaracteristics, are subject to 

101 
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certain kinds of appeals, develop certain attitudes, and are 
subject to certain modes o^ action.^ In general, we find the 
beginning of adolescence at about 10 to 12 years. Chart 
11 compiled by Dr. Powers from data ^^Boys from Crampton, 
Girls from Baldwin,*' shows that the approximate midpoint 
(56 per cent) between the prepubescent and the combined pubes- 
cent is located in the seventh grade for boys and the sixth grade 
for girls. 

Boys from the ninth to the twelfth years (approximately 
third to sixth grade) grow about inches in height. This 
growth in height is correlated with spells of moodiness and depres- 
sion, alternating with periods of happiness, confidence, and 
gayety. Girls at the same period grow about 7)'^ inches in 
height. During this rapid growth there is a desire for motor 
activity. If the growth is rapid, it is generally accompanied 
by a loss of motor efficiency. It is a period of habituation, both 
physical and mental. The individuals begin to develop the 
power to analyze, to project ends, and to utilize various devices 
for attaining those ends. There is a growing interest for mechani- 
cal devices^ ioolsy and machines^ which very often misleads the 
vocational adviser into believing that this individual should be a 
machinist or a mechanical engineer, when his interest in mechani- 
cal devices or machines is merely an incident of his adolescent 
development. 

The pupils become capable of more sustained interest and 
attention. They have patience for mechanical drill when that 
drill is motivated, and particularly when it is motivated by the 
life-career motive. The mental and physical activity in general 
become much more intense. There is often a quickness of 
response with lack of control. There is a development of 
acquisitiveness and inquisitiveness. All their activities seem 
to tend toward more practical and concrete ends. They are 
very susceptible to challenges of all sorts. They seek companion- 
ship, are generally social, and like to cooperate and to compete. 

At this age most boys want to be policemen, locomotive engineers, 
aviators, electricians, machinists, with an occasional soldier and 
sailor. The girls want to be nurses, teachers, and secretaries. 

* See Hall, G. Stanley, Adolescence, vols. i and ii, D. Appleton A Com- 
pany, New York, 1905. Hall, G. Stanley, Youth. Kino, The High 
School Age. Inglis, A., Principles of Secondary Education, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass., 1918. Bigelow, M. A., Adolescence, 
The National Health Series, Funk A Wagnalls Company, New York, 1924. 
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Here we find a development of an appreciation of self as a 
decided force. Where before they have l)een accepting authority 
unquestionably, they now begin to question and often to defy 
authority not from the point of view of disiigreeing with authority 
but merely as an expression of their own ego. 

During the period of ages 12 to 14— grades 7 to S— children 
become introspective, moody, and critical, with a growing feeling 
of reverence and a growing interest in religion, l^hey are open 
to constructive criticism, but resent destructive criticism. They 
are always willing to listen to advice if it is given to them sympa- 
thetically and understandingly. There is a tendency to restrict 
social life to their own gangs, chums, fraternities, sororities, 
cliques, and clubs, with a constant danger of the development 
of snobbishness.^ They have a strong desire for approbation 
and dread ridicule. All of this is accompanied by a strong 
growth of heroic motives. 

During the period of 11 to IG years of age — junior and senior 
high schools— there is a decided development of hero worship. 
The youths admire and want to be strong, virile men. They 
take great pride in their bodies, ancestry, friends, and members 
of their family who have accomplished something. They are 
very sensitive concerning their clothes and their opinions. 

A strong feeling of loyalty and an attitmle of chivalry is present 
and above all we find the development of a life purpose. All 
of these characteristics should be used by the adviser to obtain 
desirable reactions and to develop right attitudes and to inhibit 
undesirable reactions and responses. 

The characteristics of young people at this i)articular time 
have been shrewdly and entertainingly written by Booth 'Farking- 
ton in his three books, “Penrod,'' “Seventeen," and “Ramsey 
Milholland." 

This is a period of profound physical change. Both sexes 
suddenly begin to grow rapidly. The boys suffer a breakdown 
of muscular control. They arc ungainly, awkward. They 
do not know what to do with their hands or their feet. For a 
while the girls forge ahead of the boys. They look like grown-up 
young ladies, while the boys arc still in the uncouth age. During 

» See Forbush, W. B., The Boy Problem, The Pilgrim Press, Chicago, III., 
1902. Forbes, E. S., '‘Working with Ik)y.s,'’ Bidl. , No. 2, Social Service 
Series, American Unitarian Association, Ikjston, Mass., p. 2. Buck, W., 
Boy's Self-governing Clubs, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1903. 
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this period we find a maturing of sex, sex organs, sex thoughts, 
sex reactions. This rapid maturing is often accompanied by 
low vitality and weakened vital resistance. It seems that about 
all these boys and girls want to do is to eat, sleep, read, and loaf. 
Perhaps further study of this period will show that, within 
certain limitations, that is about all they should do. All of 
this is accompanied by psychical depression, and retarded inter- 
est in, and fitness for, severe mental work. T/iis condition often 
misleads the vocational adviser into thinking that these individuals 
are lazy, unwilling to work, and lack the ahilily to work. Great 
care must he taken at this particular time to base judgments 
upon all of these factors and not upon any particular one. 

The boys of this age seem to take a peculiar delight in breaking 
through the restrictions on conduct enforced during childhood. 
They develop streaks of wildness and rebellion against authority, 
followed by fits of depression, moodiness, and desire for sympathy. 
Hoys, particularly, find it difficult to conform to the methods, 
standards, and subjects of the usual high school. This is also 
a time of the fiercest radicalisms and loyalties, dogged conser- 
vatisms, irrepressible gayeties, followed ])y reactions of depression 
and bitter melancholy. 

The adolescent is essentially a dreamer; spiritual intensity is 
high. It will never be higher. He has unutterable longings, 
is a hero worshipper, has high aspirations. He thinks great 
thoughts, wants to do something big and startling that will 
attract the attention of the whole world to him. 

During the ages 10 and 17— senior high school — physical 
growth begins to slow down. The girl has usually attained 
maturity, which the boy does not reach until he is 19. The 
girl begins to fill out, while the boy tends merely to grow taller. 
Both develop a finer correlation between the hand and the eye 
and the ability to perform skilful acts. This is also accompanied 
by inability to sustain prolonged physical effort. 

The following “typical growth chart” shows in a general way 
the relation of growth in height to age and the variation between 
the sexes. Care must be taken in interpreting such general 
charts as these, not to forget that we have individuals and 
groups of persons who arc characteristically short, tall, stout, 
thin, etc., and we must not class any individual as abnormal 
because he or she does not conform to these type charts 
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until we have discovered what their characteristics are in 
this respect.® 

CiiAHT 12 . — Typical (ihowth Ciiakt 



The imaginative, day (lrc*aining of earli(*r years now takes 
the form of more definite plans for the futur(\ The boy is 
now more particularly intere.'^ted in what he is going to do, 
and what he is going to lie, and liegins to measure everything 
by the standard of how much it contributes toward some plan 
that he has developed. He particularly d(‘lights in the tricks 
of logic, debates, arguments. 'Fhe sex attraction, sex urge 
and stress are great. He is fundamenlally a self-analyzer, 
quite generally in a way that decreases his own self-respect. 
He is subject to religious doubts and is given to spiritual 
introspection. 

In dealing with these boys and girls it must be kept clearly in 
mind that they arc going through a process of ‘^growing up.’^ 
Adolescence is derived from the Latin word adolcHcentia, which 
*See Taylor, C. K., Phyaical StarulfirdH for Hoys and Girls, Tfie Academy 
Press, Cateret Place, Orange, X. J., 1922, pp. .18-52. 
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means growing up. The powerful factor that causes so many 

upsets/' mental, moral, and physical, is the development 
that takes place in the shorter period of pubescence/^ The 
origin of the words “puberty and “pubescence'^ is from the 
Latin puherias, pubes, and puber, meaning arriving at the age when 
the power of procreation or reproduction is developed. This 
development takes place during the early part of the so-called 
“adolescent period." 

The development of the reproductive glands, the spermaries 
and the ovaries, is not, contrary to current opinion the only 
chemical-physical factor that is back of the changes during this 
period. The secretions of the endocrine glands, the thyroid 
and parathyroid at the neck, the pineal and pituitary glands in 
the lower portion of the brain, the suprarenals located near the 
kidneys, in addition to the reproductive glands — all exercise a 
more or less powerful influence at this time. The over or under 
activity of any of the glands in sending their secretions (hormones) 
into the blood and lymph, produce extremely disturbing changes 
in the mental, moral, social, and physical make-up of the 
individual, resulting in a condition of unbalance that is often 
difficult of adjustment. 

It is because of all the foregoing factors that the guidance 
adviser must be a person well controlled, scientifically trained, 
and of wide sympathies and endless patience. 

THE PROBLEM OF PUPIL INTERESTS 

The old type of vocational guidance emphasized the necessity 
of discovering the interests of the pupil and using those as a 
basis for guidance. This was before the quite recent studies in 
the field of behavioristic psychology, of mental testing, and the 
study of the characteristics of adolescent youth. 

The studies of the characteristics of the adolescent have devel- 
oped the fact that the interests of young people during this period 
are unstable, subject to constant and apparently unreasoning 
change. Studies in the field of psychology have developed the 
fact that the interests of the student often have little relationship 
to his intelligence, capacities, or aptitudes. At a certain period • 
in the development of the youth, he is attracted only to the 
dramatic vocations, such as those of the soldier, sailor, policeman, 
locomotive engineer, and aviator. During a little later period, 
when he is susceptible to religious idealism and spiritualism, he is 
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interested along the line of religious vocations, such as that of 
a minister, or preferably a missionary, where many wild beasts 
and savages are encountered and where he is daily called upon to 
perform heroic deeds. At a still later period he is attracted 
along the line of mechanics and invention and he continually 
conceives of himself in terms of a second Thomas A. Edison or 
Marconi. Later he wants to be a second C .harlie Schwab, a 
Carnegie, or a John D. Hockefeller. 

The girls likewise want to be teachers, second Florence Nightin- 
gales, or they idealize some person with whom they come in 
contact, and then want to be just whatever that jKTson is. 

CINDERELLA IN INDUSTRY * 

Miss Brando, out of a wealth of experience, in a recent article 
has developed this characteristic of the adolescent girl: 

One week they are all embryo employment managers or copywriters; 
when the next magazine is on the stands they beg for dress designing. 
“Haven’t you anything in interior decorating? -or on a magazine?” 
“I feel that I’m best fitted for resi^arch along literary lines; do you 
ever have calls for just a social secretary, without tyjx'writing and 
stenograj)hy?” Or — and when they say this, they arc most dangerous 
of all — “What have you got that’s interesting?” For, at any rate, if 
their hearts are set for the moment on a novelty, a number of other 
mistakes are excluded, but when the “anything-interesting” girl comes 
to you it is time to cross yourself and move carefully. 

“What have you got that’s interesting?” means simply “What have 
you got that I can dramatize myself in?” And there you have the 
whole thing. The av(!rage girl comes to you in search of a background 
— not in search of work; in search of something becoming that she may 
pose herself against; in search of a colored spot light to stand in before 
her little world. She doesn’t mean to cheat, and often in the end it is 
herself that she has cheated almo.st unforgivably, and .she doesn’t 
mean to scamp the job if she finds that it is harder than she bargained 
for; but she often does scamp it, and undermines her own sc»lf-cr)nfidence, 
and the confidence of her employer, and the chance of the right girl who 
may come along for that job, having looked forward to it through st^asons 
of careful preparation. 

It may not seem a very threatening thing that a number of girls 
fresh from school and college should be pushed by circumstance and 
their own romanticism into jjosition.s they are totally unsuited for, and 
perhaps it would not be threatening if it were not for the lamentable 

♦Brandb, Dorothea, “Cinderella in Industry,’’ The New Republic, 
vol. xxiv. No. 312. 
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adaptability of wornon. Lacking a clear objective, the girl who starts 
out in the hrst thing that offers itself as interesting is usually betrayed 
by li(*r own ability to learn (juickly and the very human trait of liking 
to do anything which one can do well without too much effort. An 
unmistakable failure within the first few weeks of entering the wrong 
work is a gods('rid; if it did nothing more than teach a wholesome 
humility and give a faint glimmering of her true economic value as an 
utitrainod work(*r, it would be invaluable. 

It is an extraordinary candidate for a first position who has anything 
but the most fantastic notion of her own economic value. “ My father’s 
secu’ctary gets $15 a week, and she never ev(‘n went to high school! I 
certairdy will not take I(‘ss than $50 a week; if I did, I’d be foolish.” “I 
know a girl who just walked into an office and got a place at $50 a week, 
and sh(5 didn’t even know stenography.” One very frank young per- 
son (major, luiglish; minor, modern languages), who had rated her 
s(‘rvic('s as worth $40 a week at the lowest, put her case tersely: 
”(!(‘rtainly a college education and great personal charm must be worth 
something!” Slu* was outraged when she was told that unbridled charm 
was more often a disrupting than a unifying force in a busy office, and 
that her courses in college had not been sufficiently specialized to be of 
any particular valu(‘ to an employer. It was only after she had heard 
tluj same thing jit every employment desk in town that she came back 
ir\ the right mood for advice. 

All of these interests are spasmodic, sporadic, s\il)ject to con- 
stant and violent change, but during the ptuiod that the interest 
is held it is very difficult to persuade young people to change, or 
even to get them to listen to any suggestions of change. 

(’ollege administrators all know the value of the outstanding 
all-American football player who is attending their college. It is 
(piite reasonable to say that a large proportion of the adolescent 
high school boys who choose certain colleges for themselves, are 
materially influenced by the standing of the football team or some 
one out-standing figure on that football team. They are apt to 
conceive of themselves of being a second Poe at Princeton, Owen 
at Harvard, Koppisch at Columbia, Mallory at Yale, or McMillan 
at Centre. 

In general, it is the belief of the author that little attention 
need be paid to these expressed interests of adolescent youth. 
It is of much greater importance that we know exactly the 
amount and the kind of intelligence they possess, the special 
aptitudes and abilities, their record of achievement in certain 
school subjects, the relationship of all these to certain possible 
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occupations, and the educational opportunities and requirements 
for entrance to these occupations. Seldom is there any rela- 
tionship between the expre^aed interest of youni; i>eople, their 
intelligence level and aptitudes, their social or economic status, 
the opportunities in the vocations, and the possii)ilities of get ting 
the education or training necessary to enter those vocations. 

WILLETT’S STUDY'' 

Principal Willett of the Hibhing. Minnesota, High School, 
reports the following results of a study on th(‘ permanence* of 
interest of approximately ;i()0 pupils of hisschool. 'riiese students 
were asked to fill out a (piestionnaire in 191b, the same (piestion- 
naire in 1917, and again in 191S. Mr. Willett reports the 
following results and conclusions: 

Four hundred eight y-(‘ight high school pupils -217 hoys, 27() 
girls — answered a 22>([U(‘stion (puslionnaire. Two hundred (‘ight(M‘n 
had answered the same (pu'stioiinain* pr(‘viously. For tin? whole group, 
])ermanenee of prefer(‘nce for any particular school suhj(‘ci s«‘ems fo l>(‘ 
decidedly lacking. VV/c// ivcrv tiot pvrnmncnthj impressed fnf any snhjtrf 
«.s heiny diMinrtly inUrvsting or diMimtly anintrnsdny. As might he 
expected, the upp(*r-class hoys W(‘re more fixed in choic(‘ than tiu* lower- 
class hoys. All groups W(‘re characterized hy changes for second and 
most disliked choices. All totals indicate shifting interests. The rath) 
of jiermanence was, for first choice, I t.o to .‘11.2 per cent; for second 
choice, 1.9 to IS. 4 jM'r cent. For most dislikc'd choice the ratio of 
permanence was b.l to S.S per cent. 

In re.sfK)fise to the (piestion “What do you expect to make* your life 
work?” only IS.O |K‘r cent of tlie hoys named the same occupatiem 
three times; 9.3 named the same occupation twice; 24.4 per- c(mt 
of the boys named three difh'rcnt occupations. Vorat 'unml advice given 
to these boys on the fnisis oj their expressed occupational interest vonld 
have been well placed in less than one md of jive, cases. 

For the girls there is much greater permanence of occupational inten*st 
(pos.sibly explained by the much more limited field) 2S.S jK*r cent of 
the girls choo.se the same occupation three times; 75 |K*r cent chose* 
cither teaching or stenography on at lea.st one occasion; 21.2 i)er cent 
named a different occupation three? times. Vocational advice given to 
freshmen girls on the basis of expressed choice would have been correct in 
one Old of six cases. For all girls, advice given would have been misplaced 
in more than two out of three cases, if based on expressed vocational choice. 

♦ Willett, G. M., “Permanence of Pupil Interest.s,“ School aiid Society, 
vol. ix, Nos. 229-221, March 15 and 22, 1912, pp. 334^7 and 365^. 
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THE THURSTONE ANALYSIS OF WORK INTERESTS BLANK 

I'he Division of Applied Psychology, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in a scientific attempt 
to develop this particular field has worked out a blank entitled 
‘‘Analysis of Work Interests,^' for the purpose of making a survey 
and a tabulation of the occupational interests of students. These 
blanks may be obtained by addressing Dr. Thurstone, Division of 
Applied Psychology, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

CASE PROBLEM 

Vocational Intekests 

In a recent study of the vocational interests of 3,000 pupils of grades 7 to 
12 in the Cuyahoga County School District adjoining the city of Cleveland, 
Ohio, the following questionnaire was used:® 

1. What do you wish to do to earn your living when you have finished 
school? Reasons for your choice. 

2. Occupation of father. 

Occupation of mother (if employed). 

Occupation of brothers (if employed). 

Occupations of sisters (if employed). 

3. Check the grade in school you exjiect to complete. 

4. Do you exjiect to go to school beyond the high school (twelfth year)? 

Questions 

1. How permanent is the vocational choice of children in the Grades 
7 to 12? What did you want to be when you were in the seventh grade? 
Eighth? First-year high? Second? Third? Fourth? 

2. Are children in the Grades 7 to 12 competent to choose what vocation 
they want to enter? 

3. What basis do they have for choice? What do they usually choose 
in certain grades? What influences them? 

4. In what ways does the occupation of the father influence the voca- 
tional choice of the child? The vocations of other members of the family? 

5. What do the occupations of the various members of the family 
indicate? 

6. Is a student competent to foretell what grade he expeets to complete? 
How can that best be foretold? 

7. What factors influence the decision to attend high school? 

8. Is the student competent to tell whether or not he will go to school 
beyond the high school? How can that best be foretold? 

9. Which of the five items in the questionnaire forms a scientific basis for 
guidance? Which do not? 

10. What would you substitute for those items you disapprove? 

11. ^^^mt guidance value w’ould you attach to the results of such a 
questionnaire? 

• See “The V^ocational Interests of Children,” H. B. Alberty, Induatrial 
Art Magazine^ vol. vii, No. 7, July, 1923, p. 255 ff. 
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CASE PROBLEM 

Juvenile Delinquents (up to 16 Vbars of Acjb) 

The following table is adapted from tables on page 63 of the ^‘Annual 
Report of the Children's Court of the City of New York,” 1920 (137 E. 22): 


Table IX 


Clinical chissiheation 

Males 

Females 

Normal 

33 

27 

Retarded 

64 

5 

Dull normal 

7 

54 

Moral defective 

40 

3 

Unstable 

87 

13 

Border-line 

43 

5 

Moron 

132 

50 

Feebleminded 

40 

5 

Imbecile 

24 

6 

Court psychological information 

6 

10 

Neurotic 

10 


Psychotic 

1 

6 

Psychoneurotic 

1 

1 

Epileptic 

5 





Totals 

493 

193 





Table X 


The following table appears on page 65 of the same rciK)rt: 


I.Q. 

Males 

Femal(‘8 

Totals 

20 to 29 


2 

2 

30 to 39 

1 

1 

2 

40 to 49 

9 

6 

15 

60 k) 59 

72 

24 

96 

60 to 69 

133 

52 

1 105 

70 to 79 

131 

37 

168 

80 to 89 

79 

42 

121 

90 to 109 

64 

23 

87 

110+ 

2 

4 

6 

Not determine<l . . . 

2 

2 

4 

Totals 

493 

193 

686 
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**0( the OSO cases examined; physical imperfections or abnormalities 
were not<^d in 405 c.-ises'^ (page 66, same report). 

Tlw table on page 15, same report, presents figures which show that the 
highest number of arraignments for the years 1919 and 1920 came in March, 
A])ril, and May. 

The following is adapted from a table on page 60: 

Tabi.k XI 


School CIkade Attained Cases 

High school 9 

Klementary school grade 8 19 

l^llomentary school grade 7 70 

Klementary school grade 6 GS 

I'Jlemcntary school grade 5 97 

Klemimtary school grade 4 97 

Klementary school grade 3 75 

I'llementary school grade 2 53 

Klerrumtary school grade 1 25 

No school 1 

Ungraded 120 

No record 52 

Total 686 


Questions 

1. Has the I.Q. any relation to anti-social behavior? 

2. Which of these children would you brand as “bad?” Could they be 
“good” if they tried real hard? 

3. Would education help them? What kind? In what way? Would 
severe punishment help? Would imprisonment improve them? What 
would you do? 

4. Is it generally true that persons of low mentality tend to present 
physical im|K‘rfections and abnormalities? How do you account for this? 
Might this prove of value to a guidance adviser? In what way? 

5. Of what significance arc the spring months in this matter? (.'an you 
explain this fact? Is it of value? In what way? 

6. How do you account for the fa^t that so many hail made progress in 
school? Is there any inconsistency between the distribution of the I.C^.'s 
and the distribution of school grade attained? How do you account for it? 
Is this of any value to the guidance advisor? In what way? 

7. What about “aptitudes” in this group? 

8. What principles of vocational guidance are involved in this general 
situation? 

9. In exactly what way could adequate vocational guidance help in this 
general situation? 



CHAPTEH IX 


THE SIX MAIN ELEMENTS OF A COMPLETE GUIDANCE 

SYSTEM 

As is seen in Chart 13 at the end of this chapter, a complete 
system for vocational and educational analysis, advisement, 
training, placement, and supervision may he divided into six 
main headings, the first of which is: 

I. SURVEYS 

1. A survey of the students of public school age in the district 
covered by the public school system, wherever they may be 
located. Information should be obtained concerning their ages, 
the grade they have attained, and the age-grade distribution, 
which in itself is a good sieve for sifting out those who are accele- 
rated — and therefore presumed to be brighter and more able — 
and those who are retarded and therefore' presumed to bo duller, 
slower, and less able, or else sufTering from some physical, mental, 
or environmental defect which hampers their progress. 'Flus 
survey of the students should also d(*velop information coikmuti- 
ing their social and economic status and family history. 

2. A survey of the educational opportunities offered to the 
youth of the community. This should take into consideration 
all public schools, regular and special, with courses and require- 
ments for entrance, re(|uirements for completion, covering 
academic courses, prevocational courses, vo(;ational courses, 
all-day, part-time, cooperative, evening, special, vacation, 
opportunity classes, etc. 1 1 should include also all private schools 
and courses. In this should be included schools conducted for 
private profit and those which are philanthropic in their nature, 
such as the Y. M. C. A. settlennuit classes, and endowed schools 
and institutes. In this survey should also be included full 
information concerning corporation schools, schools being run 
entirely by businesses and industries for the benefit of their own 
employees. Along with this a survey of opportunities for 
apprenticeship should be made. 

113 
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3. A Survey of Occupational Opportunities. — This should 
include a study of opportunities open to juniors in all forms of 
business and industry. It should include a description of the 
occupation, a full statement of the entrance requirements, entrance 
wages, the minimum and maximum wage, and particular stress 
should be laid upon learning opportunities, and whether or not 
that which is learned becomes a means of promotion. Informa- 
tion should be gathered about the limitations and restrictions of 
the opportunities; the hazards, physical and moral; the status 
of the occupation — whether it is developing and growing, as in 
the automobile industry; or whether it is specializing and break- 
ing up, as in the metal trades, whether it is disappearing, as is 
woodcarving; whether it is seasonal, as are the jewelry and milli- 
nery trades; whether it is becoming machinized, as is the shoe- 
making industry; whether it is unionized on the craft union basis 
(American Federation of Labor) or on the industrial union basis 
(Industrial Workers of the World); whether it is an open (non- 
union) or a closed (union) shop, run on the “American Plan,"' 
or the union preferential plan. What is the source of labor 
supply, what is the proportion of trained workers to the demand, 
etc. 

4. A survey of the social needs as related to these occu- 
pational opportunities — the dcliruiuencies of the workers, the 
recreational opportunities, illiteracy, the labor turnover and 
instability of the workers, whether the workers are homogeneous 
or heterogeneous and on what basis, whether they are aliens, 
and whether the industry is urbanized or suburbanized or in 
process of becoming one or the other. 

5. A survey of clinics and dispensaries of all kinds, such as 
medical, dental, psychological, psychiatrical, orthopedic, etc. 

n. AN ANALYSIS OF THE INDIVIDUALS QUALIFICATIONS AND 

LIMITATIONS, THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE JOB, AND THE 
DESIRABILITY OF THE JOB 

1. Physical’ Assets and Limitations. — In making an analysis 
of the qualifications and the limitations of the individual, we 
must consider his physical assets and limitations. To the 
uninformed person it is surprising to find the apparently peculiar 
physical requirements and limitations that a thoroughgoing job 
analysis brings forth. For instance, a telephone operator in a 
central station must be able to reach with both hands at least 
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60 inches. If she cannot do this, no matter what other qnalihca- 
tions she has, she is automatically eliminated from consideration. 

Flat feet, poor eyesight, and other physical defects in many 
occupations constitute a bar to progress in that occupation. In 
other occupations certain physical (pialifications are absolutely 
necessary. A stout girl could not become a salesperson behind 
a counter. A stout boy would have difficulty getting along in a 
foundry, where the work recjuires constant bending over. Either 
would have difficulty working in a stockroom filling orders, where 
they would have to climb narrow ladders and S(|ueeze into narrow 
spaces between counters and shelves. 

2. The educational requirements and limitations of the 
job must be ascertained, so as to discover whether an individual 
possesses them and, if not, to place him in possession of them. 
Some jobs make no requirements in regard to education. It is 
quite a shock to the average school man to find out how little 
of what the school teaches is actually used in the majority of 
occupations. 

Many employers say that they want an eighth-grade graduate 
or a high school graduate, but if he is asked “why,^’ you would 
find that they had no clear conception of just why. If the matter 
is pushed to a conclusion it will be developed in the majority 
of cases that the employer, by tlie trial -an d-error method, has 
discovered that certain people who have graduated from certain 
grades prove rno.st satisfactory. ( )n analysis it will almost always 
be found that these individuals have been a succc.ss not because 
of what they have learned in school, but because they have had 
the intelligence necessary to complete tlie reciuircd grade in school 
and that same intelligence makes them a success on the particular 
job. Occasionally, however, oiui does find a job where good 
penmanship, the ability to writ(‘ a good report, the ability to do 
mechanical drawing, a little knowledge of chemistry, the ability 
to handle fractions or decimals, or a good knowledge of geography 
is necessary. But these cases are surprisingly rare. 

3. The social assets and limitations of the individual. This 
is much more important than many people conceive it to be. The 
ability to enter an office (piictly and with dignity, or the ability 
to meet people, and work with others, to make a good appearance 
and fit into the surroundings is highly desirable in many cases. 
In New York City it is very difficult for a girl stenographer, 
even if she be a good one, to get and hold a position if she is 
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not good looking and well dressed, or if she is over-stout or 
over-thin, or has any blemishes of physique, eccentricities or 
mannerisms. 

4. The Economic Status. — We must also take into considera- 
tion the economic status of the individual and his family. There 
is little use urging an intelligent boy, 14 years of age, to become a 
lawyer or a surgeon if he is the oldest of a family of six with a 
widowed mother who has to take in washing to support her 
family. On the other hand, if an individual is a little below 
normal in intelligence and capacity to work, but has plenty of 
money available for private tutors and time for repeating class 
work, these facts often materially affect the decision and the 
result. 

6. The Possession of Marketable Skill. — In making such a 
study of the individual, one is often surprised at the possession 
of some specific skill which is readily marketed. At the present 
time many young boys have marketable skill along the line of 
radio operation or the handling or care of automobiles. This 
survey field is full of surprises and must not be overlooked. 

6. The Level of Intelligence. — Probably the most important 
of all the qualifications of the individual is the intelligence 
quotient, or the amount of intelligence he posesscs in relation to 
his chronological age. This can only be found by giving intelli- 
gence tests either individually or in groups, but no guidance 
.system can be dignified by the name unless it u.ses intelligence 
tests, among many other more or less scientific devices. 

It is possible in some cases to ascertain in a more or less crude 
way whether an individual is normal in intelligence or not, by 
finding the age and school grade attained. It is now known that 
the average child of normal intelligence should graduate from the 
eighth grade at the age of 14 or I4I2, adding one more year to 
that age for each year in high school. At the same time, of course, 
illness, change of school, long periods of absence, etc., must be 
taken into consideration. Above all, we must know whether or 
not it was, or is, the practice of the school authorities to promote 
on an age or repeater basis, as well as on a strict achievement 
basis. 

7. School Achievement. — ^We must also take into considera- 
tion the students achievement in various school subjects. 
Achievement tests are now quite common and are well established 
in well-organized public school systems. To guide a child prop- 
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erly we should know whether he or she has achieved as much 
in the ordinary school subjects as a normal child should. If he 
has achieved less, he should be segregated for further diagnostic 
study. 

8. The question of the aptitudes of an individual is a difficult 
thing to discuss in the pre.sent status of research work in that 
subject. There is no common agreement as to what the aptitudes 
are. Some workers in this field claim the isolation of a clerical 
aptitude, a mechanical aptitude, a musical aptitude. Others 
say that it is not possible to isolate such aptitudes, but claim that 
the capacity for vi.sual imagery, for audile imagery, for ability 
to discern and anal3'ze, for ability to manipulate, constitute thcj 
only basis for the isolation of the so-called aptitud(*s. This 
question of aptitudes is one of the most unsatisfactory things we 
have to deal with in this entire field of guidance, and has b(*(*n 
discussed more at length in (diapter XIX. 

9. Major Characteristics.- -We should also take into consid(‘ra- 
tion the main characteristics of the individual. Sometimes 
these characteristics are racial or national, sometimes they are 
purely individual. The outstanding characteristics that should 
be noted are: Is the individual excitable or phlegmatic? Nervous 
or well controlled? Self-conscious, (‘asily thrown out of lialance, 
or always under control? Energetic or languid? Does he take 
pleasure in work or otherwise? etc. 

10. The expressed interests of the individual should also bo 
noted, although it will be found in the majority of cases that the 
interests of the individual during the adolescent period are 
impermanent, constantly shifting ami changing, apparently 
without rhyme or reason. 

11. The avocations of the* individual should be noted. In 
many cases the.se will prove a prolitable source of study. 

12. Psychopathology. Finall3% the condition of the individual 
should be noted as regards any complexes, conflicts, psychoses, 
ncurose.s, signs of hysteria, illusion.s, delusions, etc., which would 
make the case one for study by a psychiatrist. 

AN OUTLINE FOR DIAGNOSIS » 

In Bull. No. 1, “Diagnosis and Treatment of Young School 
Failures,’^ we find the following outline for diagno.sis: 

^WooLEV, H. T. and Fehhis, E., “Diagnosis and Treatment of Young 
School Failures,” BiUl.y No. 1, U. S. Hurcaii of E<lucation, Washington, 
D. C., pp. 100-110, 1923. 
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1. The first point to consider is the mental level of the child. It may 
be low enough to be a suflficient explanation of the failure. 

2. The second point to consider is the child^s academic history. Regu- 
lar attendance at good schools for a period which should have resulted 
in visible school progress, but has not, is an unfavorable symptom. 
Very irregular attendance or very poor school opportunities are favor- 
able {jyinptorns. 

3. The third point for investigation is the child’s state of health. 
The points of most common importance are the condition of vision and 
hearing, the nourishment of the child, the state of tonsils, adenoids, 
and teeth, and the j)ossibility of anaemia, tuberculosis, or syphilis. The 
glands of internal secretion may prove to be of great importance to 
mental state, but the evidence is not yet convincing. In our experi- 
ence, wc have had few instances in which physical condition alone 
seemed to us responsible for bad school failure. The fact that it is a 
contributing cause, and should be looked after even if it were not, is 
incontestable. 

4. The fourth i)oint, and the most difficult of determination, is the 
general mental tone and attitude of the child. Under this head the points 
to consider are : 

(а) Mental distraction due to anxiety usually caused by poverty or 
by unhappy relationships in the family, such as constant (piarrcling of 
the parents, immoral behavior of the parents, divorces, or cruelty toward 
the children. 

(б) Persormlity conflicts between the child and his parents or between 
the child and his teachers. 

(c) Obsessions or fears, having to do with religious ideas or with sex. 

(d) Special disabilities. 

(e) Character defects, such as excessive shyness, or abnormal stub- 
bornness, which, as far as our present knowledge shows, may be congeni- 
tal, or may be due to the experiences of infancy and the preschool period. 

(/) Psychopathic conditions which are quite certainly hereditary in 
children of this age, and cannot be sharply delineated from what wc 
have called character defects, except by their more extreme and unac- 
countable manifestations. 

The relative imj^rtance of these mental factors differ enormously 
from case to case. Those due to external causes, such as poverty or 
unfortunate family relationships, are the most hopeful both because the 
cause may be removed, and because the mental attitude may be directly 
modified through personal influence. In general, the larger the heredi- 
tary factor the more difficult the task of modifying the mental state. 
However, since we cannot know at present which traits are truly 
hereditary and which may have been induced by early experience, we 
can only assume that all are modifiable by wise treatment, and do our 
best. It is somewhat surprising that in the cases in which we have 
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thought the hercditar}' factor largest wo have boon more S\icwessful in 
reforming behavior than in inducing school progress. 

5. The fifth and final point is the heredity of the. child. It is exceed- 
ingly important to know, but very difficult to get, except in so far as 
the immediate family reveals it, unless one has facilil ios for social research 
which are not now at the command of any school system. A definite 
knowledge of a psychopathic heredity is, of course, a v(‘ry unfavorable 
factor. * 

13. The Requirements of the Job. First of all w(' imiat 
ascertain the exact physical requirements ami limitations of the 
job. These may be expressed in terms of age, sex, weight, height, 
or any other of the numerous physical capacities, defects, and 
incapacities. 

14. The educational requirements and limitations of the job 

come next. In general, it will be found that the majority of the 
jobs open to juniors have few educational requirements. It will 
also be found, of course, that the higher up in the scale of jobs the 
more exacting and specific become the educational recpiire- 
ments as set up by the job itself. For instance, the educational 
requirements for entrance into law, dentistry, and medicine 
are high and specific. All the way between the high and low 
extremes there is a wide range of requircunenfs in education, 
training, and experience. 

16. Intelligence Requirements and Limitations. At the 

present time it is being developed that it is possible to arrange 
all jobs and occupations, including the profi^ssions, into a 
sequence expressed in terms of the intelligence required in order to 
perform the duties of the job successfully. This sequence has 
been developed by the p.sychological group in the Army, and is 
of the utmost significance to the vocational guidance movement, 
to the individual, and to society in general.^ 

On the other hand, a definite understanding is just being 
developed of the amount of intelligence required to succeed in 
passing certain grades in our elementary schools, high schools, 
and colleges, and also the amount of intelligence necessary to 
succeed in certain courses within these schools and colleges.* 

16. The job should also be studied to discover the occupational 
skill necessary for entrance. Hometirnes this is expressed in 
terms of successful experience on a job of similar character, 

* See p. 308. 

’ See pp. 135-138, 
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sometimes in terms of the completion of certain school courses 
which presumably equip one with the occupational skill 
necessary for entrance to the job. A good illustration of this is 
the position of stenographer or typist. 

17. Again we have the question of desirable aptitudes. There 
is a steadily growing belief that more scientific job analyses will 
show that certain aptitudes arc highly desirable — in fact, almost 
necessary — for success in certain occupations. For instance, 
the pattern maker, the sheet-metal pattern drafter, the dress 
designer, the architect must have a capacity or an aptitude for 
visual imagery. The stenographer and the telephone operator 
must have a capacity or an aptitude for audible imagery; the 
jeweler and the watchmaker must have a capacity or an aptitude 
for manipulation; the lawyer and industrial engineer must have a 
capacity or an aptitude for analysis and synthesis, diagnosis, and 
discernment. The exact relationship between these aptitudes is 
not as yet entirely clear. 

18. This job analysis should also showthe personal characteris- 
tics desirable. For instance, in running a barbed-wire machine 
or a nail-making machine, the chief element to be considered 
is that the worker be phlegmatic and stolid. A nervous, 
temperamental, highly organized individual would not last a 
day on such jobs. On certain operations in shoe factories or in 
garment making, where power machines are used, we need highly 
organized intensive people with quick reactions. 

19. The promotion opportunities of the job are important, 
although in many cases this is over-ernphasized. The writer 
believes that most promotion for juveniles will he found in leaving 
one job and starting on another — in other words, going from a 
juvenile low-level job to a job on a higher level. 

Sentimentalists in guidance bewail the rapid change of juveniles 
from one j ob to another. In many cases this change is a good thing. 
As soon as they exhaust the possibilities of any one job they 
should get another, provided it is on a higher level. When we 
have developed real guidance .systems we will assure oiu’selves 
that the new job is on a higher level. 

20. Learning opportunities are very important for the adoles- 
cent. Strange to say, it does not matter very much what he is 
learning so long as he is learning something. It is a bad thing 
for a normal adolescent to work for long periods of time at 
intensive, monotonous, repetitive jobs. If he is a normal, or 
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above-normal individual, the chances are (hat he will not stay 
unless the remuneration is high, or unless conditions make it 
imperative that he stay on that particular job. 

On the other hand, much time is wasted and emotion lost on 
bewailing the condition of certain individuals who are working 
at these monotonous, repetitive jobs. We should keep in mind 
the fact that it is a good thing for subnonnol pcoplr that indus- 
try offers these rnonotonous jobs which are largely automatic, 
require practically no judgment or thinking, and little intelli- 
gence, or otherwise they would be unable to find any kind of 
employment and would not be able to maintain themselv(‘s. 
Furthermore, these subnormals are happ}^ and contented per- 
forming tasks which would be unbearable to the normal or 
superior individual. 

21 . The desirability of the job should also be kept in view. 
There are certain jobs that are in many respects good jobs, but, 
on account of the nature of the work, the location of the plant, 
the type of worker employed, the type of employer, foreman, or 
supervisor, the job is undesirable. 

22 . Labor Laws. — Vocational guidance counselors should be 
well acquainted with Federal State and Municipal labor laws, 
especially as they afTect certain well-defined jobs. Some jobs 
are prohibited for certain people, others are ('lassed as hazardous 
occupations; other jobs are open only to minors or adults aft(T 
certain requirements have ))een met in regard to the safeguarding 
of machinery, the drawing off of noxious fumc's, etc. 

The importance of this feature is indicated by the fact that the 
State of New York has recently passed a law (1024) providing 
that triple compensation shall b(* paid to any minor working at a 
forbidden occupation. Furthermore, that this excess compen- 
sation shall be paiil by the employer and not by any liability 
company. 

23 . The permanency of the position should also be considered. 
While it would he difficult to set up an acceptable definition of 
permanency, still we feel that many children are seriously 
injured, educationally, by ov(‘r-zealous counselors and place- 
ment officers who, desirous of making a record, place numbers of 
juniors in the fall of the year, espcunally just before Christmas, 
either on full-time, part-time, or Saturday jobs, whereby the 
school work is neglected, the student falls behind, gets low marks, 
or is reported for failure, and, in addition, he gets a taste of 
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money earning under abnormal conditions, a combination which 
often leads to a permanent severance of the individual from 
school. 

III. THE MAKING OF AN ADVISED CHOICE 

1. The adviser should take the lead in making this advised 
choice. He, or she, has the knowledge that comes from an 
analysis of the individual, his capacities, abilities, and limitations, 
and also the knowledge of the requirements, possibilities, and 
limitations of the occupations, the opportunities that are inherent 
in the occupations, the educational opportunities open to this 
particular type of individual, the social and economic status of 
the student, his heredity, and a fairly accurate knowledge of his 
environment. 

2. The ambitions of the parents for their child should be 
considered, but should not be taken too seriously. In general, 
parents are not competent to choose a vocation and start their 
child upon any line of education or training leading to that 
vocation. Usually, their ambitions are away beyond the 
capabilities of the child or the possibilities of the situation and are 
often based upon a feeling of vanity or of emulation of some 
neighbor or near relative. 

The parents themselves should be questioned and studied as to 
their heredity, probable intelligence level, and economic and 
social status, as indicated by the amount of rent paid, the 
father’s occupation, the occupation of other children, their educa- 
tion, and the education of the parents. 

3. The Student. — All of the above factors focus in the study of 
the student himself. We can ascertain quite accurately the level 
of intelligence. Along with this we should study attitudes, 
habits, behavior, reactions, interests, ambitions, skills marketable 
and otherwise, avocations, mental states, and so far as is possible 
special intelligences or aptitudes. 

IV. EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

The two terms ‘‘education” and “training” arc used in this 
connection for making a distinction that may not be apparent 
otherwise. Vocational education may be broken up into three 
phases: 

1. The acquirement of skill. 

2. The acquirement of related knowledges. 
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3. The acquirement of social and economic attitudes and 
relationships. 

On the other hand, vocational training is considered as being 
limited to the acquirement of skill. At the same time it is 
readily admitted that there can be no training without education, 
but for the purpose of keeping clear in the mind of the reader the 
two types of vocational education, one broad, the other narrow, the 
two terms “education ’’ and “ training*^ are used to designate them 
respectively.'^ 

1. Academic Education. — Many times a system of vocational 
guidance will develop the fact that an individual needs further 
academic education, often for the acciuireinent of such vocational 
tools, as arithmetic, English, spelling, penmanship, or it may be 
developed that he needs further academic education in terms of 
grade attainment to satisfy the entrance re(iuirements to some 
vocation. 

Possibly he needs academic education from the standpoint of 
citizenship training, for making adjustments, or for trying out 
certain courses or possible abilities. Academic education also 
may be necessary as preprofessional work. We are now institut- 
ing in our high schools preprofessional courses preparatory to 
entering upon professional courses in law, medicine, dentistry, 
and engineering. Our mechanic arts courses in high 8ch(x)ls an* 
nothing more nor less than preprofessional courses for the engi- 
neering colleges. 

2. Try-out Courses, Self-discovery Courses. — Often a student 
who has grown dissatisfied and discontented with his scjhool 
work may be guided back into school fur the purpose of taking 
the so-called try-out courses and self-discovery courses for th(^ 
purpose of discovering and developing abilities and capacities 
along certain lines. The values, the distinctions, and the limita- 
tions of try-out courses in general, and of the “Ettinger” jdan, 
the “Kussell-Bonser'' plan, the “Gary'' plan, and the “Pitts- 
burgh Combination" plan in particular, must be kept clearly in 
mind.® 

3. Short-unit Courses.— The vocational adviser must be well 
acquainted with any short-unit courses offered — opportunity 
classes, general continuation classes, in-and-outer classes, or any 

* See Payne, A. F., Adminintralion of Vocational Education^ McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1924, chap. II. 

*Ibid. 
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classes of similar nature that may be a vailable for these particular 
students. These arc also often found in the all-day trade 
schools, l)oth private and public, in the evening trade extension 
classes, evening trade preparatory classes, private schools, 
endowed schools, and philanthropic schools, as well as in dull- 
scason classes. The corporation schools and vestibule schools 
also offer short-term units of vocational training previous to 
entrance to the job. 

4. Vocational Education. — After the occupation has been 
chosen the question then arises as to whether or not it is necessary 
to be educated or trained for entrance to that vocation. In 
case there are no specific skilled requirements set up for entrance 
to the vocation, the student is ready at once to enter upon the 
duties of the job. If it is shown, however, that entrance to the 
job is open only to those who have been educated for it by 
taking a vocational education course, the task then follows of 
ml vising the student as to just which vocational education course 
is best. 

Vocational education courses generally may be divided into 
long-term courses, short-term courses, and part-time courses. 
Under long-term courses we have those in the all-day unit trade 
school, those in the all-day general industrial school, cooperative 
courses, apprenticeship courses, correspondence courses, and 
extension courses. 


V. PLACEMENT 

1. Self-placement. — Placement, in general, may be classified 
under two headings -self-placement and assisted placement. 
Self-placement is frequently nothing more nor less than chance 
placement. In the majority of placement offices connected with 
our public schools, the element of chance in the placement of 
boys and girls is very large. Frequently, placement is performed 
by following the advice of friends and relatives, the making of 
inquiries, the answering of advertisements, or the following up of 
help wanted signs. 

2. Assisted placement is placement which is done through the 
machinery of the school placement office, the coordinators, the 
Federal Junior Employment Service, the Federal Senior 
Employment Service, the State Employment Service, private 
employment agencies who handle general employment, or other 
employment agencies who limit their fields to special employ- 
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nicntf such as the placement of stenographers and office workers, 
common labor and houseworkers, or trained college. women. 

There are also the employers' agenoios, such as those maintaiiuHl 
by the United States Steel Company; the manufacturers' asso- 
ciation agencies, such as those maintained by the liuilding 
Trades Association, and the Metal Trades Association, philan- 
thropic agencies, such as the Y. M. ('. A., the Y. W. C. A., the 
K. of C., the Y. M. H. A., the Itotary (1ub, Ilig Brothers, 
Boy's clubs, settlement houses; and the offices of indivi<lual 
employment managers. 

VL SUPERVISED PROGRESS ON THE JOB 

As industry is organized at the present tiine, and becuiuse of 
the significant cluinges taking place in industry, it is becoming 
increasingly necessary that some agency have the oversight and 
the care of the employed youth up to at least a minimum of IS 
years, with ultimate oversight up to 2 1 years. At the pn'sent 
time, the logical agency is the public school, although it may 
develop later that some other agency can better perform that 
service. 

Students of guidance must keep clearly in mind that guid- 
ance is not a thing that can be done once and for all, exc(‘pt 
in rare cases.’ It is a process that must lx* rej)eated from time 
to time, as the individual develops either in age, ability, or as 
some special capacities or limitations show up as a concomitant 
of his environment. This makes it absolutely necessary that 
we have a system of supervision and adjustment on the job. 

1. Checking the Guidance. This supervised progress on t he 
job is also necessary as a m(*ans of checking np on the guidan(;e 
that is done; and also as a means of a.scertaining the measure and 
the manner of the functioning of our public scliool education. 

2. Progress by Short Units.- 'fhis progress on the job may 
be in terms of short-term units or of long-term units. It may 
be advisable to place an individual in a juvenile job with tluj 
expectation that quite .soon he will exhaust the* possibilities of 
that job and will need to be replaced on a job of a higher level. 
It is also quite possible that the best thing to be done for some 
juvenile worker is to place him in one of the so-called ‘M)lind- 
allcy" jobs for a .short period of time. 

Many desirable jobs have aUernniive John which the workers 
enter during the dull .season. It may be advisable for an indi- 
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vidual to be placed in this alternative job before he enters his 
main vocation. Sometimes he should be placed in a seasonal 
job, often with the idea of a try-out to discover his fitness, his 
liking, and the possibilities of the individual and the job. It is 
also possible for the individual to make progress by following 
a sequence of jobs arranged in promotional order. 

3. Progress by Long Units - -This brings us logically to the 
question of long-term units. Progress is assumed in the long- 
term unit of instruction, such as an apprenticeship or a sequential 
progress in the vocation by progressing from one unit to the next 
higher, or of various jobs in the unit, or of various operations and 
processes on the separate jobs. In any case, arrangements must 
be made so that the individual may keep on progressing to the 
limits of his own capacities and possibilities. In other words, 
vocational guidance docs not end with the placement of the 
individual in a job. It means not only placement, but replace- 
ment, adjustment, and readjustment, the main idea being the 
utmost progress of the individual, not only for the benefit of 
society but for the ultimate benefit and happiness of the 
individual. 

Chart 13.— An Outlinr for Vocational and Educational Analysis, 

Advisement, Training, Placement, Supervision and Progress 

AKr8. 

Clradc nttiiiiiod. 

Acceleration. 

Students Retardation. 

Elimination. 

Social statas. 

Economic Htalus. 

Public Hchools and courses. 

Academic. 

Prevocational. 

Try-out coursea. 

Trade-finding cln.s80S. 

Vocational. 

Private schools and courses. 

Fur private gain. 

For special purposes. 

Philanthropic schools and courses. 

(Endowed schools. 

Supported schools. 

Corporation schools. 

Apprenticeships. 

Training deparments in stores, factories, 

offices. 
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I. A Survey of 
iCont.) 


II. Analy»ih ok. . . . 


Chart 13. — (Continued) 

Dwcripiion. 

Minora ctnployed. 

Sex employed. 

Entrance rcquircineuta and limitations. 
Wages: 

Entrance. 

Median. 

Maximum. 

Learning opportunitieH. 

Promotion opportunities. 

Learning pt‘riod. 

Ilestrietioiis. 

Occupational Oppor- • llaxard.t: 
tunities. Physical. 

Moral. 

Status; 

Developing. 

Disappearing. 

Specialieing. 

I'nionixed. 

Labor supply. 

Seasonal. 

Transitory. 

Machiiiixing. 

Proportion of workers to demand. 


Social Need.s C«»n- 
cerning. I 


Delimjucncy. 

HeereatJon. 

Illiteracy. 

Instability of labor. 
Heterogeneous population. 
Alien population, 
r.'banization. 


Clinics 


Me<lical. 

Dental. 

Psychological. 

Psychiatrical. 

Orthopedic, 

Dispensaries. 


The Individual's 
Qualifications and 
Limitations. 


Physical asMcts and limitations. 
ICducational assets and limitations. 
Social assets and limitations. 
Economic assets and limitations. 
Marketable skills. 

Intelligence quotient. 

Subject quotients. 

Achievement c|uolient. 

Aptitudes. 

Characteristics. 

Interests. 

.Avocations. 

Personal appearance. 

Psychoses and neuroses. 
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Chart Vi.— (Continued) 

I f Physical rcqiuremeats and limitations. 

/ Educational requirements and limitations. 
/ Intelligence requirements and limitations. 
The Requirements of I Experience requirements, 
the Job. I Occupational skill necessary for entrance. 

/ Labor laws. 

I Aptitudes desirable. 

[ Characteristics desirable. 

Promotion opportunities. 

Learning opportunities. 

Pcrinuncncy. 

Others included in I — “Occupational 

Opportunities.’’ 


The Desirability of 
the Job. 


Adviser 


Analyses of: 
Individuals. 
Occupations. 
Opportunities, 
Status. 

History. 

Environment. 

Interests. 

Ambitions. 


Parents 


Student 


History. 

Inheritance. 

Status, 

Ambitions. 

Occupations, 

Education. 

Ileaction.s. 

Attitudes. 

Habits. 

Behavior. 

Interests, 

Ambitions. 

Skills, marketable ami otherwise. 
Avocations. 

Intelligence. 

Mental states. 

.\ptitude8. 


Acquirement of vocational tools. 
Preprofessional work. 

Further Academic Entrance requirements for vocation. 
Education for. Citizenship training. 

Adjustments. 

Try-outs. 
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outs, Self-discov- 
ery. 


The Ettinger plan: 

Separate 8hop.s. 
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General industrial arts shop. 

The Gary plan: 

Supervised production work. 

The Pittsburgh Combination plan: 
Short units. 

Opportunity classes. 

General continuation school. 
In-and-outcr classes. 
Trade-finding classes. 
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IV. Education 
Training 
(Cont.) 


V. Placrmknt. 


(Continued) 

Ijonn-torm: 

All-Jay unit trade school. 

All-day general industrial school. 
Cooperative courses. 

Apprenticeship. 

Correspondence oourses. 

Extension courses. 

Short-term units: 

Opportunity schools. 

Part-time classes. 

Trade extension. 

Trade preparatory. 

Evening classes. 

Smith-Hughes trade extension. 
Non-Smith-Hughes trade preparatory. 
Private, endowt'd, philanthropic schools and 
classes. 

Corporation schools. 

Vestibule schools. 

In-and-outer classes. 

Dull-seoson classes. 

Advertisements. Friends, 

llelatives. Signs. 

Self-placement ■ Inquiry. Letters. 

Interviews. 

School placement oflicc. 

Coordinators. 

Federal Junior Employment Service. 
Federal Senior Employment Service. 

State Employment Service. 

Private employment agencies. 

Specialists' agencies. 

Employers’ agencies. 

Manufacturers’ association agencies. 
Assisted Placement, Philanthropic agencies: 

Y. M. C. A. Y. M. H. A. 

Y. W. C. A. K. of C. 

Rotary Club. Big Brothers. 

Probation officers. 

Boys’ clubs. 

Settlement houses. 

Employment managers (individual). 



Short-term Units. . . 


IV, Su P B H v l 8 ■ D 
Froorcss on 
THB Job Up to a 
Minimum or 18 
Years of Aok 

Long-term Units 


Juvenile jobs. 

Blind-alley jobs. 

Boxed-in jobs. 

Alternative j^bs. 

Seasonal jobs. 

In-and-outer jobs. 

Progress from job to job. 

Promotional sequence of jobs. 

Helper. 

Apprenticeship. 

Systematic sequential progress in vocation 
by: 

Units of the vocation. 

Jobs of the units. 

Operations and processes of the jobs. 
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The entire process should result in : 

1. Placement and replacement 

2. Adjustment and readjustment 

3. Progress of the individual to the utmost in terms of service 
to society and individual happiness. 


as necessary. 


CASE PROBLEM 

Thp: Tp:n 1tp:ms of Massachusetts Examination 

The liuUetin ‘‘The Inauguration of a State-wide Public School Mental 
f’linic in Massaehusetts,” by Dr. Walter E. Fernald, published by the 
National C'o nun it tee for Mental Hygiene, New York, 1022, page 3, advances 
the following ten fudds of inquiry as necessary for a thorough understanding 
of difficult school children: 

1. Physical examination: bodily constitution and make-up. 

2. Family history: heredity. 

3. Personal and developmental history: capacity for family and social 
adaptation. 

4. History of school progress: school record. 

5. lOxamination of school work: pedagogical measurements. 

(3. Practical knowledge and general information. 

7. J‘]conomi(^ effici(nicy. 

8. Social history and traits: environment. 

9. Moral reactions: psychometric examinations, comple.xes. 

10. Psychological examinations: clerical record. 

1'he examinations are conducted by traveling clinics comiK)sed of: 

1. A psychiatrist. 

2. A psychologist. 

3. A social worker. 

4. A clerk. 

The children examined are selected by the local school authorities. 
There is no standard method in use for making this selection. 


Questions 

1. How can society as represented in this case by the state justify 
such a pmceeding as this state-wide examination? 

2. What ground does the i)8ychiaf rist cover? 

3. What ground does the p.sychologist cover? 

4. With which of the ten items would the work of the ps 3 "chiatrist and 
the |)8ychologist be most closely related? 

5. Which of the three examiners would deal with aptitudes? 

6. Under each item make a list of standards, scales, tests, measures, 
that are available. 

7. Do(?s this constitute guidance? If not, why not? If so, who does it? 

8. What principle of scientific guidance is involved? 

9. What are the probable methods of selection used by the school 
authorities in selecting these children (4,500 up to May 1, 1922)? Which 
are sound? Which unsound? Why? What would you recommend? 

10. What other fields of inquiry would you recommend? 
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CASE PROBLEM 

Employment Supervision 

In the outline for a oomplefe Kuidaneo system the sixth pliase is 
given as “Suiiervised Progress” on the job. This is a new, and some jM'ople 
consider it a radical proiwsal. Before we can reasonaldy a<lvocatc such a 
step, we should be in a i)ositioii to answer several questions, such as: 

Questions 

1. Why should we have employment supervision? For whose benefit? 
What right have we to claim authority over the child after he has l(‘ft 
school? 

2. What i)Ossible and probable bemdits might be derived by {a) the 
student? (h) the employer? {» the teachers? (it) tlu' adviser? (e) the 
coordinator? (/) the school curricula? (g) the educat ional administrator? 

3. When should this supervision begin? End? Should this su|)ervisory 
term begin and end alike for all children? Shouhl it be me:isured in t<'rms 
of chronological ago? In terms of mental ag(‘? In tcTins of |K)tpntiality ? 
Vary with the job? Estimate the length of a short supervisory pericwl? 
A long period? 

4. Who should pay tlie cost of this eniph»yment supervision? The 
worker? The parents? The employer? The public? 

5. Who should do this employment supervising? 'Fhe fonunaii? The 
teacher? The adviser? The coordinator? The employer? Some special 
person? A supervisor? 

(). How should this employ UKUit supervision b(‘ dom^? By law? By 
contract? By verbal agnaunent? By individual arrangement? Through 
sequence of promotion? 3'hrough cnq)loym(*nt dcqrnrt nxmt? 'Plirougli 
arrangement with foreimm? 

7. How should we ineasun* promotion? By increase in i)ay? inenatse in 
responsibility? Increase in su|)ervision? Opportunity to learn? Differ- 
ence in work? Increas<!d prestige? Easier work? Harder work? Shorter 
hours? “ White-(H)llar ” job? 

S. What forms, blanks, record syst(‘m <lo you recommend to make employ- 
ment supervision effective?? 

9. Some vocational schools giv<‘ a dii)loma ordy after successful prac- 
tice in the vocation. What are the a«lvantages and disatlvantages of this 
plan? What benefits derived by stmlent? School? Em|)loyer? 



CHAPTER X 


THE STRATEGIC POINTS IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS FOR 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

When an administrator is faced with the task of organizing a 
system of vocational and educational advisement, the first 
problem he has to solve is where to begin the work. An analysis 
of the school system will show that, in general, there are ten 
particular points which may be called strategic points for guid- 
ance. These are as follows: 

THE TEN STRATEGIC POINTS 

1. The 13-year old pupils, who are located usually in the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh grades. The guidance administrator should 
first make a survey of these 13-year-old students. Assuming 
that the compulsory school age limit is 14, then the administrator 
has one full year in which to do guidance work before these 
students can possibly leave school. The most hopeless time to 
begin guidance is when the student walks into the office announcing 
that he is 14 years oldy has got a job, and is leaving school. 

The survey of these 13-ycar olds will doubtless show that they 
are scattered throughout the entire school system. A survey 
by Ayres^ gives us the following data: 

The study included all of the cities of between 25,000 and 200,000 
population. [The purpose of limiting the field in this method was 
to eliminate the small towns and the large cities where conditions would 
be somewhat extraordinary.] 

The object of the investigation was to gather facts concerning the 
boys in these cities who had reached the limit of the compulsory-attend- 
ance period and the fathers of these boys. [Note how the field is again 
limited. They are considering only the boys who have reached the 
limit of the compulsory-attendance period and the fathers of these boys.] 

The purpose of this study was to secure a more definite fact basis for 
thought and action in the field of industrial education. [Notice that 

* Ayres, Leonard P., i^ome Conditions Affecting Problems of Industrial 
Education in Seventy^ht American School Systems, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, New York, 1916. 

See also page 150 of this volume. 
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girls are not included because the problem of industrial education for 
girls is complicated by the fact that girls should be trained, at some time 
or other, in the vocation of horaemaking, and many times go into indus- 
trial work or professional work as a temporary occupation until marriage. 
So, by eliminating the girls from this i)robIem, it has been much 
simplified.] 

The first data secured were those showing the school grades of the boys. 
The tabulation of these figures brought to light two significant facts. 
The first was that t/iese boys who have reached the limit of the compulsory^ 
attendance period are scattered through the grades from the kindergarten 
to the senior year in the high school? [Although they are all of the siiinc 
age, they represent every stage of school advancement and are scattered 
through grades normally representing 13 years of school progress - -one 
of kindergarten, eight of the grades, and four of the high school.] 

The second significant fact is that one-half of them are in the sixth 
grade or below. [It is necessary that we aj)preciate the significance of 
the fact that one-half of the 13-year-old boys in these cities w'erc in the 
sixth grade or below.] 

These studies indicate that large numbers of these boys may bo 
expected to leave school soon and goto work with an educational prepa- 
ration so inadequate that they cannot enter the ranks of industry 
with profit either to themselves or to the community.* 

Those figures which show the grades of the children who have reached 
the limit of the conijjulsory-attendancc |)eriod constitute one of the 
simplest and most significant measures of the efficiency of the city school 
system in carrying its children through the grades.^ 

The data giving the birthplaces of the boys and their fathers show that 
only one father in six is now living in the city of his birthj and that among 
the boys only a few more than one-half are now living where they were 
born. These facts are significant because it has been urged that the 
schools should develop courses of industrial education that will directly 
prepare the children to enter the local industries. Hut if present condi- 
tions maintain in the future, the great majority of adults are not going 
to work in the same communities in wliich they received their schooling. 
The data collected also show that about one-half of the fathers work in 
the building trades or in manufacturing. This fact is important 
because plans for inaugurating .s3^stems of vocational education are com- 
monly based on the proposition that a large majority of young p>eople in 
our city schools will find their life work in these industries.® 

Three significant facts are brought to light by the figures of occupa- 
tions of the fathers. The first is that more of these men are in profes- 
sional work than there are engaged in unskilled labor. The second is 
that the group of managers, superintendents, and proprietors is practi- 

' Ibid., p. 3. *Ibid., p. 5. 

Ubid., p. 4. *Ibid., p. 7. 
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cally as lar^e as that made up of some skilled laborers. The third is 
that the mental workers constitute more than one-third of all the 
workers. [This fact is significant in view of the statements that voca- 
tional education is now concerned with the training of the extraordinary 
mechanic, th(^ one who eventually will become the foreman or superin- 
tendent; that in vocational education the emphasis be placed upon 
education; that we train only for those vocations that have a large 
measure of educahlo content.]* 

A similar survey should be made by every administrator in 
order to take care of the group that will surely leave school at 
14 years of age (or the end of the compulsory-attendance period), 
or quite soon after. If it were possible, it would be advisable to 
take this group and organize it into special classes, giving the 
students a wide variety of tests which would not only give to the 
adviser specific knowledge concerning these students but would 
also indicate to the students themselves the possession or non- 
possession of certain abilities. 

This group should also be given specific occupational informa- 
tion, organized on the case group-method basis as indicated in 
Chapter XVI. 

The major portion of their time should be spent in doing 
practical work along the vocational lines that seem to be indi- 
cated for them. It will generally be found that the students 
who are leaving school at 14 will be located in or below the 
seventh grade. They are generally retarded more or less, are 
not doing particularly good school work, have acquired a sense 
of failure and dissatisfaction, and are looking eagerly toward the 
release from school work, expecting that life will be much easier 
when they leave school and enter business or industry. They are 
motivated strongly by the idea of going to work, getting a job, 
and earning money. They arc generally quite willing to work 
and work hard at tasks that seem to lend theiUvselves toward the 
fulfilment of this desire and the carrying out of this motive. 

2. High School Freshmen. — The second strategical point is the 
freshmen year of the high school. In general, the public schools lose 
more than one-half of the freshman high school class during the 
freshman year. There are many reasons for this which will not 
be gone into here. It is enough for us to recognize that this 
condition exists, and the problem that is raised in regard to 
guidance. 

*Ibid., p. 16. 
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The majority of the students who leave during the freshman 
year will be found to be failing in one or more subjects. Appar- 
ently, they have reached the level of their ability to do formal 
school work as at present organized in the average high school. 
It may be that a reorganization of our system of high schools, of 
curricula and courses, of standards and offerings, and of met hods 
of teaching would hold them longer. It may be that they lack 
the intelligence to go farther, and (hat they would not profit, from 
any kind of formal school work. This group needs canfful 
treatment from the standpoint of guidance. Probably they are 
the most difficult group to handle. In general, they will l)e 
found to range around normal in intelligence, and in many cases 
they may be guided from one course into anolh('r better suited to 
their aptitudes, capacities, aiid needs, and thereby kept in 
school longer. The following tables indicate the po.ssibilities 
of the use of intelligence rankings for vocational and educational 
guidance with this particular group. 


Taiu-e XIT. — 1’nK Levels ok Intei.lkjence Necessauv kok Success in 
Jlnai St’nooL Coijusks' 


Clradiirttcs 

Hange of 
midille 
.50 per 
(‘(‘fd of 
I.Q. 

Typ(‘ of inlclligenco 

High School Academic Course ! 

jio ns 

Superior and high aver- 
age 

High School Commercial (’ourse 

10.3114 

High average and aver- 
age 

High School Technical ( ourso 

102 114 

High avt^rage ami av<?r- 
age 

High School Indihstrial Arts (V)ur.se 

07 108 

;\v(‘rage 

High School Dressmaking Course 

01 102 

Avenige and low aver- 
age 

Trade School 

7S- 00 

f/)w average and dull 
normal 

Elementary School 

01 11.5 

High average, average, 
low average 

Continuation School 

60- 80 

Dull normal and sub- 
normal 


’ Clark, R. S., Vocational Service for J uniors, New York, 1923. 
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Dr. Book gave to 6,188 senior students (2,477 boys, 2,711 girls) 
in Indiana high schools, the Indiana University Intelligence 
Scale (Pressey), an omnibus test comprising ten tests of 20 items 
each, with the following results: 


Table XIII.— Median Intelligence Scores for Students Graduating 

FROM VARIOU.S HiGH ScHOOL COURSES* 


High school course 

Median score 

Academic 


Commercial 


Commercial 


College Preparatory 


General 


Vocational 


Scientific 




The foregoing data indicate that certain courses require or 
select higher levels of intelligence than others. The same would 
be true if, instead of being specialized courses, they were special- 
ized high schools. The following chart indicates that certain 
schools also require or select varying levels of intelligence from 
among the student body. 


Selection by the Cleveland High Schools® 

Chart 14 on page 137 shows the per cent of pupils in the fresh- 
man class of each high school who came from the high third, the 
middle third, or the low third of their eighth grade classes. The 
portion in outline indicates the high third, the shaded portion indi- 
cates the middle third, and the black indicates the low third. 

In the Vocational Education Magazine^ vol. ii. No. 3, Nov., 
1923, page 178 ff,, J. H. Hinds presents the results of an investi- 
gation made in the schools of Texas. The tables on page 138 
were adapted from more detailed tables presented in the article 
referred to: 

•Book, Wm. F., Intelligence of High School Seniors in Indiana^ The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1922. Adapted from Table XXI, p. 146. 

•Judd, C. H., ^‘Measuring the Work of the Public Schools,'* Cleveland 
Education (Survey, Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1916, p. 191. 
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Table XIV. — Median Otis Indices op Brightness in Vocational and 
Non-vocation AL Groups 


Croup classification 

Median I.B 

Croup electing vocational subjects 

94.09 

Croup electing non-vocational subjects 

98.07 



Table XV, — Median Otis Indices of Brightness by Subject 
Elected 


Croup classification 

Median I.B 

Croup electing Latin • 

104.6 

Croup electing Spanish 

97.5 

Croup electing Home Economics 

97.0 

Group electing Mathematics 

95.11 

Croup electing Agriculture 

93.33 



Table XVI. — Median Indices of Brightness by Type of High School 


Typo of school 

Median I.B 

City high school 

100.5 

Afhlatcd town schools 

98 0 

Unaffiliated small-town schools 

84.4 

Rural schools 

77.0 


Table XVII. — Median Indices of Brightne.ss by Occup.\ti()N of Fathers 

Occupation group of father 

Median I.B 


Professional . . . 
Business men . . 
Skilled trades . . 

Clerical 

Ranching 

Farming 

Personal 

Common labor 
Others 


120.0 

99.0 
97.5 
95.91 

91.0 
87.4 

85.0 
77.08 

105.0 
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The following is taken from The Boston Herald, Boston, 
Massachusetts, February 28, 1923: 

Half High School Seniors Poor College Material 

Legislative Commission Reports on Results of Psychological 
Examinations given 3,333 pupils. 

Intelligence tests given to 3,333 pupils in the senior classes of Mas- 
sachusetts public high schools during the present school year reveal 
the fact that 40 per cent of the boys and nearly 00 i)er cent of the girls 
are poor college material, according to data compiled by the Special 
Commission on High Education appointed by (lovernor Cox. 

In the survey it was found that the psychological ratings of the girls 
were consistently lower than those of the boys. For the two sexes 
combined, the tests indicated that more than 50 per cent are not suitabh* 
college material. 

The Brown University psychological examination was employed as 
the instrument for the mental survey. . . . The standards of an 
academic college, of which Brown University is a ty])e, were taken as a 
measure of suitable college material for the purposes of the tests. 

3. The Continuation Schools. — Po.s.sihly the next most impor- 
tant strategic point is the part-time schools and classes, more com- 
monly known as the co?ilinuation schools. Here we have a group 
of students who have left school, we regret to say, with consider- 
able eagerness, have gone out into the work-a-day world, and are 
going through experiences, some of which an^ (juite hard and 
bitter. Some of the older pupils are beginning to realize the 
value of further schooling. Some of them enter the continuation 
schools with a feeling of resentment. It is notour purpose here to 
enter into a discussion of what should be the offerings of a contin- 
uation i^chool, except to say that they .should attempt to satisfy the 
ascertained needs of the group they arc serving. At least one- 
half of the time should be spent in practical work, and the other 
part of the time on subjects that an^ specifically related to life and 
the needs of the community and the individual. In the diversified 
offerings of a real continuation .school, the vocational adviser will 
find the machinery for con.siderable real guidance, for try-out 
courses, and for the discovery and the development of interests, 
aptitudes, capacities, and the life-career motive. 

See Payne, A. F., Administration of Vocational Education, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1924, chap, xii, “Part-time Schools 
and Classes. “ 
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Dr. Hopkins presents the following results of an investigation 
of 1,200 continuation school pupils located in five cities 
and towns. “ 


Taulpj XVIII.— The Intelligence of Continuation School Pupils 



Median 

score 

Median 

I.Q. 

Regular school 14 years old 

• 124.71 

102 

(>ontinuulion school 14 years old 

89. ()4 

85 

Regular school 15 years old 

129.32 

104 

Continuation school 15 years old 

92.87 

87 



Tahle XIX. — Acceleration and Retardation in the Continuation 
School, Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 1919‘* 



Number of 
students 

Two years above grade 

2 

One year above grade 

3 

35 

Normal 

One year below grade 

Two years below grade 

103 

121 

Three years below grade 

56 

Four years below grade 

11 

Total 

331 



Notb. — 291 retarded ono or more years. 


4. Every continuation school should have a ‘^reservoir” or 
“entry class” into which all new students are placed. The work 
of this class should consist primarily of making a complete survey 
of the students’ abilities, achievements, capacities, and possibil- 
ities. On the basis of these ascertained facts the students should be 
advised and guided into certain classes and courses. After they 
have been in the continuation school for quite some time and have 

“ Hopkins, L. T., The Intelligence of Continuation-school Children in 
Massachusetts f Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1924. 

** Payne, Arthur F., Administration of Vocational Education^ M^jGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1924, p. 238. 
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developed certain abilities or have acquired certain skills, then 
should come the problem of replacing them and making adjust- 
ments either in their school work, in their employment, or, as is 
necessary in many cases, in the home conditions. 

6. The junior high school, especially in the first year, is 
another decided strategic point for guidance. The “Pittsburgh 
plan’' of organization of junior high schools recognizes the impor- 
tance of the guidance work in this first year of the junior high school. 

Too much importance or value should not bo attributed to the 
shop experiences as organized at present in the junior high school. 
We know little about their values; no scientific research has b(‘en 
done in regard to them. In any case the guidance or “try-out" 
values are largely negative as organized at present, and it is 
probable that the future will show that the positive guidance in 
junior high school will be found to be along the line of levels of 
intelligence and ability or inability to do the regular classroom 
work. This entire field of try-out courses in the junior high 
school and guidance is one about which we assume a great d('al, 
but know very little. 

6. Special and Misfits. — There will be sifted out of the entire 
school population a group of stmlents who will bo constantly 
coming to the vocational adviser for readjustment. This group 
will be made up largely of special cases and misfits, who have been 
unable, for any one of many reasons, to fit into the conditions 
of the regular classroom work. 

In many cases it will be merely a lack of the intelligence recpiired 
to do the school work. If this is true of a child from a i)oor 
family, the remedy is generally applied by the parents. They 
take the child out of school, and he or she is thrown into business 
or industrial life, is allowed to make his or her own adjustments, 
and fin’d his or her own level. With well-to-do parents, the 
situation is quite different. They arc quite earnest in their 
desire to keep their child in .school. They not only want him to 
stay in school, but also to keei) up with the regular classes and 
it is onlyaftcr repeated failures on the part of the student that the 
parents are willing to consider any change in school, course, or 
type of work, which the guidance counselor may advise. 

A small percentage of tliesc special referred cases will l)c 
pathological cases. Some of them will be in the beginning stages 
of dementia praecox. Some of them will have certain inherited 
defects or taints, such as perversions, psychoses, neuroses, epilepsy, 
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etc., which make it hopeless for them to attempt to stay in school 
and keep up with the work of the regular courses. 

Each case calls for individual treatment at the hands of the 
vocational guidance adviser, with probable reference to a psychia- 
trist or assignment to special classes for further study and 
possible ultimate assignment to an institution. 

Under the auspices of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, a survey was recently made in the public schools of 
Wyoming. Of the 3,885 public school children included in 
this study, 94 per cent were native-born, but more than one- 
fourth of the parents were foreign-born. In comparing their 
mental age with their actual age, it was found that 1 1 per cent 
were retarded more than two years, and 35 per cent were retarded 
one or two years. At the state industrial institute there were 
75 boys from 11 to 25 years of age, and of these 50 presented 
psychiatric problems. Forty-one had psychopathic personalities 
four were border-line defectives, three were mental defectives, 
one had a psychoneurosis, and one endocrine imbalance. 

7. Cooperative Courses. — Other strategic points of minor 
importance are the freshmen in high schools wherever there is a 
cooperative industrial or commercial high school course. Gener- 
ally, the first and sometimes the second years of this high school 
cooperative course are spent wholly in the school. Then the 
question comes up as to the vocation in which these students 
should cooperate. 

8. Eighth-grade Graduates. — Another group is composed of the 
eighth-grade graduates. Some of these are going into the high 
school. Others are not going into the high school but arc going 
right to work. Still others are going to private schools, such as 
automotive schools, private trade schools, and business schools. 
In the groups that are going to high schools, the problem arises 
as to which high school they should enter and which course they 
should choose. Some are headed for college, and they need 
advice and guidance upon the subjects they should take in order 
to meet the requirements for college entrance. (See page 151 ff.) 

9. College Freshmen. — Still another group is composed of the 
college freshmen. We have exactly the same problem with 
college freshmen as with high school freshmen, with, of course, 
a difference with regard to levels of intelligence, the college fresh- 
man being a more highly selected and specialized group: 

» See chap. XX. 
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Many of our large universities are realizing the need for guid- 
ance particularly during the freshman year and are making surveys 
and proposals to establish a co7ntnoti ujuvarsity or fresh ttmn ycor^ in 
which it is assumed that the student will lay a general foundation 
for the more specialized work of the last three years, and discover 
and orient himself in regard to the work of the university and the 
more specialized courses of the professional schools w^hich are 
given in the later years. It is probable that the next few years 
will show a great increase in the activity of the university admin- 
istrators along this particular line, with a corresponding opportu- 
nity for scientific guidance. 

10. The evening schools and classes offer only slight opportu- 
nities for guidance. In the trade extension (Smith-Hughes) 
classes there is practically no necessity for it. The students 
have presumably chosen their occupation, arc working at it, and 
are in evening classes to obtain related knowledge and further 
skill that will enable them to attain promotion and advancement 
in their chosen vocation. In the trade preparatory (Non-Smith 
Hughes) classes it may be assumed that the students have chosen 
their vocations, but in many cases it will be found that they have 
chosen them largely by chance and without any systematic or 
scientific advice. It would [)r()bably be best in the evening school 
merely to offer the services of a vocational adviser to those who 
desire them rather than to make them a part of a prescribed 
system. 

In all of this work, it should be kept in mind that it is the func- 
tion of the director of vocational guidance to organize a system 
of tests, records, forms, and qiiestionnaires, that will act as 
scries of sieves for the puri)ose of segregating students into 
homogeneous case groups. Only the special cases who fail to 
pass through these sieves and fail to fit into any regular group will 
come up for special individual treatment. 

It is a fact that about one-half of our school population need 
no special guidance either in school or at any other time. They 
are normal in intelligence, their environment is favorable, they 
do their work in school, and their parents arc able to and do 
finance them and make it possible for them to progress along the 
most suitable lines. Of the other approximate 50 per cent, at 
least 40 per cent will automatically be brought to the notice of 
the adviser by the system which has been established, and in a 
personal interview of a few minutes a change of course is recom- 
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mended, put into force, and the individual is started along the 
new road indicated. It is only with the remaining approximate 
10 per cent that the vocational adviser needs to do any great 
amount of individual work, or serious study. They are the excep- 
tional people, the failures, the misfits, the perverts, the psycho- 
pathic cases, the incorrigibles, etc. It will, of course, be recog- 
nized that these percentages will vary considerably according 
to the type of school and community and the degree of selection 
that has already taken place with the student group. 

CASE PROBLEM 

Guidance in Vahious School Units 

Assume that the superintendent under whom you are to work next year 
has written you a letter stating that he has recently become impressed 
with the importance of vocational guidance. In this letter he asks you what 
proposals you have to offer regarding guidance in the following units of his 
school system: 

1. The Junior (College. 

2. The Latin High School. 

3. The Central High School (com|)ositc). 

4. The Commercial High School. 

6. 3'ho Junior High School. 

6. The All-day Unit Trade School. 

7. The Prcvocational (Intermediate) School. 

8. The Opi)ortunity School. 

9. The Elementary Gradc.s. 

10. The Americanization (Maaso.s. 

11. The Academic Evening Schools. 

12. The Smith-Hughes Vocational Evening Classes. 

13. The Non-Smith-IIughes Vcaational Evening Classes. 

14. The Si>ecial Chisscs. 

Present an outline of a letter to the superintendent, indicating the degree 
and special phases of guidance you would recommend for each of these 
14 school units. 


CASE PROBLEM 

Establishing a Guidance System in a Kansas High School 

In page 621 of Educational Sociology j Snedden, David, The Century 
(>)mpany, New York, 1922, 689 pp., the following case is presented: 

“In a prosperous farming (and related commercial) area in eastern Kansas 
is a high school of 200 pupils. The principal has been given $600 yearly to 
provide for vocational guidance. Nearly half the pupils will graduate, and 
half of these will go to normal schools and agricultural colleges. Many of 
the lH)ys want to follow farming, but all the girls aspire to urban work and 
permanent residence.” 
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Questions 

Give this principal advice as to how to proceed. 

1. What further data should you have before you can give complete advic<» 
to the principal? 

2. Draw a diagram indicating the method of analyzing the leaving group 
into case groups. 

3. Do the same for the graduating group. 

4. On what factual bases will you make the above analysis ami 8(‘gre- 
gation? 

5. Wliat part will the following tests i)lay in your pro|H>scd plan? 

(o) Intelligence tests. 

(6) Achievement tests. 

(c) Prognosis tests. 

(ti) Aptitude tests. 

(e) Vocational tests. 

6. What i>ersonnel will be recpiired to carry out your plan? What limit, 
has been set? 

7. About what percentage of the.sc students will need careful individual 
analysis and guidance? 

8. What cooperating agencies would you include as part of your plan? 

CASE PROBLEM 

Estahlishing a Guidance System in a Massachusetts .Junior High 

»S(’IIOOL 

On pages G2a-621 of Educatwnal Sociologih Snkddkn, David, The (.^entury 
Company, New York, 1922, 0<S9 pp., the following case is given: 

The Junior high school of N, in Massachu.setts, has 1,2(X) seventh and 
eighth-grade pui)ils, besides 200 retanled boys and girls over 12 and umler 10. 
The community is mostly suburban. About 400 of the pupils come from 
homes that will not opfwse their leaving school os soon as the law allows; 
and about 800 from families very ambitious to have their children finisli 
high school. The school offers generous and flexible programs of manual 
training and household arts, a slight amount of gardening, and no com- 
mercial' work. All pupils leaving .school after 14 must get working papers, 
involving a physical examination, and capable of involving such other 
examinations as may be desired. 

“Tlie school authorities have been convinced that vocational guidance 
is desirable, and have appropriated $2,600 annually to this purpose (but 
with stipulation that not more than $2,000 shall be spent on salaries). But 
they have as yet no program, and have asked the suiKjrintendent to make 
recommendations. He asks you to submit yours. Especially does he want 
to know: (o) Should one full-time guidance teacher be employed, or a 
man for the boys and a woman for the girls? (6) Should proix)8ed work be 
chiefly informative and inspirational, or diagnostic and placement? (c) 
Should any of it be obligatory on (1) all pupils, or (2) pupils applying for 
working papers, or (3) should it be elective? (d) Should time be given it 
in the regular schedules of studies? Where? How much? For whom? 
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(e) Is it desirable that the guidance teacher or teachers should influence aims 
or other studies ? (/) What should be the specific character of offerings (con- 

sider regular instruction, guided readings, individual advising, class visits 
to mills, lectures by teachers, etc.)?" 

Questions 

1. Wliat is meant by informative guidance? Give samples that might 
be suitable in this situation. 

2. The same for inspirational. 

3. The same for diagnostic. 

4. The same for placement. 

5. What qualifications would you demand of the adviser or advisers? 
Make a list of institutions that definitely train such advisers. 

6. Should it be obligatory on the student to take and to follow the advice 
or any part of it. 

7. What other data is needed before a complete reply can be made? 

8. Write a statement for the superintendent dividing it into two parts 
(1) recommendations, (2) questions calling for further data. 

CASE PROBLEM 

Guidance in a Univeusity 

Assume that you arc being considered for the position of Assistant 
Dean of Men or Women or Assistant Registrar or Vocational Adviser in 
a university. I’ho President informs you that next year they are planning 
to have all freshmen follow the same course of study, which is entitled 
“ The University Fn'shmen Curriculum." All freshmen arc to be registered 
as university freshmen — not as freshmen in the Law School, Engineering 
College, College of Education, College of Dentistry, Agriculture College, etc., 
the idea being that during this first year the freshmen will have opportuni- 
ties to orient themselves and be measured by certain common standards. 

The President feels that there arc great possibilities for guidance during 
this freshman year and asks that you outline a plan of diagnostic, informa- 
tive, educational, and vocational guidance, with the idea that these freshmen 
will be enabled to discover themselves and make wiser choices of professional 
schools which they will enter in the sophomore year. 

Present a brief outline of such a plan with a dated schedule. 

CASE PROBLEM 

Guidance in the Junior High School 

The G. Junior High School at J., Pennsylvania, has about 450 seventh-, 
eighth-, and ninth-grade students. J. is predominantly a steel-making and 
coal-mining town. Nearly one-half of the entire grammar school population 
is retarded more than one year. About one-half of the student body of the 
Junior High Sidiool is of foreign-born parentage of southern European 
stock. 

The school is well organized, has a commercial department, household 
arts, wood-working, electrical, machine, tinsmithing, and plumbing shops, 
and also has an art department, an orchestra, glee club, a school garden, and 
cooking and sewing departments. 
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’ The principal has been given one-half of the time of one teacher (salary 
$1,600) for the guidance work. This teacher luus not been trained in voca- 
tional guidance but is enthusiastic about guidance anti willing to learn. 
The principal has from April to September to prepare for the new work. 

Draw up a detailed sequential plan for the approval of the principal, 
covering such points as (a) Surveys: Of what? (h) Tests: Of what; Slate 
specifically what kind and where obtained; where to be given, (c) Occu- 
pational information: Who gives it? Where obtained? How obtained? 
How given? (d) Shall the vocational advisor also do educational guidance? 
(c) What authority shall the vocational advis(‘r have in regard to the issuance 
of employment certificates? (/) Shall there be any medical examination? 
Who will give it? (g) Shall all phtise.s of this guidance service be prescribed 
for all students? For some? Some pha.ses j)rescribe(l some elective? 
(A) How much latitude shall the vocational adviser have in regard to suggest- 
ing changes in cour.se objectives and methods? (i) Wluit about try-out 
courses? For boy.s? For girls? For those going on to Senior Higli 
School? For those not going on to Senior High School? (j) Should this 
vocational adviser be a man or a wonum? Would it be best to have a man 
for the boys and a woman for the girls; or either one for both boys and girls? 
(k) What have you to suggest as a training program for this adviser? (1) 
What methods of chocking the results of the guidance do you recommend? 

(m) What cooperative relation.ship should be established by the vocational 
advisor? What eloment.s of cooperation should b(‘ guardisl against? 

(n) What would you suggest be done for exceptionally dull and exc'eplionally 
bright students in |X)or financial circumstances? (a) What have you to 
suggest about record forms, blanks, and filing systiuns? 


CASE PROBLEM 


Table XX. — Occupations of St. Louis (’(lntinuation School Pupils 


Miss Alma Fletcher fumi.she.s the following list of jobs in which the 
continuation school pupils of St. Ijouis have l)ecn j)laced during the year 
1923-24. 

Hoys (Iikls 


Apprentice gardeners 

Apprentice glass blowers 

Assemblers 

Assistants to cutters 

Belt l)oya 

Block boys 

Stocking boarders 

Nutters 

Nailers 

Box score boys 
Bucket ringers 
Bundle boys 
Cutters 
Delivery boys 
Dye-out boys 


As.semblers 
Back shoe girls 
Basket bottomers 
Box cleaners 
Box lacers 
Box makers 
Branchers 
Bus girls 
Buttoners 
Card cleaners 
(’aahiers 
Cementers 
Check girls 
Circular workers 
Feather workers 
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Table XX —(Continued) 


Boys 

Girls 

Ellx)W riveters 

Fillers 

Errand boys 

floor girls 

Factory clerks 

Flower makers 

Fillers 

Folders 

Floor boys 

Glove boxers 

Folders 

Glue girls 

Form boys 

Labelers 

Fur nailers 

Markers 

Glove makers 

Millinery apprentices 

Labelers 

Nurse girls 

Lid adjustors 

Office girls 

Mail boys 

Packers 

Messengens 

Pasters 

Office boys 

(li])pera 

Order chasers 

Doffers 

Packers 

Draw-in girls 

Press washers 

F>rand girls 

Preserver’s helpers 

Examiners 

Printer’s devils 

Facers 

iSanders 

Prossers 

Salt scalers 

Kibboners 

Soldcrcrs 

Stampers 

Stemmers 

Stock girls 

Stock boys 

Table w^orkers 

Telephone boys 

Typists 

Thermometer bakers 

Window trimmers’ helpers 

Thermometer finishers 

Wrappers 

Woodwork apprenti(M*s 


Wire benders 


Wrappers 



Questions 


1. The stiideiits were “placed” in these jobs. Does that mean that 
they were guided? What is the difference? 

2. What is the common clement in the large percentage of these jobs? 

3. How might these jobs be used as a part of a real guidance system? 

4. Check those jobs in the lists at which (a) you have worked; (6) in 
which you have seen others work; (c) which you have made a study of; 
(d) those which carry names that mean something to you; (e) those which 
carry names that mean nothing to you. 

5. In the list of jobs, check those leading to higher occupations utilizing 
experience gained. 

6. List the occupatums requiring digital dexterity. At what ages is 
digital dexterity at its peak? 

7. Give the occupational description of the jobs listed. 

8. Give a description of the workers or requirements of the workers for 
these jobs. 
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9. What would be the lines of promotion in these jobs? 

10. On which jobs would you put boys and girls of low I.Q.? 

11. WTiich jobs are unsuited to pupils with weak stomachs? Weak 
eyes? Poor hearing? Poor coordination? Slow reactions? Flat feet? 
Tuberculosis? Kheumatism? Cardiac trouble? Psychoses? Kpilciwy? 

12. List the seasonal jobs. How can seasonal jobs be handled so that 
pupils have steady w’ork? 

13. At which jobs would you place those pupils good or ix)or in arithmetic? 
Spelling? Drawing? Geography? Shop work? English? 

14. Knowing so little about these jobs and the pupils, how can you be sure 
that you are bringing together “the right person and the right job?” 

15. What is the one imix)rtant thing that can be done that would bo of 
value to these students while working at these jobs? 

CASE PROBLEM 
Guidance in the Y. M. C. A. 

In M, a large city in the Middle West, there is a fine Y. M. (’. A. building 
and organization. For several years they have successfully nuinagcfl a 
placement bureau that is nearly self-supported by the fees chargeil. 

As the personnel of the placement bureau has changed from time to time, 
they have had sporadic jjseudo-guidanco of the character-analysis type. 
Those in authority have recently become skeptical about tliis tyi)e of 
guidance and desire to standardize their practice along the newer and more 
scientific lines. 

Their clientele is quite largely young men of from 20 to 30 years of age 
who feel that they are not making a success of their lines and desire analysia, 
advice, and replacement wlierc there are more j^ssibilitics of making a 
personal success. 

A philanthropic business man has donated $500 and expenses for the 
services for one month of a person to organize a guidance system along the 
most scientific lines. It must be closely correlated to the present placement 
system and the present placement officer must be trained to take over the 
work at the end of the organization period. 

If you were chosen to do this work how would you spend the month? 

Draw u]) a detailed outline of a plan you might submit. 

CASE PROBLEM 

Tkaining Adviseks roll Y. M. C. A. Skuvice 

Your plan submitted in respfinse to the ca>>c problem “Guidance in the 
Y. M. C. A.” has been so satisfactory that you have been iwkcd to organ- 
ize and conduct a two weeks’ training couree for 50 \ . M. C. A. jxjrsonnel 
officers. You have full control of their time for four hours per day of class 
work and four hours irer day of assigned work. 

Assume that these men know nothing of the new scientific methods, but 
that many of them still hold to at least a partial belief in tlic old character 
analysis methods. Outline a plan, program, and schedule for such a 
training course. 



CHAPTER XI 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE VARIOUS SCHOOL 
UNITS 

In general, it will be necessary for the organizer and the 
administrator of a guidance system to think of this organization 
work in terms of the established units of the school system, such 
as the elementary schools — particularly the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades — the junior, intermediate, or prevocational schools, 
the senior high schools, the four types of part-time schools, the 
vocational schools, the evening schools; and, finally, its relation to 
guidance in the colleges, professional schools, and universities. 

I. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Vocational guidance in the elementary school classes is limited 
quite largely to the sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-year classes, 
and occasionally to the fourth- and fifth-year classes. By 
^‘guidance’’ in these classes is meant that type of guidance which 
is scientific, systematic, and definite, and which has a specific 
objective, and not the general sentimental^ aspirational, or emo- 
tionalj type of so-called guidance that is supposed to he performed 
in some vague and ambiguous fashion in all elementary school 
work and by all of the teachers at any and all limes^ by which all 
students are supposed to be inspired to aspire. 

A Survey of the 13 -year-old Students 

If the leaving-school age is 14, it is always well to make a 
survey at least twice a year of all students who have attained their 
thirteenth birthdays. The majority of these will naturally be 
found in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades.' These students 
should be segregated into homogeneous case groups for the pur- 
pose of guidance.* Those who are headed for eighth-grade 

* Ayres, Leonard P., Some Conditions Affecting Problems of Industrial 
Education in Seventy-eight American School Systemsy Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, New York, 1916. 

* See chap. X. 
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graduation and high school entrance may be considered as being 
safe for the time being and left for later consideration. 

Our chief and immediate concern is with those students who 
have definitely decided to leave school as soon as the law allows. 
Some, but not all, of these students would naturally, as a result 
of the guidance .system, be advi.sed to remain in school for tlie 
attainment of a specific objective. 

They should not only be advised but should l)e presented with 
convincing evidence of the advantages of following this advice. 
The procedure of guiding young people must (dways be a self-selling 
proposition. They should always know the purpose of the work, 
the records, the tests, be fully acquainted with the results (except 
in cases of low I.Q.), and be carried right along with the advis(*r 
in arriving at a mutual conclu.sion that will be acceptable to all 
parties concerned. 

1. Of this V^-year-old group j the only meinbms who might 
possibly be taken out of their grades or classes are those who 
have decided to leave school and who should leave school because 
they have reached the limit of their ability to derive benefits and 
and make progress in the courses and curricula already existing 
in that school or school system. 

In many cases, these students should l)e physically segregated 
into a special class with a special course of study. They should 
be definitely and positively prepared to make an elTective 
entrance into the economic world. An earnest attempt should 
be made to give them .some marketable skill, to ])r()t-ect them 
from exploitation as common labor. 

They should be definitely accpiainted with the conditions of 
work and service which actually exist in that community. While 
doing this, emphasis should be laid upon the development of 
citizenship, standards, service ideals, and right attitudes. The; 
administrator organizing such a course and the teachers teaching 
it should be thoroughly imbued with the great r(*sponsibility 
involved in preparing this particular case group of student, s to 
take their places effectively in the economic world. 

2. Another case group of major importance in the elementary 
schools is that group which is almost certainly headed toward 
graduation from the eighth grade and entrance to the high school. 
The rapid and disproportionate elimination from our high schools 
during the freshman year, particularly the first semester, is a 
matter of serious concern. It is quite probable that some of 
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this loss could be avoided by proper guidance work during the 
seventh and eighth grades of the elementary schools. It is 
probable that many of these students should never have entered 
high school. 

Campaigning for Hroii School Students 

Quite generally throughout the country the only guidance 
between the elementary schools and the high schools consists 
merely of an intensive selling campaign by the principals of the 
various high schools, or persons delegated by them, who visit 
these eighth-grade graduating classes and by all means in their 
power try to persuade the students to go not to high school, but 
to their own particular high school. The prime purpose is to 
increase the enrolment of their own high schools. In many cases 
they over-sell their proposition, and they fail *Ho deliver the 
goods’^ when these students get to their high schools. It is a 
campaign for students that is illogical, unscientific, and that 
produces bad results. The impetus for students to go to high 
schools should be the other way around. The students should be 
analyzed; the offerings of the high schools should be analyzed and 
charted; the stated, probable, and possible educational and 
vocational objectives of these eighth-grade graduates should be 
carefully studied; and then they should he advised to go not only 
to high school, but to a particular high school, and to some 
particular course in that high school. Contacts should be 
established for them with some particular teacher or person — all 
for good and sufficient reasons with which the pupil is well 
acquainted and to which he or she agrees. 

3. The third group is made up of those who will graduate from 
the eighth grade but who do not intend to go on to high school, 
but do intend to go to some other more sjx'cific-purposc school 
outside of the public schools — such as the so-called business 
colleges — for more specific and intensive training than the public 
schools offer. Too many times these students are treated in a 
shabby fashion because they have made their decisions and have 
announced their purpose of going to a private school for intensive 
training. 

Many times it is forgotten that these students have a right to 
make exactly that decision if they so desire, and, furthermore, by 
exercising that right they do not thereby forfeit their rights to 
any service that the public school may be able to offer them. 
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Even after these students have severed their connections with 
the public schools and have entered upon the courses of training 
in these private schools, they still have a right to advice and 
assistance from the public schools, although this right generally 
is neither recognized, admitted, nor exercised. 

4. Another group of less importance is that group composed 
largely of girls who intend to graduate from the eighth grade, but 
who intend to discontinue their education and do not intend to 
enter employment, but expect to stay at home for a wide variety 
of reasons, the most commonly advanced one being ^‘to help 
mother,” although this may be far from the real reason. Mjiny 
times these students have not been working to tlunr full capacities. 
They need a stimulus. They have possibly had an easy time at 
home, have been petted and spoiled, have accpiin'd a distaste 
for school work and study, and their families feel that they are on 
too high a social standard to allow them to go to work, and so the 
easiest way out of the situation is for them simply to sttiy at home 
after they graduate from the eighth grade. 

These pupils are in the middle of their adolescent period, and 
are susceptible to the idealistic type of a])i)<*al appeal t(» their 
vanity, their self-respect, and the workings of the life-career 
motive. This group should further be analyzed into case groups 
of those who are capable of entering and maintaining themselves 
in a general or spc'cial high school, and those who are not capable 
of doing so, and they should Ik* advised accordingly. 

Thk IIkcoiu) System 

During the sixth, seventh, ami eighth grades, it is essetitial to 
the proper functioning of a guidance system that a thorough-going 
system of records be kept conc(*rning all possibhi phases of the life 
of each student.’’ This record should cover all phases of the 
student^s academic lift*, going as far back as possible, and should 
be filled in accurately and in detail for the last three grades of 

* See Manml of Inatrudioji; I^hysical and Academic RrcordK of PupiU in 
the Elementary Schools, ("incinnaii Public Schools, Ciiiciniiati, Ohio, 1919. 
Also Ralph, G. A., Elements of Record Keeping for Cliihl-heljnng Organiza- 
lionSf Russell Sa^c Foundation, New York, lOli). Also Report of the 
Committee of the National Edneatum Assoemtion on Uniform Records and 
Reports, U. S. Bureau of kxlucation School No. 471, Wfishington, D. G., 1912. 
Also Eaton, J. S., Record Forms for Vocational Schools, The World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 1917. 
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the elementary school. If the student has not been given a 
thorough physical examination, one should be given at this time. 
All physical defects should be noted and remedies suggested. 
Particular care should be taken to note chronic defects or weak- 
nesses that might materially influence the success or non-success 
of this individual in certain occupations. The family history 
should be recorded. The environment and the social history of 
the child and the family should also be recorded. A series of 
tests, consisting of one or more intelligence tests, standardized 
achievement tests in all subjects, aptitude, vocational and prog- 
nosis tests should be given, the results recorded, and interpreted, 
conclusions drawn, recommendations made, and adjustments in 
schedules, programs, and courses of study made on the basis of 
these conclusions. This cumulative record should be carefully 
filed and kept up-to-date so that it will always be available for 
inspection whenever necessary. 

II. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS^ 

One of the outstanding features of any statement of the aims 
and purposes of the junior high school is that it proposes to retain 
a larger proportion of its student body than has heretofore 
been considered possible. It proposes to do this by the recogni- 
tion of individual differences, by making distinctive offerings and 
adjustments in its course of study that will take advantage of, 
and afford opportunity for, the exercise of those individual 
differences. 

We find also that the junior high school is a school which is 
supposed to offer diversified experiences for self-discovery, for the 
discovery of capacities, aptitudes, and abilities, and for explora- 
tions in a variety of fields. This particular type of school also 
claims that its curricula are organized on the basis of the recog- 
nition of the fact that a large proportion of its students are 
adolescents. All of this means guidance, not only vocational 
guidance, but educational guidance, physical, civic, social, and 

* Van Denburo, J. K., The Junior High School Ideoy Henry Holt and 
Company, New York, 1922, Davis, C. O., Junior High School Education^ 
The World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 1924. Koos, Leonard, The 
Junior High School^ Harcourt Brace & Company, New York, 1920. Bricgs, 
T. H., The Junior High School^ Houghton MifHin Company, New York, 
1920. Thomas-Tindal, E. V. and Myers, J. D., Junior High School Life, 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1924. Hines, H. C., Junior High 
School Curricula, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1924. 
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moral guidance.^ In fact, the curricula and all the extra-class- 
room activities of the junior high school should be regarded as 
little more than guidance in its widest asix'cts. 

A well-organized junior liigh school, to fulfil the special pur- 
poses of such a school, should have at least four curricula offerings: 

1. The straight academic course. 

2. The household arts course. 

3. The industrial arts course. 

4. The commercial arts course. 

These should not be strictly prescribed courses, but should be 
made up of required constants, with electives as variables. 

The selection of these courses, with their variable electives, 
constitutes in itself a real guidance problem. In addition, there 
is the wide range of extra-classroom activities which are a vital 
part of every well-organized junior high .school. The guidance 
system should take note of, and, if at all possible, actually advise 
concerning the students^ participation in the.se extra-classroom 
activities. 

A List of Extua-olassroom Activities 


The following list of 128 extra-classroom activities in the high 
schools of New York City and the classified list in the Junior High 
School of Bayonne, New Jersey, will indicate the guidance 
possibilities of this field of work. 

Tabi.k XXI.— a P.\htiai. List of Kxtua-(M.a8hhoom Activities in the 
llicJH Sf’iiooLs OF New Yoiik City* 


1. Academeia 

2. Accountancy Club 

3. Afternoon Help Classes 

4. Alaeris Debating Club 

5. Ahimiii Association 

6. Arista 

7. Art Club 

8. Athletic Organizations 

9. Audubon Club 

10. Band 

11. Bayiis Squad 

12. Bibliophile Club 

13. Bicycle Club 

14. Book Room Club 


1.5. Boosters' Club 
lb. Boxing Club 
17. Camera Club 
IH. Cantata Club 

19. C^avalry 

20. (,'hcss Club 

21. (.'hesH and Checker Club 

22. Chemistry Club 

23. Choral (’lub 

24. Civic Squad 

25. Clttssica Sodalitas 

2H. Class Officers’ Association 

27. ( 'lass Officers’ Reserve 

28. Club Espaftol 


• Davis, J. B,, Vocaliotial and Moral Guidance, Ginn and Company, New 


York, 1914. 

• For assistance in compiling this list the author has to thank Miss M. E. 


Alderton, a student in one of his classes. 
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Table XXI.— (Continued) 


29. Commerce Art Service 

80. Commercial Bank 

31. Congress Literary 

32. Cross Country 

33. Current Events Club 

34. Dancing Classes 

35. Debating Society 
3(). Der Deutsche Vcrcin 

37. Dramatics 

38. Drawing Teams 

39. Economics Club 

40. Employment Bureau 

41. Essay (^lub 

42. Fairley Literary Society 

43. First Aid Club 

44. Foreign Language Society 

45. Franklin Literary Society 
40. Garrick Society 

47. ’ General Organization Store 

48. Girls’ Craft Club 

49. Girls’ Rifle Club 

50. Glee Club 

51. Goveniment Organization Store 
62. Grade Dances 

53. Gregg Speed Club 

54. Guernsey Squad 

55. “Gym” club 

50. Hamilton Literary Society 

67. Hellenic Club 

68. High School Chorus 
59. History Club 

00. Hockey 

01. Honor League 

02. Interform Athletics 

03. John Burroughs Club 

04. Junior Debating (Boys) 

05. Kearney’s Kamera Kids 
00. Latin (^lub 

07. Lampa Dari 

08. liost and Found Bureau 

09. Lunch Room 

70. Library 

71. Late and Absence Squad 

72. Lacrosse 

73. Law Forum 

74. I..aw Society 

76. Le Cercle Franyais 

76. Literary Club 

77. Mandolin Club 

70 PiiiK 


80. Motion Picture Squad 

81. Movie and Stage Squad 

82. Multigraph Squad 

83. Music Club 

84. Music Organizations 

85. Musical Arts Society 
80. Naturalists’ Club 

87. Nature Study Club 

88. Newspaper and Periodical Work 

89. Orchestra 

90. Pasteur Medical Society 

91. Philatelic Society 

92. Philatelists’ (3ub 

93. Playgoers’ Club 

94. Poster Club 

95. Press Club 

90. Printing Squad 

97. PHy(4u)logy Club 

98. Publications 

99. Qui Vivi Literary Society 

100. Quill and Brush (3ul) 

101. Radio Club 

102. Rifle Club 

103. Roosevelt Memorial Associa- 
tion 

104. Savings Bank 

105. School Art League 
100. School Spirit (3ub 

107. Science Club 

108. Scribbles 

109. Scribes 

110. Senior Debating Club (boys) 

111. Senior Shorthand Club 

1 12. Service Club 

113. Sketch Club 

114. Social Current Club 

115. Society of the Other Person 
(maimers) 

110. Spanish Club 

117. Spanish Stamp Club 

118. Stenography Club 

119. Student Welfare Committee 

120. Supply Club 

121. Swimming Club 

122. Tourist Club 

123. Traffic Squad 

124. Varsity Show 
126. Walking Club 

126 . Women’s Life Saving Corps 
127 Xila Chib 
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Tablb XXII. A List op Extra-classroom Activities in the .Iuniok 
High School, Bayonne, New .Jersey 


Health: 

Cartoonists' Club 

First Aid Club 

Illustrators' Club 

Red Cross Club 

Camera CUub 

Traffic Club 

Pottery Club 

Boy Scouts 

Didtislrial Arts: 

Girl Scouts 

Trouble Shooters 

Rowing Club 

The Type Sol tens 

Swimming Club 

Electricity Club 

Tennis Club 

T. Sijuares 

Quoit Club 

'Poy Makers 

Hiking Club 

Basketry (Mub 

Campfire Girls 

Xcedle and Thread 

English: 

Bench and loathe 

Short Story 

Woodcraft Club 

Public Speaking 

Domestic A rts: 

Journalists 

Home Nursing 

Dramatic Club 

Home Beautiful 

Library Club 

Home Makers 

Books and Authors 

(■hefs 

.Joyce Kilmer Club 

Millinery Club 

Debating Club 

Fashion Plates 

Parliamentary Law 

(’Kara Barton Club 

Commercial: 

Science: 

Bankers' Club 

Ba<lio Club 

Typists' Club 

Wireless Club 

Tiirift ('lub 

Aeroplane (dub 

( 'aptains of Iiulustry 

Bird (dub 

Bijard of Trade 

Social Science: 

Advisers' Chib 

laiibroidcry (dub 

f'wc Arts: 

Around the W orld 

Chorus 

Scrap Book ( dub 

Orchestra 

Who’s Wdio (dub 

Boys’ Glee Club 

Know Your ( dty 

Girls’ Glee Club 

Know Your Country 

Band 

Music Appreciation Club 

Lifer (’areer ( dub 

The extra-classroom activilh 

*s of tin* Bayonne Junior High 

School are definitely classified under school departments and the 
titles of those in the New York list arc in most teases indicative 

of certain school departmenls. 

This raises the whole question 

of classification of these activities and whether or not this classifi- 
cation should not be exteiuled, whether we should not have a 

different classification on the 

basis of try-out and guidance 

values, and whether or not these extra-classroom activities should 

not be made more purposeful. 
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The following case problem is presented for the purpose of 
developing the possibilities of these extra-classroom activities. 

CASE PROBLEM 

Oroanization of Extra-curricula Activities for Guidance Purposes 

The following is the usual form of organization for extra-curricula 
activities: 


Chart 15 



CLASSIFICATION I 


ACADEMIC 


AbutlAstKATWE 

THE ARTS 


SOCIAL 


GENERAL 

HAVING TO 00 WITH 
STUDIES SUCH AS 
FRENCH CLUB, 
EN6iUE«)|NOauB, 
NATURE CLUB, 
ETC. 


SUCH AS CUSS 
ORGANIZATIONS 

athletic board 

PUBLICATIONS. 

ETC 

SUCH AS 
ORCHESTRA, 
GLEE CLUB, 
CRAFT CLUB, 
STUDIO CLUB, 
ETC. 


SUCH AS 

CHESS CLUB, 
HIKING CLUB, 
DANCE CLUB, 
ETC 

THRIFT CLUB. 
FRATERNITIES, 
SORORITIES, 
ETC. 


It is proposed to maintain the same administrative organization with 
the addition of the Director of Vocational Guidance as Chairman of the 
General (council, and to reclassify the activities on the basis of their try-out 
values for guidance purposes as follows: 

Chart 16 
CLASSIFICATION H 



■EQ^m 

raSHlIHM 






■ 


1 

1 




■ 


Questions 

1. What particular purpose is served by the first classification? Values 
developed? 

2. What particular purpose is served by the second classification? Values 
developed? 

3. Wliat are the special values in the first classification that are not 
retained in the second? 
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4. Is either plan any more difficult to administer than the other? 

5. Would all of these activities lend themselves equally well to gu id mice 
or try-out purposes? Which most? Which least? Why? 

6. Develop an outline of the procedure you would follow in developing 
the try-out and guidance values of these activities. 

7. About how long would it take you? 

8. Would you do this with all activities at the same time or would you 
begin with the most favorable first? Which appear most favorable? 
Which least? 

The Try-out Values of Vac'ation and After-school 
Employment^ 

When discussing try-out values of (1) the so-called try-out 
courses and (2) the extra-classroom activities, one must not 
overlook the try-out or guidance values that exist in (8) vacation, 
part-time, and after-school employment. 

It is well known that a large proportion of both juniors and 
senior high school students are employed at some form of remu- 
nerative employment outside of school hours. In many cases 
the work is performed solely for its financial reward and probably 
has little try-out value. But it is (piite certain that, if the 
guidance advisei should arrange and classify the opportunities 
for this type of employment, many positions of decided try-out 
values would be developed. 

A thoroughgoing analysis and diagnosis of each student should 
be made a part of the guidance system of any junior high school. 
A complete, accurate, and detailed record of all phases of the 
student’s life, so far as it is ascertainable, should be kept through- 
out the junior high school period. Tests of all kinds should Ixi 
given, recorded, and the results interpreted and finally used as a 
basis for advice and guidanc(‘. This is the diagnostic side of 
guidance. 

Vocational Information Classes 

Another important phase of guidance in the junior high 
school is the informative or the giving of vocational information. 
Much has been said and written about this particular phase of 
guidance, but the surface has hardly been scratched. 

In the majority of junior high schools, the administrators seem 
to feel that they have fulfilled their function in regard to voca- 
tional information if they set aside one or two periods of 45 

^ For further discussion of the topic, sec p. 160, this chapter. 
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minutes each for a class in occupations, which is usually taught 
by the teacher of civics or of English, who quite generally knows 
very little about the occupations, the conditions of work and 
service, and the requirements for entrance and progress in either 
business or industry. 

The usual method is to order quantities of one of the few text- 
books on occupations. These are distributed to the class, 
assignment made exactly as in other subjects, and amiable 
discussions are held concerning them. The same textbooks and 
the same lessons arc given to all students, and the task is assumed 
to have been well done. 

A method of collecting and disseminating vocational informa- 
tion which is quite different and distinct from that now in use is 
described in Chapter XVI. 

Industuial Arts Courses in the Junior Hicjh Schools 
AS Try-out Courses 

Much has been said and written concerning the great value 
of the so-called try-out^' courses in the junior high schools, 
and the statements have quite generally been accepted at their 
face value. This situation is unfortunate, because it is quite 
settled that the limited offerings of practical work in the shops of 
the junior high schools do not in themselves, except in meager 
fashion, constitute real try-out courses. 

It is not the purpose of the writer to depreciate the value or the 
advisability of having shop work in the industrial arts in the 
junior high school. We need more of it, with better organization 
and better teaching. It is one of the fine things in the junior 
high school organization. These courses may or may not have 
try-out, pre vocational, or vocational value. Up to the present 
time no studies have been made to prove that they do have 
any of these values either quantitatively or qualitatively. We 
are fairly certain of its general educational value. The recent 
work of Thorndike tends to assure us of that.® We are not 
at all sure of the try-out value of this industrial arts work. The 
probabilities are that it has none, except possibly negative values, 
that is, that the student discovers that he has no capacity or 
liking for that one kind of work. 

Before we can claim definite “try-out’^ values for these courses 
we shall have to answer many questions, such as: 

• Thorndike, F. L., “Mental Discipline in High School Studies/’ Journal 
of Educational Psychology^ vol. xv, No. 1, pp. 1-22; No. 2, pp. 83-98. 
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1. On what data was the choice of the try-out course made? 
For the individual? For the school? 

2. What percentage of the graduates of this course have 
actually chosen, been trained for, and enter upon the practice 
of that vocation? 

3. Are the conditions of the school shop and the requirements 
of the work so similar to the actual working conditions on the 
job as to justify us in claiming that it does constitute a real 
try-out? How were these actual job working conditions 
ascertained? 

4. Do the students in these try-out courses really understand 
and appreciate the purpose of the procedure and the factors 
involved in adopting or discarding any of the vocations as 
represented by the try-out courses? 

5. Do the students who do not take try-out courses decide 
upon, enter and make progress in vocations equally as well as 
those students who do take try-out courses? 

It seems that our whole industrial arts program of the junior 
high school, from the standpoint of try-out values, is based upon 
the naive assumption that the economic activities of our civiliza- 
tion are limited to bench work in wood, a little wood turning, 
the making of cups and dustpans out of tin, electrical wiring 
and radio, a little machine shop work and printing. 

If we would make a study of the activities whereby the alumni 
of our junior high schools, or people generally, earn a living, and 
then turn around and look at the so-called ^‘try-out” courses of 
the junior high schools, we would easily see how ridiculous is 
the generally accepted claim for try-out values in these indust lial 
arts courses. 

The . solution to this proldem of try-out courses in the junior 
high school is to conceive of all courses and all extra-classroom 
activities on the basis of their being try-outs and to reorganize 
or reconceive all courses and activities on that basis. 

The Liffx’aueeii Motive® 

The student during the adolescent stage in the junior high 
school is particularly susceptible to the life-career motive. One 
of the extra-classroom activities of the junior high school should 
certainly be the formation of a variety of life-career clubs. 

» See Eliot, Charles W., The Life Career Motive in Education^ Iloiigliton 
Mifflin Company, New York. 
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These clubs should be organized for homogeneous case groups and 
conducted with the limitations and the potentialities of each case 
group clearly in mind. They should develop the life-career 
motive and all possible means of satisfying it. These life-career 
clubs should then act as feeders to other extra-classroom activi- 
ties and also to more specifically prevocational or vocational 
courses that may be offered within the school system. 

The same process of analysis and segregation of the entire 
junior high school population should be followed as was advocated 
for the elementary school group. Particularly sharp watch 
should be kept that close contacts be established with all indi- 
viduals in the school. At present the information now on hand 
seems to indicate that the junior high school has not made good 
in its avowed purpose of holding in school a larger proportion of 
its enrolment than other schools. This is quite probably explain- 
able in terms of the failure of the junior high school really to 
exercise effectively its prime function of guidance. 

Tests of all kinds should be given, data collected, and students 
segregated on the basis of their intelligence levels and their 
probable educational and vocational future, as indicated by their 
intelligence levels and other equally important data. 

Sectioning Classes in the Junior High School 

It is now quite a common practice to organize A, B, C, and D 
sections of the same subjects of study on the basis of levels of 
intelligence. It is probable that the larger proportion of the 
sections containing those students with the higher l.Q.\s will not 
only be more successful in the work of that i)articular subject, 
but will also make steady progress in a regular orderly way into 
high school and college. Those sections with the middle level 
of intelligence will doubtless graduate from the junior high school 
with fair marks; some may enter high school and even graduate, 
but the proportion will not be as high as those of the higher 
sections. The individuals in the lower sections will probably 
have a hard time maintaining themselves in, and will do quite 
well if they graduate from, the junior high school. 

It should be kept clearly in mind at this time that the process 
of elimination and selection becomes quite noticeable in the 
junior high school. It is quite doubtful whether individuals who 
are much below normal in intelligence can graduate from the 
junior high school. Only exceptional cases can maintain them- 
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selves in senior high school, and seldom do they graduate. The 
recognition of this important fact in the adjustment of sections 
for the various case groups constitutes in itself guidance of the 
most vigorous type. 

A group that is easily recognized by means of .scientific tests 
is that group that will most likely make a good record in junior 
high school, will graduate, and a large proportion of which will 
enter the senior high school. The.se need to be guidt'd in their 
choice of high .schools and courses. Another grouj), unfor- 
tunately a large one, will not complete junior high school but 
will leave to take their pla(‘e in industry or busini'ss. These 
students should be recognized as tanm as possible* and their 
courses sharply adjusted so as to provide them with the most 
efTective means of making their entrance into business and 
industry as efficient as po.ssible. 

The administrator of a junior high school who will organize* 
a complete sy.stem of guidance on a .scientific basis and allow it 
to function to the fullest (*xtent will make a professional 
reputation for himself that will be the envy of all his colleague's. 

III. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL*" 

The organization of a guielane*e .system in the se*nie)r high school 
(sophomore, junior, senior years) is in its elements similar to 
that of the elementary school and the jeinior high .scheml. One 
fact, he)wcver, must be kept e’le*arly in minel, and that is that the 
senior high school is de*aling with a highly se'le*cted gre)up. The 
students have been se*lecteel on se*veral bases, such as, high I.Q., 
verbal, linguistic, or mathematical aptitueie, .social anel econe)mic 
status above the average, and good personality chara(*teristicH. 
We have here the cream of {)ur secondary school population. The 
large majority may be ranked ns [)ossessing normal to superior 
intelligence. This does not necc.s.sarily mean that (ivery one 
of these pupils should be guided into college or th(^ university. 
It does mean, however, that the higher range of vocations are 
open to this group becau.se of their superior intelligence. 

On account of this superior intelligence, distinct aptitudes 
will be less likely to stand out and will be of less importance. It 
will be found that the majority of thc.se pupils can do at least 
passable work in almost everything they attempt, provided, of 

See Bull., No. 9, “ Vocational Guidance in Secondary Education,” bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C., 1918. 
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course, that they have an interest in the subject and really 
attempt it in earnest. 

Try-out courses are available in the senior high school just as 
they are in the junior high school, although for some reason or 
other we find few people discussing try-out courses in the senior 
high school. A comparatively small proportion of the students 
in the last two years of the senior high school will drop out. 
Students in the third and fourth years see quite close before 
them the prize of graduation. They are a highly selected group 
not only on the basis of their intelligence, but also on the basis of 
their social and economic status. Students who have come 
through the third and fourth year of high school usually have 
little financial difficulty in continuing until graduation. 

Senior high school students, then, may bo divided into two 
main groups— -first, those who will graduate, but will not go to 
any higher institution of learning; second, those who will gradu- 
ate and will go on to some higher institution of learning. The 
first group, who will cease their institutional education with 
graduation from high school, need have no concern about college- 
entrance requirements. (Many high schools are now graduating 
students with the distinct understanding that the diploma shall 
not be used for college entrance.) These students should be 
advised and guided into those courses that will enable them to 
make the most effective entrance into the economic world, while 
at the same time satisfying the formal requirements for high 
school graduation. When discussing this problem, mention is 
almost always made of those extremely rare students who 
graduate from a high school without considering college entrance 
requirements and who a year or two later decide to go to college 
and find that they have difficulty with the entrance requirements. 
A study of this particular situation leads us to believe that these 
cases are so rare that they must be ti’eated as individual and 
exceptional cases. 

The second group, those who will graduate and intend to go on 
to some higher institution of learning, need definite guidance 
that is both educational and vocational. A thorough analysis 
of the individual should be made, and he should be advised on 
the basis of this analysis to enter not only a certain specified 
college but also a certain course within that college or a certain 
college within the university. If the individual is aiming for 
entrance to a professional course, then this guidance is distinctly 
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vocational If he is aiming for entrance to the liberal arts course 
and has no vocational objective, then it is distinctly educational 
guidance. 

The vocational guidance adviser in the senior high school 
should have available the catalogues of all colleges, universities, 
and technical and special schools which any of the graduates of 
that high school may possibly enter. At or before the begin- 
ning of the work in the senior high school, students who have made 
a definite choice of college and course should be advised concern- 
ing the precise entrance re(iuirements for that colh'ge and course*, 
and guided into high school courses which will satisfy tlu'se 
entrance requirements. 

Especially during the last two years of high school shouhl note 
be taken of the work of the student, his marks, his failures, and 
his successes, so that, if necessary, adjust m(*nts may Im* made 
concerning his college-entrance requirements. 

IV. GUIDANCE IN THE FOUR TYPES OF PART-TIME SCHOOLS** 

Paht-timi-: Sc hools Dkfined 

Much confusion exists at the present tinuj in the minds of 
educators in regard to the terminology and the definitions of tlie 
various types of part-time schools and classes. The Federal 
Board for Vocational Education has given us ))oth terminology 
and definitions which should be adhered to so as to avoid 
confusion : 

A part’ime school is any school conducted for a limited miml)(*r of 
hours during the regular working day. Such a .school is oi)en to minors 
and adults who have entered uj)on em])loymcnt, and its several aims are 
to continue neglected or interrupted elementary education and to prepare 

Sec Educational Directory, is.siicd annually by the U. S. Hureau of 
Education, Washington, D. ('. 

See Saroent, P. E,, A Handbook of the Heat Private Schools, published 
annually at .50 Congress Nt., lioslon. Mass. 

Brewer, J. M., ^‘Guidance in the High .School with .Si>eeial Hefercnce 
to College Entrance,” The School Ihview, vol. xxix. No. 6, June, 1021, pf). 
434-443. 

** For a more complete disc iSsion of the part-time schools and classes, 
see Payne, Arthur F., Administration of Vocational Education, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1924, chap. xii. Also “Part-time 
Trade and Industrial Education,” Hull., No. 19, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C., 1918. 
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for entrance into better occupations or to supplement and extend 
knowledge and skill in present occupations. (Bull. 19, p. 8.) 

Such part-time classes must be classes which divide the working-day 
or school time between instruction and practical work in shop, factory, 
home, office, etc. 

“To divide” means here not to separate the working-day and school 
time into eciual parts; but to apportion or distribute the total working- 
day so that a portion of it is given to employment in shop, factory, 
home, or ofTice, etc. (Bull. 1, p. 28.) 

Part-time School Population 

Piinlgc, in his study of New York State boys, found that:*^ 

Regardless of the size of the community, nationality, parentage, 
guardianship, and rank in family, that: 

1. About 30 per cent left school before 15 years of age. 

2. About 38 per cent left school between 15 and 16 years of age. 

3. About 26 per cent left school between 16 and 17 years of age. 

4. The 25-percentile boy left school at about 14.8 years of age. 

5. The median boy left school at about 15.5 years of ago. 

6. The 75-perccntilc boy left school at about 16.2 years of age. 

This is in a state that has a compulsory law up to 14 years of age and 

to 16 if unemployed and compulsory attendance in part-time schools 
from 14 years of age. 

The comparative percentage of child workers in the groups of 
States arc as follows: New England, 7.7; Middle Atlantic, 5.5; 
East North Central, 4.4; West North Central, 3.9; South Atlan- 
tic, 14.3; East South Central, 17.5; West South Central, 12.7; 
Mountain, 4; Pacific, 3.1. 

The following is quoted from School Life (U. S. Bureau of 
Education), August, 1920: 

It is estimated that 70,546 young people of New York City, between 
the ages of 15 and 17, who have not completed the elementary course of 
study and who have left school to go to work, will be required to return 
to school in the fall for four hours' instruction weekly. In September, 
1921, the number will be augmented to 106,546; in 1922, to 134,304; 
and in 1923, to 166, 131. When the new' law regulating the continuation 
schools is in full operation, in the fall of 1924, the number will be 
increased to 186,131. 

During the school year of 1920-21 Massachusetts had enrolled 
in part-time schools 27,500 students between the ages of 14 and 
16. For the same period and ages, Pennsylvania had enrolled 
Burdqe, II. G., Survey of 245,000 16-, 17- and 18-year-oW Employed 
Boys in New y*ork Statef Fredonia Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 
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34,116. R. 0. Small, Director of Vocational Education in the 
State of Massachusetts, says that “6 per cent of all 14- to 16- 
year-old youth, and 80 per cent of all 14- to 18-year olds arc out 
of school and at work.” 

The name part-time school” is j'ivcn to any school to which the 
definition just given applies. When tlic school aims to complete general 
education, it is designated a part-time continuation school; when it aims 
to increase skill and intelligence in a vocation otluT than that in which 
the pupils are employed it is a part-time trade preparatory school; and 
when it provides training that is strictly siipplementary and related to 
the employment of its pupils, it is a part-time trade, extension school. 
{Bull. 19, p. 8.) 

Here, then, w’e have a definition of (1) |)art-tiine schools as 
a group; (2) a part-time general continuation school; (Jl) a 
part-time trade preparatory school; (I) a part-time trade exten- 
sion school. The Federal hoard has, in additior), made the 
following rilling concerning the so-called coojierativc courses 
found in many high schools: 

COOPKRATIV (/OUUSES 

Question: When pupils work in a class in a privately owned shop on 
alternate days, weeks, or months, are such schools to be consid(‘red 
all-day or jiart-timc? What j)riiiciples are to determine in any givam 
year? 

Answer: Tin? determining factor is whether the* pupils, when in such 
shop, are entirely under the supervision and control of the school. If 
they are, it is an all-day school. If not, it is a part-tina^ school. This 
is true regardless of the fact that the pujhls are or are not paid. The 
final test is whether or not the shoj)work is carried on ind(?pendently or 
as an integral jiart of the school. {Bull. 1, p. 40.) 

The hLxTENT of the Field 

The importance and extent of the field of this new iy]w, of 
education is indicatetl by an estimate of children of 14 to 18 
years of ago not attending school made by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. 

Tami.k XXIII 

Children between 14 and 15 yeans of age not at- 


tending school in 191S 900,000 

Children between the ages of 16 ami 18 not attend- 
ing school in 1918 4,030,000 


Total between the ages of 14 and 18 5,020,000 
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Approximately 2,000,000 children arrive annually at any given age 
between 14 and 18, In these years the proportion not in school increases 
rapidly from less than one-fifth for the age 14 to nearly four-fifths for the 
age of 18. We may safely conclude that about 5,000,000 children 14 
to 18 years inclusive are out of school, and that practically all of the 
boys and a large proportion of the girls not at school in these ages are at 
work. A large proportion of these young workers have left public 
school without completing an elementary education or preparing them- 
selves for any specific vocation. Children of this type are leaving the 
public schools today at the rate of a million a year, and the facilities 
offered up to this time for giving them any vocational training or prepa- 
ration for earning a living have been so inadequate that it is hardly 
worth while to enumerate them. 

The 1920 United States (Census shows a total of 12,502,582 
children between the ages of 10 and 15 years inclusive in the 
United States, and of these 1,060,858 were engaged in gainful 
occupations. 

Wo have heard a great deal about the function of the junior 
liigh school in regard to self-discovery, diversified experiences, 
try-out courses, and guidance. It has also been stated that the 
junior high school in present practice, at least, has failed to 
function effectively in this particular field. The part-time schools 
and classes of the four types: 

1. The general continuation school 

2. The trade extension part-time school 

3. The trade preparatory part-time school 

4. The cooperative part-time school 

offer a need and an opportunity for real guidance work that is not 
surpassed anywhere in our school system, and it is quite within 
bounds to say that our part-time schools, organized as they have ‘ 
been and now are, in dilapidated and condemned school buildings 
under extraordinary pressure of enrolment, with extremely few 
textbooks available or courses outlined, have made as good a 
beginning and have rendered equally effective service in regard to 
vocational guidance as have our much advertised junior high 
schools. We must keep in mind, when considering this situation, 
that the clientele of the part-time schools are all over 14 years of 
age, that is, of secondary school age and, instead of being in* the 
junior and senior high schools, they are drifting about in the 
economic world, for the large part unguided and untrained. 

Mr. Kersey, Director of Part-time Education, Los Angeles, 
makes the following statement: 
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The general academic continuation education is planned and directed 
to the end that juniors may have opportunity to accumulate a fund of 
general information which will be readily available as a basis for the 
foundation of sound future judgments. Vocational continuation school 
work is primarily directed along three lines: 

1. Occupational finding, information or vocational guidance instruc- 
tion. 

2. Occupational continuation work, where portions of continuation 
school periods are devoted to particular jdiascs of training which have 
a direct bearing on the progress of the individual on his job as well as a 
direct relation to his production. 

3. Actual vocation instruction which inchides specific job training in 
commercial and industrial fields. 

The Attitude of the Fedehal Board toward Guidance in 
THE Part-time School'^ 

The Federal Board for Vocational Kdiication has jdaced iiscdf 
on record in regard to guidance in part-time schools as follows: 

Guidance is essentially a humanizing factor which must i>ermeate 
every phase of effective part-time* school service, including vocational, 
moral, social, and educational activities. 

Placement has as its pur|K)se the realization of the guidance |K)Ssi- 
bilities through tlic directing of boys and girls to i^sitions best suitial 
to their growth and d(WTloj)ment. 

The guidance and placement service will be found to be among the 
greatest aids toward making the part-time school program a success.’* 

This same bulletin on page 49 niakc.s the following suggestions 
for the attainment of the guidance objective in the part-time 
.schools: 

1. Discussion of guidance and placement; use of cases. 

2. Discussion of opj^ortunities for guidance and placement eases. 

3. Analysis of jobs and of occupational opixjrtunities ’and require- 
ments by samples. 

4. Analysis of individual needs and resixmsibility, social, moral, and 
vocational. 

5. Making analysis and evaluation of individual pupirs guidance 
needs, and pos.sibilitics; a self-analysis to determine one’s fitness for a 

Kersey, V., Director of Part-time Kducation, ‘‘Progress in Part-time 
Education," Los Angeles School Journal^ vol. v, No. .'18, June 12, 1922. 

Bull., No. 85, Trade and Indu-strial Htjrics, No. 24, “Program for 
Training Part-time School Teachers," Federal Board for Vocational 
Ekiucation, Washington, D. C., June, 1923, p. 40. 
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position of given specification will help the teacher to objectify this 

problem. 

6. Practice in defining individual needs in terms of objectives. 

7. Practice is prescribing for individuals’ immediate needs by citation 
of cases and re[X)rts of discussions and criticisms. 

8. Discussion of adjustment to changing future needs by conferences 
with experienced counselors. 

0. Practice in gathering, evaluating, preparing, and filing reference 
material with guidance or placement value. 

10. Discussion of uses of all types of guidance material. 

11. Practice in the preparation and the presentation of guidance 
talks for use in classes, assemblies, etc. 

12. Check-up of instructional material, courses, and school activities 
for guidance* purposes. Discussion of the possibilities of, necessity for, 
and governing factors of cooperation with local agencies that have 
guidance or placement possibilities. 

13. Discussion of the possibilities of cooperation within the continua- 
tion school. 

14. Discussion and development of the minimum of essentials of 
records for guidance and placement. 

V. THE RESERVOIR OR ENTRY CLASS OF THE CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS 

The function of the reservoir” class of the continuation 
school should be preeminently and exclusively examination, analy- 
sis, diagnosis, adjustment, and guidance. By the ‘^reservoir 
class” is meant that class to which all new students are assigned 
for registration and as.sign merit to courses. They should be 
held in this class a minimum of four hours for even the most 
obvious cases, the usual aiTangcment being for all new students 
to report to the ^‘reservoir” or entry” cla.ss for the first two 
weeks of attendance. 

Although this reservoir class is designated as a class, little 
teaching of a formal character is done in it. The teacher follows 
no schedule or program of study or lessons. Nothing taught in 
this so-called class is subject to examination. The incoming 
student first reports to the office, then is assigned immediately 
to this entry class. There his records are checked and his 
employment certificate or working permit validated or vis4d. 

See Keyes, L. C., “Vocntional Guidance in the Continuation School 
Entry or Reservoir Class,” The National Vocational Guidance Associalion 
Bull.j No. 10, vol. i, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., May, 1923, p. 174. 
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Then the first task is to make a detailed analysis of the individual 
ill all possible aspects, and a compilation and examination of 
(Emulative records of all phases of his life, such as physical 
condition, social and economic status, intelligence level, aptitudes, 
interests skills, achievements, etc. — so far as it is possible to 
obtain them. 

After this analytical diagnostic study of the individual has 
been made, educational and vocational information should be 
presented to the student for guidance purposes. The educational 
information should consist of an explanation of the educational 
opportunities open to him and especially the diversified offerings 
of that particular school. The div(‘rsity of tlu'sc' otTerings in 
this type of school is indicated by the following list taken from 
the “Opportunity News” puldished by the Brooklyn Oontinua* 
tion School. 


Tahlk XXIV.— OouusesOffe 

(jIHLH 

I fame making 
Sewing and Dressmaking 

1. Croclict Beading 

2. Kinbroidory 

3. Hand Sewing 

4. Drafting and Cutting 

5. Machine Sewing 
(). Designing 

Millinery 

1. Klementarv 

2. Cutting 

3. vVsscnihling 

4. Designing 
Novelty Work 

1. Elementary 

2. Advanced 
Vocational Co u nsel i n g 


UF.n IN THE Bh()<IKI-Y\ (’oNTIXUATinN ScMOOL 
(JlUI.H AND n<)VH 

Commercial 

1. liookk(‘(‘ping 

2. Typewriting 

3. Minieograpliing 
•I. Multigraphing 
T). Ollice Israel ic<‘ 
t». Macliine Practice 
7. Busin(‘ss Practice 
S. Business Law 

English and Citizenshi p 
A cadnn ic S ahjects 

1. Helati’d to Vocational 

2. Civic.s 

3. American and Industrial His- 
tory 

4. English: Oral ami Written 
Mathematics 

U. Manners and Mcjrals 
7. Safety and Hygiene 
Em ployment B n rea a 


At the Navy Yaud Ai-j-hentu k Annex 


Hull Division 

1. Boatbuilding 

2. Joining 

3. Painting 

4. Plumbing 

5. Sailmaking 

6. Sheet-metal working 

7. Shipfitting 

8. Shipsmithing 


M ach in cry Divisio n 

1. Shipwrights' work 

2. Boilermuking 

3. ('<opperKmithing 

4. Die, Sinkering 

5. Electricity 
(). Machining 

7. Molding 

8. Pattern Making 
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Table XX V— A List of Courses Offered in the Continuation Schools 
OF New York City 


1. Electrical 

2. Drafting 

3. Machine Shop 

4. Wood Work 

5 . Printing 

0. Sewing 

7. Cooking 

8. Millinery 

9. Auto Mechanics 

10. I’attcrn Making 

11. Dressmaking 

12. Home Nursing 

13. Sheet Metal 

14. Cabinet and Mill Work 

15. Foundry 

10. Power Machine Operating (Sew- 
ing) 

17. Telegraphy 

18. Carpentry 

19. Tool Making 

20. Forging 

21. Commercial Art 

22. Architectural Drawing 

23. Wireless 

24. Machine Design 

25. Shoe Making 
20. Music 

27. Plumbing 

28. Flower Making 

29. Hairdressing 

30. Manicuring 

31. Embroidery 

32. Baking 

33. Tailoring 

34. Welding 

35. Concrete Work 
30. Bricklaying 

37. Gas Engine 

38. Shop Mathematics 

39. Industrial Chemistry 

40. Shop Problems 


41. Vocational Civics 

42. First Aid 

43. English for Printers 

44. Industrial Hazards 

45. Material Testing 

40. Electrical Mathematics 

47. Blue-print Reading 

48. Typewriting 

49. Bookkeeping 

50. Salesmanship 

51. Business Practice 

52. Stcnogra])hy 

53. Business English 

54. Trade Spelling 

55. Penmanship 

50. Commercial Gcogra])hy 

57. Comptometry 

58. Filing and Indexing 

50. Office Machine Operating 

00. Costume Design 

01. Department Store System 

02. Merchandising 

03. Advertising 

04. Arithmetic 

05. Men’s Garment Design 
00. Novelty Work 

07. Reading 

08. History 

09. Elementary Economics 

70. Jewelry 

71. Community Civics 

72. Optics 

73. Butcher 

74. Grf)cer 

75. Laundry 

70. High School Academic Subjects 

77. Personality 

78. Special Pupils 

79. English to Foreigners 

80. Mental Defectives 


In an ideal organization the student entering the continuation 
school for the first time would bring with him — or at least there 
would automatically appear — all available records and informa- 
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tion from the grammar and other schools attended. These 
data should be studied and filed during his period in the reservoir 
class. 

The next step is to develop the right kind of attitude on the 
part of the student toward the continuation school and its work. 
He should be made to feel that this is in no sense a punishment, 
but that the sole purpose of the continuation school is to l)e of 
benefit to him. 

Each student might be presented with a single jirinted or 
mimeographed sheet, in the form of a letter of welcome, accom- 
panied by an explanation of the law and its rocpiiroments and 
the general purpose lying back of the law which has brought 
him to the continuation school. 

An opportunity should then be given -by a (piestionnaire or 
form — the student to express himself, his desires, his interests, 
his ambitions, and his own particular needs. Make him see 
that this is the beginning of a new phase of his education, and 
that the chief motive of the continuation school is to ha of 
greatest possible service to him. 

A classified list of occupations should be presented to him with 
a few remarks concerning each, developing the possibilities, the 
type of individual required by ea(^h, the entrance reciuirernents, 
the length of the training period, etc., in order to start the stmlent 
thinking in a purposeful way about his present and future eco- 
nomic status. 

Next, there might be presented to the student a list of the 
courses and classes that are offered in the continuation school, 
with the near and far objectives. This list should include not 
only the formal courses and classes, but also the extra-classroom 
activities, such as life-career clubs, hiking clubs, gymnasium, 
photography clubs, etc.’* As on the other sheets, an op|)ortunity 
should be given the student to express what he conceives to be 
his own needs and desires. 

Then there might be presented to him a sheet explaining the 
importance of choosing an occupation, and then a list of the 
factors which must be considered when choosing such an impor- 
tant thing as a life occupation. 

By this time the student, should be in the frame of mind 
where he is willing to cooperate in the matter of taking tests, 


w See list of extra-classroom activities on p. 1.5.5. 
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filling out more specific questionnaires, playing his part in choos- 
ing a vocation, and choosing and entering courses which are 
offered in the continuation school, or in other schools which 
might be suggested to him as a result of his interview with the 
adviser. 

The results of this entire procedure should be: 

1. An attitude of cooperation and earnestness on the part of the 
student, with an understanding of his own assets and liabilities. 

2. A definite, systematic diagnosis of the student by the adviser. 

3. A common agreement and decision as to an educational 
program and schedule, leading to either (a) promotion in the 
present employment or {b) preparation for entrance to a different 
employment or vocation. 

4. A desire on the part of the student for correction and for a 
program enabling him to strengthen any weaknesses — physical, 
educational, moral, or vocational- which have been developed 
during the diagnostic process. The pupil should then be 
inducted into those courses and activities which have been 
scheduled on the basis of the information obtained from the 
analytical diagnostic examination. 

In no case should this assignment be considered as conclusive 
and final. The work of each student, and its relationship to his 
sometimes often changing employment and to newly discovered 
or developed abilities, capacities, and potentialities, should be 
continually checked-up. The ouUtandincj feature of the program 
of any 100 per cent continuation school is the flexihilitij and the 
ease with tekich it may be adjusted to meet the specific needs of 
partic^dar case groups or individuals. 

Adjustments and readjustments should take place throughout 
the entire continuation school period, and on graduation (at 
1(), 17 or 18 years of age) each student should possess a fairly 
well-defined conception of his capacities and abilities, and the 
possibilities for future development for him in certain lines of 
educational and economic activity. 

The placement phase of the vocational guidance system should 
be functioning all along the line, and there should be no hesitancy 
in advising a student to abandon one job in order to take another 
which offers more opportunity for progress and development. 
The job abandoned by one student may be filled by promoting 
another student from a lower level. 
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Coordinators in Part-timk Schools 

One of the most efTcetive factors is efficient vocational 
ance in part-time schools is the coonlinator. That the Ke(l(*ral 
Board for Vocational Education has a full sense of the importance 
of this particular office is indicated in the following; quotation: 

Instructors in part-time schools and classes paid in jmrt from Fed(‘ral 
moneys may servo also as coordinators of work Indweeii the* school and 
the employment or work of the pupil. Hy coordinator is meant tin* 
person who supervises or correlates the class instruction aiuHhe practical 
exi>ericnce of part-time students.’^ 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE COORDINATOR 

The function of the coordinator in part-time schools is that of 
a link between the school and employments. II(‘ should exert, 
both pull and i)ressure on both sides. 

The qualifications of a good coordinator may be stated aboul. 
as follows: He or she should be a g:ood socializ('d school man, W(‘ll 
acquainted with industry, workers, employmemt mamif^ers, (dc. 
He must be able to qualify under tin* standards s(d, up by tin* 
Federal Board for Vocation Education; In* must lx* keen, observ- 
ant, analytical, tactful, and above all adaptable*. He should be 
well acquainted with the psycholoj^y of tlni adoh^scent, with 
the latest pedagogy, and with the mod(‘rn tendenci(‘s in industrial 
and commercial organizations. His j)ersonality must be* sue*h 
as to command respect at all times anel unele*r all ce)nelitie)ns. 

His main job is that e)f se*lling ieleas. He must in a tactful 
way sell the idea of a change in cemrse* e)r me*the)d te) the^ prin- 
cipal and teachers. He must be able U) pe*rsuade* the stuele*nt in 
regard to the value of ce3urse* e’onle^nt or e)f a changes in e'enir.so. 
He must sell himself anel the* ce)ntinuatie)n sche)e)l iel(*a te) the 
employers, employment managers, fe)reinen, anel we)rkers g(*ner- 
ally. He must continually deve*le)p new valiK^s, new r(*latie>n- 
ships, new projects, new problems, different mcthe)els of teaching, 

^•Alltuckek, M. M., “Coordiiiiitioii in Part-time Kducation,” BulLSi}. 
3, Part-time Ed’ue^ation Scric.s, No. University of California, Division of 
Vocational Education, Berkclew, v’al. 

20 “Part-time Trade and Industrial I’^hiexition, Hull., No. 10, Iradeand 
Industrial Series, No. 3, Federal Board for Vocational Iklucation, Wrishing- 
ton, D. C., 1918, p. 35. 
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obtain the cooperation of parents, and use all means to arouse 
ambition in the continuation school students. 

He must be able, in a tactful way, to get the foreman to give 
each* student a square deal, to see the necessity of educated 
workers, to obtain from the foreman information and idejis, and 
technique, that he can carry to the classrooms and shdps of the 
part-time schools. 

He must be continually furnishing new instruction material 
and promoting instruction by occupational analyses, the develop- 
ment of analysis charts, the discovery of educational content, 
trade knowledge, and promotion sequences. Ho must insist 
upon close correlations of the classroom work and the school shop 
work, and of these two with the conditions of work and semce 
in business and industry. 

His responsibility is to assist quite materially in placement, 
and particularly in the follow-up of placement. He must, 
wherever possible, make trade agreements with unions or other 
groups, and with individual employers. 

The coordinator must be a cooperator as well as a coordinator. 
He must cooperate with manufacturers’ associations, unions, and 
the wide variety of employment agencies, philanthropic organiza- 
tions, advisory boards, and all other cojnmunity organizations. 

He must collect statistics, develop data, draw charts, present 
special and general reports, and make case studies and surveys. 


VI. GUIDANCE IN THE PART-TIME TRADE EXTENSION CLASSES 
AND PART-TIME TRADE PREPARATORY CLASSES 

At the beginning of the school year the part-time school group 
should be analyzed according to the following diagram Suppose 
we have a part-time population of 1,000 boys and girls. They 
would first of all be segregated in the most natural and obvious 
way, that is, by sex. The next segregation should be that of 
forming into one group those boys who are employed in or 
apprenticed to a recognized trade. If the groups for each trade 
are too small they should be formed on the basis of the general 
industry group, as indicated in Chart 17, such as automobile 
industries, metal-working industries, wood-working industries, 
electrical trades, building trades, printing trades, commercial 

Payne, Arthur F., Administration of Vocational EducatioUf McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1924, p. 234 ff. 
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occupations, etc. These groups can then be given class work in 
subjects twhich* are definitely related to the trade or group of 
trades in which they are working. These related subjects will 
consist drawing, mathematics, hygiene, and the science of 
the tr§,de, trade group, or vocation. 


Chart 17. Analysis of Heterogeneous Mass of Part-time Students 
INTO Homogeneous Croups 
Boys 


Trade extension 

'I'rade preparatory 

(leneral continuation 

Automobile Industries 

Auto Itepair 

Tire Bepair 

Nwonth Grade 

Metal-working Industries 

Machinist 

Tinsmith * 

Jeweler 


Wood-working Industries 

(’abinet Maker 
Pattern Maker 

Kiglith Grade 

Electrical Trades 

House Wiring 

Ignition, Motors 

Building Trades 

House Framing 

House Painting 

First Year High 

S<’hool 

Printing Trades 

Hand Coinj)osiiion 


Commercial 

v\ll kinds of Office 
Practice 

Salesmanship 

Second Year High 
School 


In other words, guidance in the part-time school, in this 
particular respect, would result in the segregation of those 
boys who had already cho.s(*n a trade, had been placed in it, 
and were presumably succeeding in it, and in giving them voca- 
tional education courses in the related cours(‘s which would 
help them to progress in their occupations. 

The second group to be segregated is the trade preparatory 
group, that is, the group composc^d of tho.se students, either boys 
or girls, who, after analysis, have l>cen advised to enter certain 
occupations, preparation for entrance to which can be given in 
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part-time schools. These occupations may be auto repairing, 
tire repairing, machinist, tinsmithing, jewelry trade, tailoring, 
baking, or any of the occupations that might be found in the 
locality of the school. The same procedure should be followed 
with the girls, as indicated in Chart 18. 


Chaiit 18. — Analysis of Heterogeneous Mass of Part-time Students 
INTO Homogeneous Groups 
Girls 


Trade extension 

Trade preparatory 

General continuation 

(.’lorical 

Typing 

Stenography 

Filing 

Seventh Grade 

iSalesmariship 

Retail Selling 

Store Systems 

llorncrnaking 

Management 

Cooking 

Sewing 

Budgets 

Fighth (Jrade 

Textiles 

Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Factory 

Mill 

Nursing 

Infant Nursing 

Invalid Nursing 
Doctors’ Assistants 

First Year High 

Sclmol 

Foods 

(.'ooking 

Serving 

Faiitories 

Mechanical Drawing 
Tracing 

Assembling 

Jeweler 

Second Year High 
School 


The group wliich remains should be given work of a general 
continuation nature; that is, if they have left school in the seventh 
grade, they should continue to complete the work of the grade, 
the work being socialized, vocationalized, and made as practical 
as possible. 
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VII. GUIDANCE IN THE PART-TIME COOPERATIVE CLASSES '^ 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education has ruh'd that 
the part-time cooperative courses which are now found in many 
high schools may receive aid under the Federal Vocational I^:duca- 
tion law as part-time classes. These classes are usually found in 
the high school. 

It is assumed that the students in the part-time cooperative 
courses have been guided into the occupations in which they are 
cooperating. It is probable, however, owing to the unscientific^ 
type of guidance now prevailing in our high schools, that th(‘se 
students have not really been scientitically or syst(‘matic:illy 
guided into either the cooperative course, the particular high 
school, or the specific occupations in which they are cooperating. 
It is quite probable that some of th(\se students will nc’cd consider- 
able guidance. They will need to bc^ replaced and rc'adjustcMl. 
It must be remembered that in vocational classes students are 
presumed to have been guided into these classes, although, of 
course, at the present time that has been acdiially true in an 
extremely small percentage of cases. 

VIII. GUIDANCE IN THE OPPORTUNITY CLASSES 

Another school unit in which guidance is n(‘eded is the oppor- 
tunity class. The opportunity class in itself is the result of a 
positive form of guidance consisting of selection, elimination, and 
segregation. It must always be kept in mind that our public 
schools as at present organized function more or less a,s a huge 
machine for the selection of the fit and for the elimination of the 
unfit on the basis of ability or inability to do the work of the 
public school. 

Students in the opportunity classes have been eliminated from 
the regular routine of the public schools and have Ixhui placed 
as a selected case group, that is, homogeneous in one (dermuit, 
that of inability to do the reciuired work of the n'gular classes. 
They are not quite good enough to do the regular work, and not 
quite poor enough to be eliminated entirely from the public 
schools and placed in institutions. 

These students, then, are in the opportunity schools or classes 
as a result of a selective form of guidance. Analysis should be 

** Payne, Arthuh F., Afhniuisfratimt of Vocationnl Ediicalvm, MctJruw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., Now York, 1924, ch.ip. xii, p. 210 fT. 
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made of the group to determine more precisely the exact level 
of intelligence possessed by each student, and particularly 
whether or not they possess any special capacities or aptitudes 
which might be developed and used as a basis for further educa- 
tion or intensive training, leading to final economic independence. 
In general, it will be found that these students have disabilities 
in regard to any form of abstract work. They will also have 
disabilities in regard to any form of skilled hand work, involving 
judgment, but nearly all can be given a varying amount of 
marketable skill along the lines of automatic, short-cycle, 
rcpetitional operations, such as rug weaving, basketry, etc., 
in which they can be drilled until the automatic sequence of opera- 
tions becomes a part of their subconscious equipment. 

It will be found necessary to supervise the majority of this 
group and all their activities closely. Guidance, then, for this 
particular group, consists mainly of an intensive individual 
analysis in order to discover the possible possession of certain 
capacities that may be of value in an effort to salvage as many 
as possible from this group of discards from our public school 
system. 


IX. GUIDANCE IN THE EVENING SCHOOLS 

In general, four types of students will be found in the evening 
school^: 

1. Trade Extension Students. — These students, presumably, 
have already chosen their occupations. They have either 
secured positions themselves, or have been placed by some form 
of placement agency, and now need to extend their knowledge 
of that occupation in order to make progress in that line of 
work. This, according to our definition in Chapter III is a 
legitimate part of guidance work. The students in this group 
should be guided into classes in the evening schools which are 
closely related to their daily occupations or to the lines of pro- 
motion in those occupations. It should be noted here that this 
type of class is the only type of evening vocational work that is 
given aid under the Federal Vocational Education Law (Smith- 
Hughes Act).” 

2. Trade Preparatory Students. — These students need real 
guidance. They are presumably in so-called “blind-alley^^ 

•* Payne, A. F., AdministreUion of Vocational Education^ McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1924, Chap. xi. 
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jobs or juvenile jobs, or in jobs in which they are dissatisfied, 
unhappy, and therefore desire to make a change. Generally, 
throughout the country, the process of choosing and entering such 
an evening vocational class is one of chance, or else of guidance on 
the basis of administrative expediency. Seldom is the choice 
based on a study of the capacities and the aptitudes of the 
individual. There is a great need for systematic guidance work 
for this type of student in our evening schools. The same 
method of guidance should be followed as in other school units— 
the making of an analysis of the individual, a study of the jobs 
in which his possible success is likely to be the greatest, then the 
connection of the two by vocational education courses preparing 
specifically for entrance to tho chosen occupation. 

3. Americanization Classes. — These classes are composed 
largely of adults who arc there for the specific purpose of acquiring 
the English language, or obtaining certain specific knowledge 
concerning citizenship, the ultimate objective generally being 
that of getting either their first or second papers, thereby becom- 
ing citizens. Many of these individuals need guidance. It has 
been found (juite often that these so-called ‘Mgnorant foreigners” 
pos.sess valuable knowledge and skill, but., owing to their language 
disability, they have been unable to market this knowledge or 
skill. A survey made during the winter of 1923 of the Italians 
in the neighborhood of the North Bennett Street Industrial 
School of Boston, Massachusetts, developed numerous cases in 
which foreigners who could not speak the English language, but 
possessing a high degree of skill in high-grade vocations — some of 
them graduates of technical schools — were living among their own 
people, working at menial occupations, and were in consequence 
discontented, resentful, and unhappy. Vocational guidance 
for this group consists in the discovery of this training and skill, 
and the placing of the possessors of it in positions where it is of 
value, thus benefiting both society and the individual. 

4. Straight Academic Group. — This group has almost finished 
the eighth grade or has made a start in the high school, and they 
are endeavoring to complete the requirements for graduation 
from some school unit. In many cases these students are work- 
ing earnestly, following a definitely outlined plan, with a distinct 
objective in view. Most of the time, however, the meml^rs 
of this group go to evening school with undetermined objectives, 
no definite plan, and, in consequence, not much earnestness. 
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Vocational guidance for this group should consist largely of the 
development of the life-career motive. In many cases these 
students could be guided back into the all-day school or finish 
the grades or the courses in which they started. Many of these 
young people get discouraged and tired of the routine of our 
regular schools, go to work for a year or two, develop an appre- 
ciation of the opportunities for the education which they have 
lost, and are in a frame of mind in which they could quite easily 
Ix' persuaded to go back and complete their work in the all-day 
school, provided the path was prepared and pointed out to them. 

X. VACATION ACTIVITIES AS PART OF A GUIDANCE SYSTEM 

The public school is, in general, tending toward extending its 
control over minors, not only upwards in terms of years, such as 
raising the compulsory school age from 12 to 14, with compulsory 
attendance in continuation schools up to 18, or -as some states 
are now doing —gradually raising the compulsory school age in 
all-day scdiools up to the sixteenth year, with compulsory attend- 
ance in the continuation school up to the eighteenth year, but the 
schools arc also gradually extending their control covering after- 
school work, and particularly vacation work. Both these fields 
of work arc important for vocational guidance. 

Many times a student could be held in school if some sort of 
part-time, after-school, Saturday-morning, or evening employ- 
ment could be found for him. This would be equally true for 
employment during summer, ('hristmas, and other vacations. 
These out-of -school activities should be considered in two ways: 
first, that already discussed, for the sake of the financial returns, 
as a means of maintaining the student in school; second, the try- 
out values of such work. 

Often whore the try-out courses in the public school are 
limited, as is quite generally the case, these part-time, after- 
school, or vacation activities should be used as distinct try-out 
courses, to discover the possibilities of the success or non-success 
of the individual in that particular job. In fact it is probable 
that this after-school and vacation work has many more decided 
try-out values than the so-called *Hry-out^’ courses of the schools. 

The first step that should be taken in developing this field of 
work is the making of a survey of the jobs open to students. 
The stores, offices, and factories should be canvassed with that 
end in view. The Chambers of Commerce, Boards of Trade, 
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Rotary Clubs, Big Brothers, Elks, Y. ]\I. C. A.s, and Y. W. C\ A.s 
should be thoroughly surv^eyed for positions and needs in this 
particular field. 

These jobs, as they are developed, should be analyzed and 
charted on the basis of (a) whether it is part-time or full-time 
during the vacation; {b) the general educational values inher- 
ent in the jobs; (c) the financal returns, {d) the try-out value 
of the job; (c) the possibilities of the job developing into a 
permanent position; (/) the promotion possibilities of the job. 

The second step should be a survey of p\ipils who are available' 
for these part-time positions. Then a second survey should be^ 
made to discover the capacities, the skills, and the needs of each 
individual. This data should be obtained by an analysis of the^ 
individual, supplemented by a rpiestionnaire filled out by eae^h 
student. Care should be taken at this point to difTerentiate 
between the curious-minded student who would be willing to 
take the job, provided it was a nice, easy job with high financial 
results, and the earnest-minded student who simply must hav(^ 
any kind of a job to maintain himself in school, and the stiuh'nt 
who should have a job of a certain type for the purpose of try- 
out or for developing better concepts of work along certain liin's. 

The third step in this field of work is that of placement — placing 
the right student in the right job. This is not an easy task 
and should not be done in a casual manner. It involves consider- 
able adjustment and readjustment. A final placement should 
always be baseil upon personal interviews between the adviser, 
the student, and the enifdoyer. Furthermore, all this place- 
ment should not be left until the last few days of school. All th(i 
preliminary work should be done* long before the last month of 
school, and the placement effected so that the student may begin 
work within a day or two after the close of school. 

For graduates from certain (*ourses, the placement might 
well be done even before the close of school. If the student is 
certain to graduate, it is much b(dter to distribute; the placement 
of such students over a period of s(;veral weeks or months rather 
than try to place them all at once as is usually done. 

The fourth step is that of .supervision. I'o get the real benefit 
from these after-school and vacation activities, some person must 
be made responsible for the sufx;rvi.sion of this work. This 
person should develop a sy.stern of records and reports that will 
enable them to discover immediately any maladjustment or 
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difficulties. Then provision should be made for that person to 
make adjustments or remove the difficulties. 

The fifth step is that of a survey and a report of all students at 
the end of their period of employment. A check up should be 
made as to the amount of money received, treatment accorded, 
facts, knowledge, and skills acquired, and attitudes and points 
of view developed. A questionnaire should be sent to all the 
employers in an endeavor to get their reaction in regard to this 
type of work in general, and to some one student or group of 
students in particular. 

This particular field of work is full of vital life-guidance possi- 
bilities, and should be systematically developed as a part of 
any complete guidance system. Particularly, it will be of value 
to the general educational administrator in assisting him to 
discover and measure the exact degree of functioning of the 
offerings of his school. 

GUIDANCE IN EDUCATIONAL UNITS OUTSIDE THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

There are many units of our educational system outside of the 
public schools that have developed a need for guidance systems 
some of these are: 

1. Orphan Asylums. — Here we have a decided need for the 
best guidance possible, and in such institutions we find one of 
our best opportunities for effective guidance. 

2. Settlement Houses. — Social workers were the first group to 
sense the need, develop a plan, and start the work of guidance. 
They realize probably more than other groups the necessity for 
guidance toward and training for economic self-sufficiency.’ 

3. Reform Schools. — Here we have a highly selected group 
of individuals — in fact, so highly selected that they represent a 
case group by themselves. Much individual’diagnosis and advis- 
ing will need to be done in such institutions. 

4. Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A,, Y. M. H. A., and other similar organi- 
zations usually maintain an employment department as one of 
their activities and are continually attempting to solve the prob- 
lems of the maladjusted individual. 

5. The Colleges.^^ — The rapidly developing specialization 
of our college and unive*'sity work has developed a need for some 

** Seo Wood, B. D., Measurement in Higher Education, The World Book 
‘Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 1923. 
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method of selecting and classifying students. The recent 
development of the “common freshman year courses,” or 
^‘orientation courses,” in our universities affords a real oppor- 
tunity for the establishment of guidance systems, particularly 
for the freshman group. We also have l\\c recent development 
of deans of women and deans of men, whose f\\net\onsw\\\mv‘\^^ 
ably develop more and more into that of guidance. 

The following statements by the Director of Investigations 
of the society for the Promotion of Engineering lOducation*'^ 
present the need for and present status of guidance in the profes- 
sional schools. What is said here concerning the engineering 
college might equally wtII be said about all other ])rofessional 
schools: 

There is the problem of how to got the right kind of young nion into 
engineering colleges. This is a problem of both attraction and selection. 
The grounds on which young men choose to enter an engineering college 
and to pursue a particular course of study ai)pear to be almost patheti- 
cally meager. Parents, high school teachers, and others who are 
called upon for vocational or educational guidance appear to be very 
inadequately informed about the duties and activities of engineering, 
the opportunities it opens up, and the exactions it makes in the realms 
of body, mind, and character. 

The relatively high mortality in (mgincering courses tends to cast a 
great deal of doubt over the i)resent standards of selection and admis- 
sion. Taking the country as a whole, it seems probable that not more 
than 40 per cent of the men admitted to engineering colleges comi)lete 
the courses and are granted degrees. 

The large mortality referred to seems to indicate that pcrliaps half 
of the men admitted to engineering colleges could be better served by 
some other educational plan. There is a great dearth of specialized 
vocational schools intermediate between high schools and four-year 
colleges in the American scheme of education. 

There is also a general interest in the possibility of establishing a diag- 
nostic clinic to which students who arc falling below standards may be 
sent for expert individual examination with a view to locating any 
remediable difficulties before considering suspension or exclusion. 

In all of the educational units outside of the public school 
system it must be keep in mind that the clientele of these units 

"WiCKENDEN, W. E., “Notes from the Field,’' Engimenng Education 
Bua.y Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, vol. xiv, No. 9, 

p. 608 . 
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has already been highly selected on the basis of one or more 
characteristics. 

CASE PROBLEMS 

AiVALVHIH OF FiVK OpPOUTUNITIBS FOR ESTABLISHING GUIDANCE SYSTEMS 

Assume that an opixirtunity is presented to you to establish a guidance 
system in one of the following: 

1. A high-grade, exclusive private academy for boys of secondary age. 

2. A junior high school in a city of diversified occupations. 

d. A State school for feebleminded Iniys and girls. 

4. A State industrial reform school for boys. 

5. A State trade school for boys and girls. 

Assuming all other conditions as being C(iual, which opixntuuity would 
you accept as being the most promising for guidance? 

Make an analysis of the dominating factors in each situation and develop 
the reasons for your choice. 

Present a hriej outline of a guidance .system for the school of your choice. 

CASE PROBLEM 

Vocational Guidance in a Small (.'olleoe for VV'omen 

Tlui President of a woman’s college of about dfiO students located in a 
suburb of a large city luus received from the alumni association of the 
college a communication recommending the establishment of vocational 
guidance in the college. The President knows very little about guidance, 
but desires to adojit the recommendations of the alumni association and 
asks advice and assistance in establishing a system of vocational guidance. 

'fhe college luis one general curriculum, the objective of which is to 
^^ievelop broadminded, cultured women.” They have special courses in 
music (piano and voice), stenography, typewriting, and the principles 
and philosophy of education (text James’ “"I'alks to 'feiichers”). 

Questions 

1. What would be your first step in preparing for the formulation of a 
guidance system? 

2. The second and third step? 

3. What do they obviously need besides a system of vocat ional guidance? 

4. How would you prove it? 

5. Is the student body probably a highly selected group? On what 
basis? What factors function in this selection? 

G. Which tyiK! or phase of vocational guidance should be empluisized in 
this college? 

7. What personnel would be needed to put your recommendations into 
effect? 

8. Draft an itemized budget for one year covering the cxix^nse of your 
proposed system. 

9. How w ould you determine whether or not any of the present ijersonnel 
might be used in the guidance system? 
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10. If your plan would require the changing of the stated objective of the 
college, submit also an alternate plan that wouhl not necessitate the changing 
of the objective. 


CASE PROBLEM 

Guidance in a State Kkfoum School 

The State Reform School at M, C, luis about d(K) boys, Mges from 
from 8 to 21. All have been committed to this school by process of law for a 
wide variety of offenses. They all have indeterminate sentence's, depending 
iqx)n good behavior. If not releiiaed before, on probation, they are muIo- 
matically reh'Msed as they become 21 years of age. 

The boys receive regular .schooling live hours per day, work on tin* farm 
and about tln^ grounds two hours per day in the summer, and cane chairs 
two hours per day in the winter. One and one-half hours are giv(‘n to out- 
door exerci.se and play. 'J'he rest of the time is their own. All ani in 
bed nine hours. 

'^riie siqM'rintendent of this school has heard about the advantages claimi'd 
for vocational guidance and is ready to adapt any reasonable plan. He 
will not be allowetl to hire a full-time .siM‘ciali.st in guidaiu'C. 

Work out a comph‘te and detailed plan covering all |mints to submit to the 
superintendent. Keep particularly in mind the problems of vocational 
education and vocational placement. 


CASE PROBLEM 

Result.s Attained dy Gi/Ided and IIncjuided Hkjh School Pupils*" 

In PiiocTon, Psychological Tests and (inidance, Public School Publishing 
Company, Hloornington, 111., 102 1, on j>age 30 the following data are 
pre.sented: 

Table XXVI 


(jroiip 

Out at 
work 

Per 

rent 

Out by 
truii.sfer 

Pit 

cent 

I’ailitl 

one 

subJiM-f 

Per 

o<-nt 

Failed 

2 

or rimre 

Guided 

1 

1 . 

2 

a 1 

1 

IS 2 

0 

I'nguided 

13 

12. I 

M 

13.1 

33 

30 H 

11 


The above is a group of 107 high school pupils who were examined 
with the Stanford-Binet scale after entering. They had already 8clccte<l 
their courses of study, hence can be. designated, the unguided group. 
The comparison of their first year’s work with the work of 22 who entere<l 
in February and had the benefit of counsel Ls recorded. 

*"For the presentation of this case problem the author has to thank 
M. A. MacDonald, a student in one of his classes. 
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Questions 

1. How would you go about getting similar statistics for your school? 

2. Justify the value of such a survey to the superintendent? To the 
principal? To the teacher? To the student? 

3. What was the median I.Q. of the guided group. Of the unguided 
group. 

4. What method of directing was used in the unguided group? 

5. Which group needs the most vocational guidance? The least? 

0. What are the most significant facts to be found in the table? 

7. What definite things can guidance do for students? 

8. Outline a plan for finding the financial saving effected by the guidance 
of this group. 

CASE PROBLEM 

Students in Commercfal Courses 

Diagram 3 on page 10 of Lyon, L. S., Education for Business, published by 
the University of (’hicago Press, presents the following data concerning the 
enrolment of students in commercial courses in 123 high schools: 

Chart 19 



Questions 

1. What is the usual procedure whereby students enter commercial 
courses? 

2. Boston has from 50 to 00 per cent of its entire public high school 
enrolment in commercial courses. How <lo you account for this? 

3. Where in this cjisc problem docs the “selected group” have an influ- 
ence? 

4. Would tests, tr>'-out courses, and other phases of guidance tend to 
change these percentages? 

5. Describe the condition which confronts the freshman in a high school 
that has a commercial course. 

6. Wlmt are some of the probable factors which might account for the 
varying percentages in the diagram? 

7. \Vhat guidance proixjsals have you to offer in this situation? 

CASE PROBLEM’^ 

Survey for Causes of High School Failure 

The superintendent of schools of a certain city, in which are located 
two high schools, found that the failures in one school were 25 per cent of the 
For the presentation of this case problem the author has to thank 
A. B. Sayre, a student in one of his classes. 
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number attending and in the other 15 per cent. He wrote a letter to the 
principal of the high school where the failures were 25 per cent, and asked 
him to make a survey of the situation to determine: 

1. If the students in the section where the school is located are, on the 
average, of lower intelligence than those of the other high school. 

2. If the home environments of the students in the respective schools 
were utiequally favorable to good school work. 

3. If the students failing in his school arc groii|)ed according to any 
standard or common factor. If so, what? 

4. If the conditions for study in his school are less favorable than those 
of the other school. 

5. If the I.Q.’s and the students corrcsix>nd to the courses that they are 
pursuing. 

6. If the pjissing standards were the same in both schools. 

7. If the teachers were equally well qualilicd to teach their resp<‘ctive 
subjects. 

Question 

What guidance elcinent.s arc involved in the above situation? 



CHAPTER XII 


A SCHEDULE OF OPERATIONS IN A COMPLETE 
GUIDANCE SYSTEM 

The guidance system in our public or private schools will 
necessarily have to deal with the students in case groups, with 
individual treatment of the comparatively few cases that either 
tio not fit into any group or who are sifted out of the groups by 
showing a ne(*d for special consideration. This case group 
procedure is essential if the costs of guidance are to be kept in 
I)roportion to the other costs of our educational system. 

The case group method docs not mean that there will be no 
individual diagnosis or advisement. In general, it will be found 
that the mass of students will break up in three groups: 

1. Those who approximate the normal in all respects and pass 
through the guidance system as one of a segregated homogeneous 
group. 

2. Those who belong to a group but need some slight con- 
sideration and adjustment because of some atypical element 
in their situation. 

3. Those who are so atypical that they do not fit into any 
group except the abnormal, and therefore must be treated 
individually. 

When handling any material in quantity it conserves time, 
effort, and cost if a routing chart and a schedule of operations or 
processes are drafted. It will be necessary to analyze the 
processes of guidance and organize a schedule of procedure, or 
a “routing chart,” with “control stations” at which certain 
operations, tests, or examinations are given or performed, certain 
information collected, and certain advice given. 

This analysis would, of course, vary according to whether the 
system was a large one or a small one, the number of people 
working in the guidance system, and the detail in which the 
guidance was done, but, in general, we would find that this whole 
system might be broken up into eight distinct divisions, namely; 
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THE EIGHT DIVISIONS 

1. Surveys for sifting out and segregating homogeneous 
groups. 

2. First interviews. 

3. First examinations. 

4. First tests. 

5. Advice. 

6. Placement, educational or vocational. 

7. Supervision. 

8. Kctesting, reguidancc, replacement. 

1. Surveys. — These surveys should be always under way and 
of various kinds. They should be for the following purposi^s: 

(a) Sifting and classification, such as a survey of all 13-year olds. 
Survey of those reported as failing in the high school freshman 
class. Survey of the entry group of the continuation school. 

{b) Surveys for the collection of data and information, such as 
surveys of vacation employment, vacation reading, vocational 
interests and objectives, opportunities for employment, part- 
time or apprenticeship. 

(c) Surveys of graduates and non-graduates, employnumts 
and progress for the purpose of discovering the fumdioning of 
the educational and guidance .systems. 

Those surveys should constitute a generally continuing activity, 
the results of which should be at hand as the individual comes 
in for the next step, which is the first interview. 

2. First Interview. — In the first interview, whether it be an 
interview as a special case, or an interview for advice upon the 
choice of a course, application for working iiapers, etc., the 
student should be held responsible for and .should 1)0 reejuired 
to bring: 

(ri) Birth certificate or satisfactory evidence of age, which may 
consist of birth certificate, baptismal certificate, passport, 
emigration record, school register, statement from priest, or 
statement from school physician. Blanks and forms should be 
develoi>ed for collecting and recording this information. 

(b) The Consent of the Guardian.—M the student is leaving 
school, then the guardian should appear in person, or if the change 
in course or the decision being made is of sufficient importance to 
justify requiring the pre.sence of the guardian. 

3. First Examinations. - Under this control station we should 
obtain and record : 
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(o) The result of physical examination, 

(6) The health record of the student. 

(c) The school record, not only as regards regularity of attend- 
an(;e, grade attained, and retardation, but also changes made 
from school to school, truancy record, and particularly the 
marks in the various school subjects and the teachers’ estimates. 

(d) The Family Record. — In some cases this will be of the utmost 
importance, in others not so important. In some cases it will 
be advisable and necessary to go into the family history and its 
present circumstances quite exhaustively. In special cases it 
will be necessary to inquire into the home conditions; any police 
court records of members of the family; whether they have been 
assisted by charitable associations; the presence or absence of 
insanity, epilepsy, and fits; the presence of “queer,” “eccentric,” 
“nervous” people in the family; the age and grade attainment 
of brothers and sisters; the occupations of members of the family, 
etc. 

{e) References. — There is little agreement upon this question. 
In general, it will be found that the greatest value in requiring a 
student to give references is that he is more likely to tell the 
truth and not to exaggerate in his statement if he expects his 
statements will be checked up. 

(/) An inquiry into the economic status of the individual, pupil, 
and of his family. It is useless under our present social and 
educational organization to advise a boy to go to high school, 
then to college, and then to medical school— even if he may be 
potentially a great surgeon — if he is the oldest of a family of six, 
his father is a hopeless invalid and his mother is doing janitor 
work. Happily, these cases are exceedingly rare, although the 
sentimentalists so frequently use them as examples that one gets 
the impression that they are quite common. 

(g) An inquiry into the social status of the family. In many 
cases the social standing of the family in the community is the 
determining factor in the life-career motive of the child. For 
instance, if the student is in that social level in which it is the 
accepted thing for all young people to go to high school, graduate, 
and go to college, then any other form of guidance for any 
individual of that group will be practically useless until they 
have tried and failed. On the other hand, if the family is socially 
located among a group of low-grade immigrants who look upon 
their children as economic assets to be put to work as soon as 
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possible, then any advice of high school graduation or college 
entrance would probably be useless. 

{h) The mental record of the individual — the record he has made 
in any intelligence, achievement, aptitude, or prognosis tests. 
Any record of mental instability or abnormal behavior. 

Blanks and forms for collecting and recording this information 
should be developed. 

4. First Tests. — (a) The age and grade of the student as a 
crude indication of his probable intelligence. If it is the practice 
in this particular school system to promote over-age pupils 
regardless of their marks, this judgment will, of course, be 
useless. 

(6) The determination of the LQ. of the individual. This may 
be discovered by a group test or by an individual test. All 
intelligence work should be done by group tests wherever possible, 
the persons making low scores being given s\ipplementary 
individual tests. 

(c) Special abilities or special disabilities, such as disabilities 
in spelling and in mathematics, or special abilities in shop work, 
music, or drawing. 

(d) The discovery of -aptitudes for music or for art, 

clerical aptitudes, mechanical aptitudes, visual imagery, audilo 
imagery, analyzing ability, manipulative ability. 

(c) Educational attainments or special (jualifications. The 
discovery of any special educational (pialifications which the 
individual may possess, such as two or three consecutive years in 
higher mathematics, two or three con.secutivc years with high 
marks in English, consecutive years and high marks in drawing, 
etc. 

(/) Marketable skills, whether obtained in school or outside of 
school, such as in radio work, basketry, dressmaking, automobile 
repair, ability to drive an automobile, typewriting, penmanship, 
foreign languages, electrical work, etc. 

{g) Vacation or Part-time Jo6,s.— What has the individual done 
in vacation work or part-time work that might be valuable? 
This may be developed into the posses.sion of certain skills, or 
specific likes or dislikes. Along with this should be included 
a record of after-school jobs. Has any work been done after 
school, Saturdays, or just before Christmas? What influence 
has it had upon the individual? His interests, likes, dislikes, 
special skills, or knowledge acquired? 
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(h) Finally, a study of the expressed interests of the student. 
The writer believes it a mistake to attribute great importance to 
these interests, especially during the adolescent period. They 
are changeable, unstable, and easily influenced by casual con- 
tacts, as evidenced by Willett's study. ^ 

5. Advisement. — ^Unfortunately many people have the idea 
that guidance or advisement can be done in one interview — 
once and for all. This seems to the writer to be a serious error. 
It is not possil)lc to guide youth once and for all. It is a process 
that in most cases has to be repeated at regular intervals up to 
the age of at least 20. Few individuals start out on a predeter- 
mined life career at, say, the ages of 12 to 14 or 16 and remain 
in that line of activity until maturity and old age. 

The first advice given by the vocational counselor is always 
more or less tentative, and in the nature of an experiment, except 
in the comparatively few clean-cut cases. In the process of this 
advisement the foregoing IG points should be kept in mind and 
used as a basis for the advisement. 

In some cases the adviser can be quite definite and precise in 
the advice given, as for a student with low I.Q. or some severe 
disability. In other cases it should be explained to the one being 
advised that the advisement is tentative, with possible readjust- 
ments to come later. An accurate record should be kept of all 
advice given. 

This advice may be of many difTerent kinds. It may be 
encouragement to return to school, to the same course, and work 
a little harder. It may be advice with arrangements for transfer 
to another course, another school, another teacher. It may be 
advice and help in getting part-time work or vacation work. It 
may be a suggestion to try out certain courses. It may be a 
readjustment of courses and subjects for college entrance. It 
may be advice to enter a certain vocation and the securing of a 
position in that vocation. Or it may be to enter a definite 
training course in vocational education for the purpose of secur- 
ing the necessary skills for entrance to some vocation. 

6. Placement. — Probably 80 per cent of the so-called guidance 
in our public schools at the present time consists primarily of 
placement, and the larger part of this job getting is without the 
slightest element of guidance. Its main element is chance. A 
boy walks into the school “guidance" office with the request 

^ See p. 109. 
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to be found a job. A check-up is made of the jobs open, and he 
is put into contact with one or more of them, tlic whole process 
being largely that of chance — that particular student hapiwncd 
to go in when that particular job was open. Placement is merely 
one element in the entire guidance system, and should not be 
over-emphasized to the exclusion of the other elements of the 
guidance system. It is the epilogue of the guidance system, not 
the prologue. Under placement the following points need to 
be considered: 

(a) The securing of a work permit or employment certificate ^ 
now necessary in the majority of northern and eastern states. 

(b) The issuance of a work permit is or should be contingent 
upon a written promise of employment from the employer. 

(c) The effect of child labor laws upon that particular child and 
that particular job. This would cover forbidden occupations, 
machinery, hours, hazardous employment, minimum-wage* laws, 
etc. 

(d) Entrance to the Part-time (Continuation Schools. — In most of 
the states l)etween the ages 14 and lb and in some states 14 and 
17 and 18, no child is allowed to leave school and enter upon 
employment without immediately entering the continuation 
school.- If the student is between the age limits specified for 
attendance upon the continuation school, tlu'n part of the 
process of placement should be registration in the continmition 
school. If this is not the ca.se, then the student should b(^ 
advised to enter some s[)ecific evening school class or classes. 

(c) Union Regulations. Some unions have regulations which 
tend to restrict in some form or other entrance of juveniles in 
certain trades. These vary greatly in certain localities and in 
certain occupations. In some cases the applicant must be a 
relative of a worker in that trade. In others, he must be of 
certain nationalities, a certain age, have attained a certain school 
grade, or have graduated from a prescribed training course. 

(/) Apprenticeship regulations^ as established by either th<^ 
unions, the employers, or tlu* state (as in Wisconsin). 

7. Supervision on the Job. The writer is not aware of any 
guidance system that includes a thoroughgoing systematic; 
system of supervision on the job. There is no (piestion, however, 

2 See Pay.vk, Akthuk F., AdminiHtmlinn of Vocational Educatwn, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., N. Y., 1920, pp. 252-255, for table; 
showing the retjuircmenls of all the stales. 
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but that this will develop in the near future. (See recent legisla- 
tion in Utah.) By this is meant supervision and control of the 
progress of the individual during employment. 

There are many “juvenile,” “boxed-in,” or so-called “blind- 
alley” jobs, which are all right for young people so long as they 
do not stay at that same job for too long a time. These jobs 
offer few possibilities for progress in themselves. The only way 
to progress is to quit and get another job of a higher grade. 
Within certain limits there are possibilities within these jobs, 
and these possibilities can best be developed if there is an agree- 
ment with the employer that a worker shall stay on one job, 
say, three months, then shall be transferred to a higher job, 
while another worker is placed on the first job. In this field 
the following must be kept in mind: 

(а) It should be done by agreement with the employer as a 
part return for the service of placement rendered without charge. 

(б) A system of reports from the employer and from the 
employee, checked up by personal visits and inspections whenever 
necessary. 

(c) A rate of promotion should be established. This should 
be in terms of the length of time on the job, the degree of success, 
the wages paid, and the behavior of the individual worker. 

{(1) There should be in each place of employment a sequence of 
promotion, that is, one job should be for beginners, another job 
should be the next step, and still others the third step, and so on. 

This whole process should be one of readjustment and replace- 
ment in terms of the individual’s development, new abilities or 
disabilities discovered, toward the dual end of the greatest 
development of the individual and the greatest service to society 
as represented by the individual, the employer, and the job. 

A GUIDANCE PRESCRIPTION SCHEDULE 

Just as the physician makes a diagnosis by examinations and 
tests and collects information from all sorts of sources, finally 
giving a prescription which he is sometimes sure will cure but, 
which is often in the nature of a try-out, so should the guidance 
worker, after the diagnosis and classification, give a prescription. 

The following guidance prescription schedule provides not 
only for the recording of the advice given but also for a record of 
how much of it is fulfilled and when it was followed. This 
furnishes a stimulus for the advisee and also a means of checking 
for the adviser. 
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Chart 20. — Guidance Puescuiption Schedule 


Namb 

To Return. 


AooREsa File No 

Adviser 

Periods of Time— Weeks, Months, or Yeani 
(C'ross out two) 


Education. 


Employment. . . 


Finance. . . 


Examinations. 


Extra-curricula 

Activities. 


Chanueb in En- 
vironment. 


Habits AND Atti- 
Tl.fDES. 


Academic ...... 

Accomplished . . . 

Try-outs 

Accomplished . . 

Vocational 

Accomplished . . . 

Iteinain in present. 
Accomplished . . . 

Part-time 

Accomplished . . . 

Vacation 

Accomplished . . . 

Employment 

Accomplished. . . 

P) veiling 

Accomplished . . 

Now Position 

Accomplished . . . 

New Work 

Accomplished. . 

SiivinRs. 

Accomplished. . . 

Loans 

Accomplished . . . 

Scholarships 

Accomplished . 

Educational Achievements] 
Accomplished. . 

IntelliKcnco 

AccompliHhed . . 

Psychopathic. . 
Accomiilishcd . 

Physical 

Accomplisheil . . 

Aptitudej* 

Accomplished.. 

Social 

Accomplished. . 

Athletic 

Accomplished . 

Recreation 

Accomplished 

Service 

Accomplished . 

Horne 

Accompli.shed. . 

School 

Accomplished . 

Associates 

AccompUshcKl. . 

Physical 

Accomplished. 

Diet 

Accomplished. . 

Mental 

Accomplished . 

Moral 

Accomplished. 

Mannerisms 

Accomplished . 

Dress 

Accomplished . 


I hereby promise on my honor that 
schedule outlined above. 

Datb 


' will do xny very best to follow in all respects the 

Skjned 

Advisee 
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FORMS AND RECORDS^ 

The question of blanks, records, and forms is an important 
matter, and one about which it is difficult to give precise informa- 
tion. In general, no two schools or guidance systems will need or 
can use the same set of blanks and forms. A general analysis of 
the situation, however, will show that the types of information 
that should be recorded may be classified under five heads, 
'^rheso are as follows: 

1. Records which the students should bring to the vocational 
guidance office when they first present themselves for diagnosis, 
advice, classification, or readjustment. The vocational guidance 
director in organizing the sy.stem may adopt either one of two 
methods: (1) He may draft cards or blanks, and send a supply to 
(‘ach principal in each school. Then when students arc sent to 
avail themselves of the services of the vocational guidance bureau, 
the information called for may bo filled in by the principal, the 
teacher, or the student under the sui)ervision of the principal or 
teacluM*. Or (2) the director may have those blanks prepared and, 
when a student presents hims(‘lf at the vocational guidance office, 
the student may be recpiired to fill out these Idanks and forms 
under the supervision of the guidance personnel. Information 
that the student cannot furnish can be obtained from the princi- 
pal of his school by telephone or by mail. 

The information that is needed is wide and inclusive in its 
character and scope. It should include all possible information 
concerning the student. It should include, so far as is possible, 
a cumulative record of every phase of the student’s individual 
development and environment that may be significant and 
of value in diagnosis. Home of the more specific items should 
be age and grade attaiiimcnt, achievement records by subjects 
represented by teachers’ marks or scores by standardized achieve- 
ment tests, the medical record of the student, a statement of his 
behavior and attitudes, a statement of particular traits, abilities, 

’ Ralph, 0. G., Elements of Record Keeping for Child-helping Or gani- 
zationSf Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1915. Katon, J. S., Record 
Forms for Vocational SchooU, The World Book Ck)mpany, Yonkers, N. Y., 
1917. Strayer, G. D. and Engelhardt, N. Y., The Strayer-Engelhardt 
School Record Series, C. F. Williams and Sons, Albany, X. Y. Vocational 
(iuidajice Bulletin, Pittsburgh Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1922, p. 123 ff. 
Manual of Instruction: Physical and Academic Records of Pupils in the 
Elementary Schools, Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1919. 
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and characteristics, a record of delinquencies of any kind, and 
other similar information that might prove of value. 

It is important that the director of vocational guidance shall 
secure from the superintendent a ruling that no student shall be 
allowed to leave the school system until he or she has come to the 
vocational guidance bureau. 

2. The records and forms necessary for recording the informa- 
tion needed in the processes of the issuing of an ‘‘employment 
certificate” or “work permit.” 

In many states these records and forms are standardizc'd, 
printed and distributed by the State Department of Education 
or the State Department of Labor. It is important that the issuing 
of employment certificates shall be a function of the vocational 
guidance office. Quite generally one of the reciuirements for the 
issuing of an employment certilicate is a physical examination. 
It should be accepted as fundamental that no student und(»r Ki 
years of age should be allowed to go to work without a physical 
examination, (lenerally, the issuance of an employment certifi- 
cate or work permit is based upon the securing of a job. If such 
is the case, it will i)e necessary to have a form for a promise of 
employment to be filled out by the employer. If the studemt 
has not obtained the position, it will be m'cessary to have a form 
that can be used, introducing the student to a possible employer, 
so that the student may have the way open for him to secure a 
position. 

In many states the issuance of an (‘inployinent certificate is 
dependent upon attendance at the continuation school. In such 
case it will be necessary to have a form that should be sent to 
the continuation school j)rincipal that should amount to the 
registration of the student in the continuation school. 

3. Under this heading we need records and forms for recording 
the data used in advising the pupil and the advice given. A blank 
should be drafted for recording information concerning the 
results of any psychological tests given to the studtmt, either in the 
guidance office or if the student is to be referred to a psychologist 
or a psychological clinic. A separate blank is needed for 
recording the results of any special-ability or aptitude tests. A 
separate blank shouhl be developed for recording any vocational 
skills possessed by the student or the results of any vocational 
tests that might lx* given him. Finally, a form should be drawn 
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for the specific advice given, by whom given, and when given. < 

4. Records of Placement — Placement should be conceived as 
being of two kinds — educational placement, where the individual 
is placed in a different school or in a special course, such as 
a vocational school, opportunity classes, try-out courses, etc.; 
and work placement, where the individual is actually placed 
on a job. A form should be drafted that can be used as a record of 
placement, whether that placement is educational placement or 
work placement. In either case all the details should be 
recorded on this form. 

6. Records of Follow-up and Employment Supervision. — 

One of the important parts of any complete educational guidance 
scheme is that of follow-up or employment supervision. It is 
necessary that these records be kept for three purposes, the first 
being so t)\at regiiidance and replacement and adjustments may 
be effected whenever necessary; the second, so as to check up on 
the results of the guidance and to test its validity; the third, so 
that information may be obtained that may be of value in 
reorganizing the curriculum of the public schools, the establish- 
ment of special classes, the segregation of certain groups into 
certain classes, etc.; the fourth, for the purpose of obtaining 
accurate vocational information concerning the possibilities of 
certain jobs, opportunities for promotion, conditions of work, etc. 

A wide variety of samples of records and forms may easily 
be secured by writing to the guidance departments of any of our 
large cities. These forms should then be studied and modified 
to suit the exigencies of the particular situation in which the 
forms arc needed. 

^ Sec p. 197, this chapter. 
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THE ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONSHIPS OF THE GUID- 
ANCE SYSTEM 

It is necessary that the organizer of a guidance system, as well 
as the administrator of the system after it has been organized, 
should keep clearly in mind the administrative rolationshi|)s of 
such a system. This topic has been approached from a different 
point of view in Chapter XIV. But it is of such importance that 
it has been thought best to attack the problem more dcdinitely 
and from a slightly different angle. 

The administrative relationships of the guidance systcMu may 
be classified under two main heads: 

I. Within the school system. 

II. Outside the school system. 

I. WITHIN THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 

1. Various Units of the School System.- It is difficult to say 
which of these relationships is the most imporbint. The one 
that will first come to mind, however, will lx* the relationship of 
the guidance system to the various units of the school system and 
to the curricula of the various schools in this system. 

The outlining of this relationship is no easy task. It involves 
the question of whether the curricula as at present organized 
have definitely established, accepted and recognized objectives; 
whether the material within these various curricula is such that 
it lends itself to the attainment of the stated objectives; whether 
the particular methods of teaching used assist in the attain- 
ment of these objectives; whether these curricula objectives are 
logical and legitimate in terms of the discovered needs of the 
community, of case groups of students, and of individual 
students. 

2. The success or failure of case groups of students and 
individual students in certain subjects and courses of the cur- 
riculum is involved; also the drawing and holding power of 
certain courses and subjects, and, more particularly, the records 
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of the individual students in certain subjects, or certain groups 
of subjects. 

Some students do quite well in the abstract subjects; some in 
the linguistic subjects; some in the practical and concrete studies; 
others in the aesthetic.. Some students do not do well in any 
particular group of subjects, but do well in extra-classroom activi- 
ties and in the social life of the school. A few rare students 
seem to do well in all phases of school work, and some do mediocre 
work in every type of school activity. 

This individual record of the success or the failure of the 
student to perform the tasks set and to meet the standards and 
the retiuircrnents of the subjects and courses of the various curric- 
ula is of the utmost importance in vocational guidance. What it 
really amounts to is a record of a wide variety of try-out courses 
and experiences covering a considerable period of time. 

3. The success or the failure of the student in extra-classroom 
activities is the next in order, and includes all forms of clu])s and 
societies, such as social, dramatic, musical, literary, debating, 
and departmental clubs, school publications, plays, pageants, 
excursions, celebrations of special days, honor societies, assem- 
blies, athletic teams and sports, class organizations, Boy Scouts, 
(lirl Scouts, ('ampfire (Jirls, Woodcraft League, Junior Red 
(h’oss, etc.^ The .strength of this relationship of the individual 
student to tlie.se extra-classroom activities may be measured by 
ascertaining the number of memberships the student holds, 
whether he partakes in the active organization and government 
of one or more, such as membership of committees, chairman- 
ship of committees, offices held and type of office, etc. 

4. Standardized records should be kept of the participation 
of each student in athletics or sports as well as in such forms of 
recreation as chess and checker clubs, paint and |x?ncil clubs, etc. 
It is of the utmost value to a guidance adviser to know that 
student A belongs to the musical club, the camera club, and the 
nature study club, docs well in the fine arts department, that he 
has never played football, basketball, or baseball, but docs 
occasionally play tennis, goes on long hikes, is a checker 
champion, and has just taken up the study of chess. On the 
other hand, student B has been a member of the football team 
for three years, has won his atWetic letter in the three major 

^ See p. 155 for list of extra-curricula organizations in New York City 
High Schools. 
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sports of football, basoball, basketball, and makes a better 
grade in shop work, mechanical drawing, and chemistry than in 
any of his other studies. 

6. The visiting teacher- as a new type of service in education 
is an important unit in a complete guidance system. This 
teacher is of great value in follow-up work and in the inv(\stiga- 
tion of special cases that have been developed by the ordinary 
school routine, and also as a discoverer of the facts and situations 
that explain many abnormalities of conduct, attitude, and 
reactions of any particular student. No guidance system can Ik* 
considered as 100 per cent compl(‘te without having one or more* 
visiting teachers either on its staff or working in (‘lose cooi>(*ration 
with it. 

6. The psychological clinic and the service whi(‘h it rend(*rs 
to the community and to the school have now be{‘ome standard- 
ized and generally accepted. It is (piite pro))abl(* that within 
the next few years every school system, whether large or small, 
will have some form of psychological clinic or at least the s(‘rvici*s 
of a psychologist and possibly a psychiatrist on whole or part, 
time as a part of its system. In the large cities this will be a n*g- 
ularly organized psychological clinic with suites of rooms, the 
latest and most scientific apparatus, and a staff of trained and 
expert specialists. In the small citii's it may consist only of the 
whole or part-time services of some teach(‘r who has taken one or 
more courses in psychological testing, perhaps during a sabbatical 
year, or in summer scho(3l classes. The Hervi(‘es of a trained 
psychologist are of the utmost importance in any w(‘ll-organized 
vocational guidance system. 

7. The Department of Attendance, Research, and Statistics. 

With the growth of the scientific method of education there 
has developed a feeling of ni*ed for research, for the keeping 
of adequate records of various kinds, and for the statistical 
treatment and interpretation of data of all kinds. In some 
large cities there is a regular department or division that has 
full and complete charge of all attendance records, all rcsoartdi 
work, and all statistics. 

* See The Viaitiiig Teacher: A Survey by the National Association of 
Visiting Teachers and Home and School Visitors, Public Education Asso- 
ciation, New York, 1923. Also Oppe.nhkimer, J. J., The Viniting Teacher 
Movement^ Public Education Association, New York, 1924. Also (Ii.kim, 
S. C., "The Visiting Teacher," /lu/I., No. 10, U. H. Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1921. 
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Our colleges and universities are developing expert workers in 
this field, and superintendents are developing a strong sense of 
the value of the work of such experts. In small cities, and 
even in some of the larger ones, the attendance department 
is separated from the department of research or statistics. In 
some cases there is only the attendance department, and any 
research work or statistical study is done by principals, depart- 
ment heads, and individual teachers in a sporadic and casual 
fashion. Such a department, however it is organized, can be of 
real service to the guidance adviser, and, if it is not actually a 
part of the guidance system, the two should be closely related. 

8. The Medical Department, Physical Examination, School 
Nurses, Visiting Nurses. — In any guidance system some person 
should be available to whom the guidance adviser may send 
certain case groups of students or individual students for special 
physical and health examinations. Some of the larger school 
systems have a regularly organized medical department; some 
of the smaller cities have the part-time services of a physician; 
and the still smaller towns and villages have made arrangements 
whereby students may be sent to the office of a physician as occa- 
sion requires. The school nurses and visiting nurses can con- 
tribute services and information of great value to the guidance 
work in the public school in follow-up work with the students and 
in the homes. 

9. The Coordinator. — In some of the more progressive cities 
a new educational officer has been developed. This officer who 
really is a liaison officer between school and vocation, is called 
a coordinator.® This particular function was first developed 
in the cooperative courses where the students, arranged in pairs, 
worked half time in school and half time at the vocation. The 
time spent on the job may be in factories, offices, stores, or hospi- 
tals. The particular function of the coordinator in such courses 
was to coordinate and correlate the work of the school with the 
necessities and requirements of the job. 

Many part-time general continuation schools have coordinators 
on either a full-time or part-time basis. The possibilities of the 
coordinator’s job in education or guidance have not as yet been 
fully realized. Such a liaison officer can contribute materially 
to the work and functioning of a guidance system. 

• See Payne, A. F., Administration of Vocational Education, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1924, pp. 216 ff., p. 246. See also page 
175 this volume. 
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10. Vocational Education.— This department and vocational 
guidance should be closely related. No student should be 
allowed to enter any strictly vocational education course until 
he has passed through the vocational guidance system. This 
requirement should be made not for the purpose of changing any 
preconceived choice he has made, but for checking up on his 
choice; assisting him in making a more definite choice; keeping a 
record of his capacities and abilities; ascertaining the reasons 
for making this particular choice; and chocking the results of the 
advice, with his success or failure in the course chosen; and to 
aid in the more precise functioning of vocational courses. 

No vocational guidance counselor should ever attempt to 
impose his choice or advice upon any student. No matter how 
nearly perfect the system, or how clean-cut any case may be, 
the student should always be allowed the right to reject wholly 
or in part any or all advice given, unless his choice conflicts 
with any of the school regulations or school discipline.^ If a 
student insists on going contrary to the advice given in the 
guidance department, it is then the duty of that departnumf., 
through its counselors, to assist the student, as far as possible, 
to realize his own ambitions, and to stand ready, as far as they 
are able, to make readjustments and give reguidance as the need 
arises. 

Before a student enters upon any definite vocational course, he 
is supposed to have chosen that course for good and sufficient 
reasons, and on the basis of scientific information regarding his 
own possibilities and capabilities, and the requirements and limi- 
tations of that vocation. If the guidance function has l)een 
well performed, there should generally be no necessity for read- 
justments, but in many cases readjustments and reguidance will 
be necessary. 

11. Prevocational Education, Try-out Courses, and Trade- 
finding Classes. — These classes and courses should be considered 
as integral parts of a complete vocational guidance system. 
It is to be hoped that the present limitations of try-out courses 
will soon be expanded from those of merely industrial arts shop 
work to try-out courses in household arts, commercial work, 
fine arts, music, modern languages, mathematics, science, etc. 

^Blackman, F. W., Juslifiable Indivuhialisnif TIioithih Y. Crowell & 
Company, New York, 1922. Thorndike, K. L., Individuality, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, New York, 1911. 
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The try-out function in the junior high school is at present largely 
limited to work in the shops. In view of the large number of 
possible vocations, approximately 17,000, and the number of 
vocations now actually taught in the schools of this country, now 
numbering nearly 500, the limitations of the try-out shops in our 
junior high schools, as at present organized, are so narrow as to 
appear ridiculous. Even in the best of our schools the so-called 
try-out courses should only be considered as functioning as 
negative guidance. 

The practical-work courses in the continuation schools have a 
peculiarly valuable function as part of a vocational guidance 
system. It is particularly necessary that those unformed and 
uninformed youth who intend to leave or have left the regular 
school as soon as the law allows, should be given some opportu- 
nity to discover, develop, and try out their vocational capacities 
and aptitudes. This theory is, of course, based upon the 
assumption that these continuation school practical courses an; 
much richer than the ordinary manual training courses. 

12. The Departments of Industrial Arts, Household Arts, 
Commercial Arts, Fine Arts, and Music.- From the standpoint 
of vocational guidance and prevocational education, all the 
work and courses of these departments may be and should be 
looked upon as having a large measure of try-out and prevo(‘a- 
tional values. In some cavses the later experience; of the pupil 
will prove that these courses have been of decided vocational 
value, but these cases will be so rare that they cannot be used 
as a basis for justification of curriculum changes or objectives. 

II. OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Each director of vocational guidance and every vocational 
guidance advise^r should be given freedom and opportunity- in 
fact, should be required to establish and maintain contacts 
outside of the public school. For the adviser, it is a good 
plan to make this a part of the regular daily or weekly program. 
Records should be kept and reports made on the contacts 
established. These contacts may be along the following lines: 

1. Relationships with Individual Employment Managers.— 
With the increase of the scientific management idea and ideal in 
business and industry, a new specialist has developed w’hose 
function it is to select, hire, and place the personnel of the 
organization. These persons are sometimes called employment 
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managers, labor managers, directors Of pc'rsoniiel, and other 
similar titles. Ihe vocational guidance adviser or director 
can get much valuable information from these people, and, in 
return, can perform a valuable service for them. In almost 
all of our larger cities and towns the employment managers are 
organized into some form of club or association.-’ It should be a 
definite function of the director of vocational guidance to 
establish and maintain contacts with these organizations, 
cooperating with them in their activities and rendering service 
as occasions offer. 

2. Employment Offices, Agencies, and Bureaus. 'I'lie.s(> 
agencies and bureaus, on analysis, will be found to fall into thnu* 
main groups as follows: 

(а) Federal and State. 

(б) Private-profit agencies 
(c) Philanthropi(5 agencies. 

a. Fkderal and State K.mclovment AciE.vriEs 

This type of agency docs not, as a general rule, handlt^ or 
place either juvenile (except U. S. Junior hhnployment 8('rvic(‘), 
highly skilled, or (except in special offices) female labor. At th(^ 
present time there are approximately 209 local offices (‘stablislwal 
in 41 states. Their clientele is made up mostly of the rough- 
skilled trades, the semi-skilled, and t.he so-calhal unskilled labor. 
Contact should be established with these agencies, but no gn^ii 
interchange of service will be possible. 

The administration of the Unit/cd States lunployment Services 
as a distinct and separate unit of the Def)artment of Labor was 
inaugurated under an order promulgated January 11, 1918, 
of an Act approved October G, 1917. Previous thendo, tin* 
employment service functioned under authority of an Act to 
establish a division of information in the Bureau of fminigration 
(Sec. 40, Immigration Act of February 20, 1907) and by the 
provisions of the organic Act creating the I)ej)artm('nt of Labor 
(March 4, 1913). 

The purposes of the United States lOmployrnent Service, 
as defined by the language of the appropriation Act, arc: 

1. To foster f promote^ and develop the welfare of the wage earners of the 
United States, including juniors legally employed. 

•The national organization is the American Management Association, 
20 Vesey Street, New York City. 
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2. To improve their working conditions, 

3. To advance their opportunities for profitable employment, by regu- 
larly collecting, furnishing, and publishing employment information 
as to opportunities for employment. 

4. Maintaining a system for clearing labor between the several 
States. 

5. Cooixirating with and coordinating the public employment offices 
throughout the country. 

The words italicized are also found in the organic Act creating 
the Department of Labor and defining its purposes. 

Its primary function is to bring together the jobless man and 
the rnanless job. 


h. Private-profit Agencies 

The sole purpose of these agencies is to make a profit to the 
owners and managers. Fees arc charged the worker and some- 
times the employer for the service rendered. The fee charged 
the worker is sometimes a certain percentage of the salary or 
wage, sometimes a flat fee. The usual custom is to charge skilled 
workers a percentage of the wage and unskilled workers a flat 
fee. 

These private agencies usually specialize. Some specialize in 
office workers, stenographers, typists, bookkeepers, and clerical 
help; others specialize in college and technical school graduates; 
others in farm hands, railroad section hands, and lumbermen; 
others in personal and domestic service, such as cooks, waitresses, 
household workers. In this specialized group we also have the 
agency run by an associated group of employers who are engaged 
in operations along similar lines, and who establish and maintain 
a central agency for the hiring of workers. This type of agency 
employs all ages and grades of workers. 

c. Philanthropic Agencies 

These agencies are also specialized in the type of worker that 
they can place. This specialization is not done designedly, but 
is enforced by the nature of the organization. 

In this group is the Y. M. C. A., which specializes in the place- 
ment of young men from the ages of 18 to 30 who have slight, if 
any, training. These young men are not, as a rule, tradesmen, 
but arc fairly well educated and often have considerable experience 
in clerical work, salesmanship, and drafting positions. The 
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Y. M. C. A. usually charges a small fee for ihc service rendered, 
and makes a fine cooperating agency for a vocational guidance 
system as run by the public schools. 

Similarly, there is the Y. W. ( ■. A., which specializes in the 
placement of young women with a w'ide variety of training, 
education, and experience, and places applicants in a fairly wide 
field of endeavor, ranging from restaurant waitresses to factory 
Workers and private secretaries. One of the valuable features of 
^ the Y. W. C. A. service is that all the positions in which they 
place young women are investigated by trained investigators. 

Settlement houses usually have some kind of placcnnent 
activity. The type of help which they can place is usually 
not very high-class, but they can often furnish positions for 
workers with little skill, training, or education, for short-period 
jobs. 

The Salvation Army and the Associated Charities also place 
workers, but the service they can render to the vocational guid- 
ance department of a public school systtun is hardly more than a 
sympathetic interest and a cooperative attitude. 

Workers* Unions and Associations.— Quito generally, unions 
and workers’ associations have some form of employment service. 
Contact should be established and maintained with the peoi)le in 
charge of this service. In some cities and in some unions the 
relationship will be helpful to boMi parties, and in other places 
the service rendered, by the very nature of the case, will be 
comparatively slight. 

Alumni and Former Students Who Are Now Employed. - 

The vocational guidance system should keep in contact, by means 
of postal cards, reports, conferences, or visits, with students 
who have been placed, in order to check up on the guidance and 
develop information and data of value. Printed report cards, 
requests for information, or questionnaires should be sent to 
these beneficiaries of the guidance and placement system. 
When making these contacts there should always be some opj)or- 
*tunity for them to indicate the po.ssibility of positions being open 
that might be filled by the placement division of the vocational 
guidance system. 

The individual foremen or forewomen who have rc(;cived 
workers from the placement division of the guidance system are 
also good people with whom to establish contacts and methods of 
cooperation. They arc usually the first people to know of 
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possibilities for placing workers, and as a general thing, they take 
considerable pleasure and pride in cooperating with the place- 
ment officers of the public school system, if they are approached 
in the right manner. 

3, The United States Junior Employment Service —This is 
the junior division of the United States Employment Service and 
is organized as a specialized department under that division in 
the United States Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
This Junior Employment Service was organized during the 
World War and at present has established and given financial 
aid to offices in 22 cities in 13 states. A list of these offices 
follows: 


Unitkd States Employment Seuvice 
Junior Division 

Guidance and placement offices 

In writing to local Junior cooperating offices, address “Superintendent. 
Guidance and Placement." 

California 

('hico, Part-time Department, Chico High School. 

I/)S Angeles, 700 Security Building. 

Oakland, 1208 Myrtle Street. 

San Diego, Senior High School. 

Stockton, 517 East Market Street. 

Delaware 

Wilmington, Municipal Building. 


(korgia 

Atlanta, 507 Chamber of Commerce Building (white); 140 North Butler 
Street (colored). 


IllinoU 

Hockford, Board of E<lucation Building. 


Indiana 

Gary, 405 Broadway. 

Richmond, High School Building. 

Sijuth Bend, School Administration Building. 

Massachusetts 

Pittafield, Municipal Building, Dunham Street. 
Worcester, 14 City Hall. 

Michigan 

Jackson, 116 West Wesley Street. 
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Minnesota 

Minneapolis, 407 City Hull. 

St. Paul, St. Paul Association Offices, Kourth and Cediir Sfrects. 

Neie Jersey 

Jersey City, 571 Jersey Avenue. 

Pennsylrania 

Pittsburgh, 404 Nixon Huilding. 

Rhode Island 

Providence, 9 Excluingo Terrace. 

I 'ink 

Salt Lake City, 42o Atlas Block. 

Wisconsin 

Green Bay, Vocal ional Scdiool. 

Milwaukee, SO!) Manufacturers’ Home Building. 

The central administrative office at Washington, 1). (\, fur- 
nishes aid in organization and administration of fiidd offices, 
provides them with standardized blanks ami forms, and compiles 
statistics from and for them. It issues a bimonthly News-Letter 
and a series of Field Studies which give back to the whole! fhffil 
of vocational guidance and placement the results of the* (j.xpori- 
mentation in these offices. 

Field Offices. — These field offices an! establislu'd in coop(‘ra- 
tion with the public schools or with other agcuicies, state or city, 
which have in charge the interests of workirjg boys and girls. 

These offices afford e.xperiment stations where probl(*ms 
affecting working juniors can be studied. They follow a more 
or less uniform procedure, which insures a candid interview for 
every applicant, close attention of a skilled counsidor to his 
particular case, an attempt at both educational and vocational 
guidance^ placement with a view to his ultimate best adjustment 
as a citizen and a worker, and a careful follow-up and check on 
the results of that placement. Keports covering in detail the 
field-office activities arc sent each week to the adrniriistrativt! 
office. 

The Junior Division of the United States Employment Service 
was created by order of the Director General, December fi, 
1918. Officially, it was the direct outcome of the lioys’ Working 
Reserve, a branch of the United States h]mployment Service 
established as a war emergency service charged with the mobili- 
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zation and placement of boys between the ages of 16 and 21 in 
civilian war work, in the beginning chiefly agricultural, since it 
was concerned primarily with the problem of helping main- 
tain food production. Economic necessity or the lure of 
high wages caused an increased number of boys to leave school, 
and even their homes, to enter industry. These positions were 
often unsuited to future advancement, and only a small propor- 
tion of the boy workers ever returned to school. Plans were 
put into effect to deal constructively with this situation, and it 
was arranged to place in each of the larger employment offices a 
special enrolment officer known as the Junior Counselor, to whom 
all boy applicants were referred. This official centered his effort 
upon persuading the boys to return to or remain at school, or, 
if this were not possible, to find him suitable employment, with 
an eye to his future career.® 

The end of the war brought an end to this emergency service. 
Its vision and policy clearly foreshadowed a permanent national 
service which would meet not only the exigencies of the recon- 
struction period, but the continuous needs of juniors entering 
the occupational world. Many agencies, educational, religious, 
philanthropi(;, had for a number of years given more or less 
attention to the vocational guidance and placement of youth. 
All these general influences no doubt entered into the establish- 
ment of the Junior Division, which took the place of the Boy’s 
Working Heserve in the United States Employment Service, 
and was charged with the guidance and placement of boys and 
girls under 21 years of age. Its work is done in cooperation with 
puldic schools and other agencies interested in junior problems. 

Field offices receive from the national office the use of the 
frank for all work connected with placement. Federal blanks 
and forms for office records, news letters and bulletins, and 
advice in organization and administration. In addition, Federal 
financial aid may be exiefided, varying from a small portion of the 
salary of a placement officer to part or whole salaries of several 
officers. The amount of this aid is determined by the possibili- 
ties of the Junior Division budget and the conditions governing 
the local office. The policy of the Junior Division is to afford 
financial aid in cases where the local experiment promises a 
definite contribution to the problems of junior guidance and 

• See Annual Rej^rt of the Secretary of I^bor for the Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1018, pp. 211-212. 
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placement and where the office conld not be established without 
this aid. The procedure is to withdraw financial support in 
whole or in part as rapidly as the office is able to become wholly 
autonomous. A few offices, regarded as permanent training 
and experiment centers, receive continued aid in consideration 
of special services. 

The Junior Division cooperates with schools, and other inter- 
ested agencies, in establishing and maintaining employment 
offices, open to all juniors over the legal working age and 
under 21. The extent of the Federal aid atTorded these local 
offices is determined by circumstances, and varies rather widely, 
depending upon their needs and the contribution which they 
may, in turn, be expected to make; for ofH(;es of this sort, defi- 
nitely committed to the policy of careful consultation regarding 
the needs of the applicant, of wise placement, and of consistent 
follow-up after placement, are so comparatively rec(‘nt a develop- 
ment that each office is regareleel in the light of an experiment 
station and is expected to contribute to the sum of infe)rmatie)n 
regarding technique and methoel. The Feeleral e)fficc in W ashijig- 
ton compiles and interprets infemnatiem, supervises exj)erimen- 
tation, and offers itself as a clearing house eff re*sults. 

The Federal Junior Employment Service has two obvious Junc^ 
tions in the fielel of junie)r guidance anel placement: 

1. To collect and make available h)r general use reliable information 
on junior employment in its relation to the [)ublic schools and the occu- 
pational world; and 

2. To organize and conduct placement offices for the vocational 
guidance and placement of boys and girls between tlio legal working 
age and 21 years. 

The Junior Division functions through cooperation with the j)ublie 
employment services of the several states, w'ith local school systems, and 
with other agencies. It helps to establish and maintain a limited 
number of placement offices in sections where local educational and 
occupational conditions arc especially favorable to the development of 
the work. These local offices serve (1) as junior employment bureaus 
in their respective cities, and (2) as experimental stations where funda- 
mental and specific junior placement problems can be worked out by a 
trained personnel, and w'here information can be collected and made 
available to the whole country.' 

^ See Annual Report of the Secretary of I^bor for the Fiscal Year Krided 
June 30. 1923. 
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In brief; the local offices bring first aid to the young wage earner in his 
diificult passage from school to work and gather information vital to 
him in his relation to the public schools and the occupational world; 
the national office makes this information available to educator and 
employer alike, who recognize a mutual responsibility to the young 
worker as a potential citizen. 

The Junior Division of the United States Employment Service is the 
agency established by the Federal Government for the purpose of experi- 
mental work along these lines. We take it that merely getting a job 
for a junior which is probably no better than that junior would be able 
ultimately to get for himself, and then forgetting all about him until 
ill the course of events he shows up for another job of the same sort, 
is in no sense professional or educational work, and that the responsi- 
bility of the state and society toward the junior is in no way fulfilled 
by such a service. On the other hand, we think that the placement 
office cooperating with the school authorities should establish a super- 
vision over the working junior, whether he be in part-time school or 
released for full-time work in industry, which is still an education with 
as clearly defined professional and social and ethical aims as any high 
school curriculum.® 

Junior placement work, as a necessary part of vocational guidance 
[irograms, and as a definite responsibility of the state toward the three 
million juniors annually entering the occupational world, is fast winning 
recognition and support. To foster it until such time as it is a nationally 
established thing is the task of the Junior Division of the United States 
Employment Service, in the Department of Labor.’ 

It is of the utmost importance that the director of the voca- 
tional guidance service establish relationships with this service 
through the Federal Director in charge of the w'ork, who may 
be addressed at Washington, D. C. 

4. The semi-social, semi-philanthropic organizations of busi- 
ness men, such as the Rotary Clubs, Kiwanis Clubs, Lions, and Big 
Brothers, are always willing to assist in putting over any program 
of guidance or placement of young men and women, boys and 
girls. In many cases they will undertake specific functions and 
activities, accept responsibility for various programs, and quite 
frequently are willing to finance certain well-outlined projects. 
The Masonic Order of Knights Templar have just (Sept., 1924) 

• Address by Miss Mary Stewart at the Convention of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, Chicago, February 21 to 23, 1924. 

* For the information and data contained in the above statement we have 
to thank Mias Mary Stewart, Federal Director of the United States Junior 
Employment Service. 
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announced the establishment of a scholarship fund for luHNly 
students. 

6. The K. of C., the Y. M. C. A., the Y. M. H. A. (Hebrew), the 
Urban League (for colored people), and other similar organizatitms 
specializing in fields limited by religious or racial affiliations are 
invariably glad to be of help within their own limited field. 

6. Charity organizations and child welfare organizations of 
all kinds are always glad to assist in a g(‘neral way, but are 
generally more interested in special cases, 'fhe service rendi'nul 
by these organizations is generally of a reciprocal nature. 

The foregoing does not assume to exhaust the field of ilie 
administrative relationships of the public school vocational 
guidance system, but enough has been said to liring to the organ- 
izer and the administrator of such systems a realizing semse of t he 
necessity of developing these cooperative relationships as om* of 
the most important functions of his office. 

The Activity Spheres of the Various Placement Agencies. 
As has been indicated, one of the most important groups of 
cooperating agencies for the vocational guidance system consists 
of the various agencies active in the field of placement. '1 hese 
agencies have already been classified and discussed. h)v(‘ry 
director of vocational guidance should mnkv a ^survey of all these 
agencies within his communUy^ and, for a better understanding 
of their possibilities and limitations, develop a (‘hart somewhat 
like the following: 

CnAUT 21. — Showing CooricuATiNG Schehks of Vakioch Placement 

Agencies 
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On the lower horizontal line of the chart is indicated the ages 
of the persons whom these placement or employment agencies 
assist in finding employment. The ages extend from the age of 
14, the end of the compulsory school period, to the age of 50 
plus. The divisions on the left of the chart, marked A, 5, C, 
/>, Ff arc in terms of the probable levels of intelligence, 
education, abilities, skills, and capacities of the individual. 

For instance, the public school placement agencies cover all 
students of all levels of ability, from the ages of 14 to 18. The 
Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. begin their activities at about 
the ages of 18 to 30. Their field is also generally limited to the 
higher levels of intelligence and education. 

The special agencies, bureaus, and associations begin at the 
age of about 18, running up to 50 and over, but limited to the 
higher levels of ability. The United States Employment Service 
and the state employment services begin at about the age of 
14, running up to 50 and over, but limited to the lower levels of 
intelligence, skill, and education. 

The charity organizations, the Salvation Army, and similar 
agencies deal mostly with individuals of 35 years of age up to 
50 and over, and limited to the lower levels of intelligence, ability 
and capacity. 

This type of survey and chart will show quite readily the 
importance and the possibilities of cooperating with these agen- 
cies in placing the various tyjies of students found in the public 
schools in the wide variety of jobs and opportunities existing 
in any community. 

The director of vocational guidance, when drafting such 
a chart, should insert in its proper location the names of the 
particular agencies, and possibly the names of the managers 
and the telephone numbers. In the large cities, where the list 
would be too long, the names might be keyed” with small 
colored stickers or colored tacks. 
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THE FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

There is little doubt but that vocational guidance is developing 
into a highly specialized and technical function, which calls for a 
specially trained person to perform that fund ion, whether it is 
found within the public school system, in industry, or in other 
units of society. It is cpiitc probable that within the next few 
years we shall have this specialization carried to the point where 
we shall develop experts in the field of guidance for elementary 
schools, junior high schools, senior high schools, universities, 
women^s colleges, settlement houses, orphan asylums, Y. M. 
C. A.’s, reformatories, prisons, hospitals, etc. 

The developments of technique in the newer scientific phases 
of education, such as the development of scales, tests, and 
other objective measures of the processes, values, and objectives 
of education, along with the development of a wide variety of 
scales, tests, and measures, now being developed in the field of 
applied psychology, justify us in assuming that in the future any 
form of guidance will rest in the hands of the specially trained 
expert. 

With the development of this special function of guidance and 
the development of the cxp(?rt organizer and administrator of 
this work, we are brought face to face with the difiicult problem 
of just what shall be his (or her) place in the organization of the 
small town, the medium-sized city, and the large city public 
school system, the small college, the large college, the university. 
Just how much authority does he have? Over whom does he 
exercise this authority? Who is his immediate superior, from 
whom does he receive orders, to whom docs he make reports, 
and to whom is he generally responsible? Does he work through 
or cut under the school principals, supervisors, and deans? 
Can either of these prevent him from discharging his function 
in the schools or departments of which they arc in direct charge? 
Is he to rank as a supervisor, a director, an assistant superin- 
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tendent, an associate-superintendent, or an extraneous officer 
of administration without position, rank, or authority. 

This general problem cannot be solved until we make a study 
of the organization of our school systems as they exist generally 
at present. Such a study brings to us the following facts: 

THE STANDARD TYPES OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS 

There now exist in this country five standard types of school 
organizations. These are: 

1. The line or military type of school organization. 

2. The line-and-staff type of school organization. 

.‘3. The combination line, staff, and functional type of school 
organization. 

4. The functional type of school organization. 

5. The functional-committee type of school organization. 

At few points in our educational system do the weaknesses 
of our administration of education show up quite so sharply as 
in the organization of the educational systems in our cities and 
towns. There arc many more or less valid reasons and excuses 
for this situation. The science of business organization and 
administration has developed rapidly within the past ten years. 
Educators generally have failed to recognize the relationship 
between business administration and educational administration, 
and to keep in touch with developments along this line. It is 
quite within reason to say that 75 per cent of the bitternesses, 
controversies, and difficulties in the administration of education 
in local communities are caused by the lack of a definitely 
planned and generally understood and accepted form of organiza- 
tion, with definitely outlined lines of authority and cooperation, 
fields of activities, functions, and responsibilities.^ 

The organization of the educational systems in the large cities, 
medium-sized towns, and smaller towns and villages may appear 
to be quite different, but they are nevertheless based upon the 
same fundamental principles. The functions and responsibilities 
of the local director of guidance, and the ease with which he 
discharges them, are almost entirely dependent upon'jithe 
form of organization of the school system of which he is a 
part. In the large towns and cities he may rank as an assistant 
superintendent with a staff of his own, his activities being defi- 

*8co Payne, A. F., Administration of Vocational Education^ McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New Y'ork, 1924, chap. xiv. 
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nitely restricted to the organization and administration of the 
various forms and phases of life guidance. In some cases he may 
also supervise the work in practical arts in grammar s(‘hooIs, 
junior high, and senior high schools. In smaller communities lie 
may be responsible for all forms of vocational education and all 
the practical arts work, such as household arts, manual training, 
industrial arts, drawing, and the fine arts, with other responsibili- 
ties, such as Americanization clas.ses, evening schools, as w*dl as 
vocational guidance. In still smaller towns the siiperinteiuh'iit 
himself may, in general, be responsible for the organization, 
administration, and supervision of all the.se activities, delegating 
specific authority and responsibilities to certain persons or 
groups of persons. But in every case the .same principles apply. 

Every superintendent of .schools is responsible for the drafting 
of a chart of the public school organization, wilh the place and 
responsibility of every person and every activity d(*finit(‘ly 
located thereon. The .scientific method in management, as 
related to internal organization, carefully delegjites responsibility, 
authority, and powers to certain specified persons, and then 
holds them responsible for results. These res|)onsibililies and 
powers are delegated only to tho.se especially fitted to receive 
them. 

In general, then, there arc five standard types of organization. 
Some of our educational .systems, because of tradition or local 
circumstances, are firmly organized upon one type. Other 
communities arc going through a proce.ss of evolution - certain 
parts of the system are organized on one type, and other parts 
on a different one. It is pos.sible to find school .systems where 
certain department.s, eith(‘r administrative or operativi*, are 
well organized, while others are (juite the reverse. In any case 
the responsibility is that of the .superintendent.^ 

1. Line or Military Type of School Oroanization® 

('hart 22 shows the simple.st and oldest form of organiza- 
tion. This form is a direct outgrowth of the necc.ssity for disci- 

* See CuBBERLY, E. P., Public School Adminiatratwn, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, Ma.sa., 1910, chap. xii. 

* See Kimball, D. »S., Principles of Industrial Oryanizatum^ McClraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., Now York, 1913, p. 70. Diemkr, H., Industrial 
Organization and Management, La.SaIle Extension Univorsity, (Chicago, 111., 
1915, p. 17. 
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pline and obedience to orders wherever large numbers of 
employees are concerned. It is taken almost intact from the old 
form of military organization. Julius Caesar, Napoleon Bona- 
parte, the Duke of Wellington, and other great military leaders 
all used this form of organization. No specialists or experts are 
used as consultants or advisers. Each person in the ^Mine"' 
is directly responsible for all phases of the work below him. No 
one can “cut under him’’ or “go over his head.” 


(’iiAUT 22 -Link on Militaiiy Type ok School Organization 



This type is most common in the small towns, the line of 
authority running directly from the Board of Education to the 
superintendent of schools, and from him to the principals of 
the various grammar, junior high, and senior high schools, each 
principal being in charge of all activities within his particular 
school. The teachers are responsible to him and receive instruc- 
tions from him. This is called a line organization because the 
line of authority runs straight down the line from the highest 
to the lowest unit. It is also called the military type of organiza- 
tion because it is based upon the old form of military organiza- 
tion, the students representing the privates in the ranks, the 
teachers representing the sergeants, the principals the lieuten- 
ants, and the superintendent the captain, with the president of 
the Board of Education as the colonel. 
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2 . Line-and-staff Type of School Okoanization * 

As the military organization developed, specialists were 
introduced who acted in an advisory capacity to the command- 
ing officers. As Caesar, Napoleon, and Wellington employed 
the principle of ^‘line*' organization, so it was Bismarck and 
Von Moltke who developed and added to the ‘Mine” organiza- 
tion the “staff” of experts and specialists. In the field of busi- 
ness and factory organization we find an exact analogy to this 
development of the military organization. lOxperts and special- 
ists collect data and assist in forming judgments and establishing 
policies. They make recommendations to their chief, who issues 
orders through the line organization. Sometimes each depart- 
ment executive has his own small staff of experts who as.sist and 
advise him in the work of his special field. 


Chaut 23. — Link-and-.staff Type of School OiuiANization 



This development has Ijeen paralleled in our ediieational sys- 
tem, as is shown by Chart Zi, ‘T.ine-and-stafT Type of Sch(M)l- 
room Organization.” Here the Board of Kdueation has its 
committees, as shown in the chart, who consider, consult, advise, 
and recommend with and to the Board of Education. The line 
of authority then runs down to the superintendent of schools, 
who also has specialists as his advisers, and to whom he delegates 
responsibility and authority as he secs fit. Itut the main line of 
* Ibid.j Dibmbr, p. 17; Idem.f Kimball, pp. 73-75. 
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authority still runs from the superintendent to the principals of 
the various school units, with the supervisors coming in with 
more or less authority, sometimes in a purely advisory capacity, 
sometimes with definite authority to give orders in their particu- 
lar functional field, and sometimes with vague authority, depend- 
ing upon their personal relations with the principals. In this 
type of organization difficulties are sure to occur, particularly 
between the principals, teachers, and supervisors, the teachers 
receiving orders, directions, supervision, and instructions from 
two or more sources. This, of course, leads to confusion and is 
favorable to the development of insubordination, professional 
jealousies, personal prejudices, and antagonisms. 

3. CoMiuNATioN Link, Staff, and Functional Type of School 
Organization 

Following a logical line of evolution, organizations develop 
into the type shown in Chart 24. Here we sec that the 
superintendent of schools has definitely transferred to the vari- 
ous supervisors more or less authority and responsibility within 


Chaht 24. — ( -oMurNATioN Line, Staff and Functional Tvpe of School 

OUOANIZATION 



their particular functional fields. In this type of organization 
the supervisors are superior to the principals and teachers within 
their special functional fields. The chart shows a large number 
of supervisors with a comparatively small number of principals. 
Of course, this condition does not e.xist e.xactly as charted. Any 
school organization may have fewer supervisors and will have 
many more principals than indicated in the chart. 
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4. Line Junctional Type of School OikiAnization 

In this type the authority of the stalT is no longer limit eel to 
that of giving advice to their chiefs. They have full authority 
within their special field. It is extended and covers all phases 
of their speciality or function^’ in all parts of the educational 
organization. They are no longer limited to assisting in formu- 
lating rules and policies, but assist in the conduct, control, and 
operation of the regular routine of business, and, most important 
of all, the line of authority has, in a measure, been eliminated, 
and so far as their particular ‘'function’' is concerncci they deal 
directly with any member of the i)crs()nnel. 

Under this type of organization the expert has entire charge 
of the certain type of activity or function in the (uitire field of the 
enterprise, he devotes his entire time and attention to that certain 
function, and his authority is supreme in his j)articular field, with 
approval and veto power in the hands of the superintendent. 

Functional control has been best developed in factory organiza- 
tions, where its advantages have been most manif(‘st. It conveys 
expert knowledge, advice, instructions, and assistance din'clly to 
each worker from experts, and not through foremen only partially 
educated in the several fields. This is the form of educational 
organization toward which the larger and medium-sized cities 
are undoubtedly tending, and is .shown in ('hart 25 . 


(^'haiit 2 / 5 . — Link Fi’nttional Typk uf School ( )hc. anization 



This type shows the development of the specialist who is in 
direct charge of all phases of his work wherever it may be within 
the entire school system. Some of thc.se functions, as will be 
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seen, are defined by administrative units, such as the assistant 
superintendent or supervisor in charge of the elementary schools, 
or in charge of secondary education. Other functions are deter- 
mined in terms of type of education, such as assistant superin- 
tendent, director, or supervisor in charge of physical education, 
commercial education, adult education, Americanization, voca- 
tional education, practical arts work, vocational guidance, etc., 
his responsibility and field of activity going to any part of the 
school system where his work may be present. 


5. Functional-committee Type op School Organization 

In a few school systems there is in process of development 
the type of organization shown in Chart 26. 

Chaiit 26 . — Functional-committee Type of School Organization 
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This is a direct outgrowth of the democratic ideal in educa- 
tional administration where the policies covering various activi- 
ties are developed by committees, with the specialist acting as 
chairman of the committee. The personnel of this committee 
may be made up entirely or proportionately of teachers, profes- 
sional and business men, manufacturers, or other citizens of 
the community, the responsibility for the appointment or the 
approval of the committees resting with the superintendent of 
schools. This form of organization has not as yet developed to 
the point where it is very common in our school systems, although 
it is quite common in the larger business organizations. 

The big question involved in all of these forms of organization 
seems to revolve around the status of the principals of the vari- 
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ous school units. Is he and shall he be supreme in all fields in 
his school, having direct authority and responsil)ility for all the 
activities of- his school,^ Is it possible that one person may be 
competent to organize, direct, and supervise the work in all the 
various special fields now represented in our public schools? Or 
shall the principals of these school units be reduced to a mere 
routine administrator of the bell-ringer type in charge of reports 
and discipline, but with little or no supervisory responsibility? 

On the other hand, is the specially trained expert to be really in 
charge of the field in which he is expert, is he to be a real super- 
visor, or is he to be a mere inspector? Is the average school prin- 
cipal now competent to organize, supervise, and administer all 
the special branchesof education represented in hisschool? With 
increasing specialization will he be more or less com|)otent? 

What agencies are now training principals that are so comiwtent? 
If they are so competent and arc being trained, why ('ontimie 
training specialists? This question of the present and future 
status of the principal is a serious one and one that cannot b(^ 
answered by superficialities and snap judgments. 

A JOB ANALYSIS AND STATEMENT OF THE FUNCTIONS AND 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE IN A CITY PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 

The following Job Analysis and Statement of the Functions 
and Responsibilities of the Director of Vocational Guidance in 
a City Public School System is an attempt to define the func- 
tions and responsibilities of such a person, regardless of the form 
of organization of which he maybe a part, on the basis of a job 
analysis. This statement is not put forth as a final or an 
authoritative statement of just what the responsibilities and 
functions of a director of vocational guidance are or should be. 
It is put forth as a method of procedure that might well be 
adopted for all the administrative positions in an educational 
system. When this job analysis has been inad(‘, it may be 
necessary or advisable to transfer certain functions to other per- 
sons or to add other functions. Whatever the case may be, it is 
quite certain that the person in charge of vocational guidance 
should either be held directly responsible for the functions and 
responsibilities as outlined, or they should be delegated to and 
performed by some other [Kjrson. In either case the responsi- 
bility and authority should be clearly defined. 
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It is absolutely necessary to the success of any person and the 
effective functioning of an expert in any position that his func- 
tions and the scope of his responsibilities shall be clearly outlined 
and thoroughly defined and accepted by the persons to whom he 
is responsible, who are responsible to him, and with whom he 
comes in contact. This is an axiom in the scientific management 
of business and industry and is equally true in the scientific 
inanagcnient of our public school system and all of its activities. 

THE EDINBURGH STATEMENT 

The Edinburgh (Scotland) School Board seemed to have felt 
the necessity of making an analysis and statement of the job 
of I^ircctor of the Educational Information and Employment 
Department when in 1911 they made the following statements:^ 

1. Duties op Dihectohs 

1. To interview and advise boys and girls, and their parents or guardi- 
ans if possible, with regard to (a) the occupations for which the boys 
and girls are suited by ability, taste, character, and education; (b) the 
further educational courses which bear directly on tliese occupations; 
and (c) the opportunities which exist in the various occupations. 

2. To prepare leaflets and pamphlets or tabulated matter giving 
information to the scholars about Continuation Work. 

fl. To keep a record of all pupils who leave school, their educational 
attainments, the employment they enter ut)on, and their progress at 
Continuation Classes. 

4. To send reports to employers when desired as to the progress and 
attendance of the employees at classes. 

5. To organize such supervision, as is approved by the Board, of boys 
and girls after they have obtained employment both in regard to attend- 
ance at Continuation Classes and i)rogress in their industrial career. 

6. To act as organizer of the Continuation Classes, and to keep the 
system of further education in real touch with the industrial needs of 
the locality. 

7. To reijort iKjriodically on the work of the Department. 

2. Duties op Headmasters 

1. To see that the Registration Cards for pupils leaving school are 
duly filled up and forwarded to the Director. 

2. To furnish such additional information regarding leaving pupils 
as may be required. 

• Handbook of The Educational Information and Employment Departmenif 
Edinburgh School Board, Edinburgh, Scotland, 1911, p. 56. 
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3. To coopGrate with the Board in its special efforts to guide boys 
and girls into the Continuation Classes as soon as j>ossil)le after the 
termination of their Day School career. 

4. To arrange meetings of leaving pupils and their i)arenfs to be 
addressed by the Visiting Members of the Board iii the month of Novem- 
ber, or at such other time as is found more convenient. 

5. To address collectively before the Summer Holidays the senior 
pupils on the question of choice of suitable occu})ation and early enrol- 
ment in Continuation Classes. 

0. To grant to the parents of leaving j)upils an interview to discuss 
the future of their children. 

7. To give to pupils in their last year at every suitable ()i)por( unity 
advice regarding suitable employment and education. 

3. ThK PuiNTlI’LKS OK AoTlON® 

This part of the problem may be l)est considered if th(‘ functions of a 
juvenile employment organization are stat(‘d. TIk'sc are bihdly, as 
follows: 

1. Advice to young j)ersons as to the ])ursuits for which they an* by 
ability, taste, character, and education suited. 

2. The supervision, in certain cases, of the young worker, aftcT Ik? has 
obtained employment, so that he is induced to take advantage of all 
educational facilities pertinent to his work, and is advised as to the vari- 
ous stej)s in his industrial career. 

3. The keeping of the system of further education in real touch with 
the industrial needs of the locality. 

4. Advice to young persons as to the opportunities which (*xisi in the 
various occupations. 

5. Collection and promulgation of general information in regard to 
industrial conditions. 

C. Registration, i.e., bringing into contact the emj)loyer with a specific 
position to offer, and the young person suited for and <Iesiring such a 
position. 

It is nccc.ssary that some person shall lx? responsible* for the 
selection and supervision of counselors and teachers, for equip- 
ment, materials, and supplies needed, for the development of 
courses of study, for the maintenance of adcquaici records, for 
the formulation and submis.sion of budgets, for research work 
in the varied phases and fields of guidance, for the formulation 
of new proposals, for coopt rating with the many and varied 
agencies and groups interested in the problems of vocational 

^Ibid. pp. 7-8. 
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guidance, and for regular and special reports as called for by 
other administrative units. 

The authority of the director of vocational guidance is, of 
course, derived from the school board through the superintendent 
of schools or commissioner of education. 

The following discussion of the functions and responsibilities 
of the director of vocational guidance in a city public school 
system is put forth as a basis for discussion and consideration, 
rather than as a definite proposal for all systems. It will, of 
course, be clearly recognized that the functions and responsibili- 
ties of such an individual will vary with the type of school 
organization of which he is a part, with the size of the town, with 
the type of school system, and with the community which it 
serves. It will also vary with the type of personnel that is 
already at work in the school system. However as this may be, 
the fact remains that it is a distinct duty and responsibility 
of the superintendent of schools to locate and specify definitely 
the functions, responsibilities, lines of authority, and lines of 
cooperation of the director of vocational guidance within his 
school system. This specification should be accepted and 
adhered to by all parties intimately concerned. 

THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 

The responsibilities of a director of vocational guidance may 
be classified under the following nine heads: 

I. The Selection of Advisers or Counselors 

The director of vocational guidance should have the power to 
select and recommend to the superintendent the entire personnel 
of his force. In addition, he should have complete control over 
the assignment and transfer of these counselors. He should have 
complete control over their supervision and reports. He should 
be responsible for their further professional training during 
service and have power to control or to call and lead conferences. 
He should be responsible for their proper certification, and 
recommendations for promotion, retirement, or dismissal. He 
should have the power ^o recommend individual merit salary 
increases, but would, of course, have no authority over blanket or 
automatic increases in salary. Finally, he should be responsible 
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for the maintenance of a rating system for all of the advisers 
and counselors who work under him. 

II. Tests and Testing 

The director of vocational guidance should have the jiower to 
select and use, subject to disapproval by the superintendent, 
all kinds of tests, scales, and measures that have to do with the 
student body. This may or may not include achievement tots. 
He should have the power to regulate the use of these tests, t.o 
make requisitions for them, to distribute them. He should have 
complete control of the results of the.se tests, the filing of the 
tests, and tests results. He should be held responsible for main- 
taining an inventory of all tests and, wherevcT necessary, for the 
development of special tests for special groups as needed. A 
summary of the results of these tests, with an indication of their 
significance, should be regularly forwarded as special or gem'ral 
reports to the superintendent. 

III. C'ouHSKs OF Study 

The director of vocational guidance should be held responsible 
for the development of courses of study in vocat ional information. 
These courses should be developed preferably in conference with 
teachers, employers, employees, and counselors, subject to final 
approval by the superintendent. The director should be held 
responsible for the formulation, revision, adaptation, and unifica- 
tion of such courses. He should recommend textbooks, should 
control course examinations, should keep a complete file of all 
materials used in these courses, should be ludd responsible for 
the methods of teaching and the dissemination of vocational 
information, and for developing sources of vocational information. 

The director should also l>e responsible for the development of 
try-out courses in schools, in industry, in business, and part-time 
try-outs, vacation work, and other similar activities that are 
considered as functioning as try-out courses. 

IV. Ueuords 

The director of vocational guidance should be held responsible 
for maintaining complete records concerning (1) classes, programs. 
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registration, and syllabi; (2) teachers and advisers, in regard to 
their training, their teaching programs, their salaries, their 
professional studies, their ratings, their professional activities; 
( 3 ) student data, complete records concerning every item of 
information concerning individual students that would be of 
value in vocational guidance, such as the I.Q., or intelligence 
quotient; the I.B., the index of brightness; the C.A., the chrono- 
logical age; the A.A., the anatomical age; the M.A., the mental 
age; A.Q., the achievement quotient, etc.; the physical limitations 
of these students, their major characteristics, the vacation work 
they arc doing, their part-time work, their economic status, their 
aptitudes, their avocations. He should also keep a record of 
extra-school activities, the elimination of students from certain 
classes or schools, the dominant interests of individual students, 
records of retardation, and a record of employment certificates 
given out. (4) Vocational data, such as opportunity for full- 
time work, for part-time work, for vacation work, for apprentice- 
ship, and supervision and follow-up data. (5) Training data, 
opportunities for specific vocational educational training in the 
public schools, private schools, corporation schools, on the job, 
scholarships. (6) Costs of vocational guidance, cost per student, 
per class, per teacher, per adviser, per building. 


V. ItESEARCfi Work 


In performing the function of research the director of voca- 
tional guidance should work with advisory boards, individual 
laymen, teachers, cooperating agencies and committees on such 
problems as (1) surveys of vocations, schools, students; (2) 
the making of analyses of jobs; (3) of individuals; (4) in regard 
to methods of vocational guidance; (5) forms, blanks, records, and 
reports; (6) systems of vocational guidance, a general city system, 
and special systems for the various school units; (7) the best 
method of handling special cases; (8) the development, use, and 
interpretations of all sorts of tests and test results, such as intelli- 
gence, vocational, achievement, prognosis, aptitude, and char- 
acter tests; (9) follow-up work and employment supervision; 

(10) general statistics of value in any of the phases of guidance; 

(11) research in regard to the cost of vocational guidance. 
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VI. Cooperation 

The director of vocational guidance should be held responsible 
for the formulation of plans and systems for cfTcctivc cooperation 
with the various agencies interested in the problems of vocational 
or life guidance. Some of these agencies are employers’ associa- 
tions; employees’ associations; other educational institutions 
both public and private, such as the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., 
Y. M. H. A., the K. of (\; the United States Junior Kmployment 
Service; employment managers’ associations, and individual 
employment managers; the wide varieties of employment 
agencies; other departments of the school system, such as the 
research department, the attendance department, truant oflicers, 
home visitors, the medical department, the i>arent-teachers’ asso- 
ciation, and the various teachers’ associations. In this group 
we also find the Boy Scouts, Juvenile Court Officers, ('hild 
Welfare Association, Big Brothers’ Association, Rotary Clubs, 
Kiwanis Clubs, Elks, settlement houses, reformatories, and the 
“coordinators,” if they exist in the school system. 

VI 1 . New Proposals 

The director of vocational guidance should be luJd responsible 
for the formulation of new propo.sals which should be worked out 
in conference with advisory boards, teachers, supervisors, and 
cooperating agencies, and be submitted to the superintendent of 
schools concerning methods, surveys, tests, classes, data, person- 
nel and relationships, etc. 

VIII. Buik;et.s 

The director of vocational giiidance shall, on recpiest, or as a 
regular procedure, formulate and submit to the superinteruhmt 
a general budget covering sidaries, e(jui[)ment, supplies and 
materials, a contingent fund, and special budgets as called for. 


IX. Reports 

The director of vocational guidance should receive regular and 
special reports from the tt^achers and a<lvi.s(‘rs under him and 
should make regular and special reports to the superintendent 
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concerning advisers, teachers, surveys, courses, costs, tests, 
methods, systems, results, interpretation of results, conclusions, 
and recommendations. He should at the request of the super- 
intendent prepare reports as requested by the local Board of 
Education, State Board of Education, United States Bureau of 
Education, the National Vocational Guidance Association, and 
local organizations. 

As stated at the beginning of this chapter, this outline of the 
functions and responsibilities of the director of vocational guid- 
ance is merely suggestive. Every superintendent and director 
will have to make modifications, eliminations, and adaptations 
to fit the particular needs of their school system, community, 
personnel, and the particular piece of work they wish to have 
done at aiiy particular time in that particular school or com- 
munity. It must be kept clearly in mind, however, that, no 
matter what modifications are made, the place, authority, 
powers, functions, title, and responsibilities of the person in 
charge of the important function of guidance must be clearly 
and definitely outlined and agreed to by all parties concerned, 
otherwise confusion, misunderstanding, and inefficiency will 
result. 

Following is a sample chart showing the responsibilities and 
functions of the director of vocational guidance in a city school 
system : 



SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
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CASE PROBLEM^ 

The New York State Vocational Guidance Law 

The Assembly of the State of New York has recently (May, 1924) passed 
the following legislation: 

“The board of education of each city and of each such school district 
may employ one or more qualified teachers for the purpose of issuing 
employment certificates, providing vocational guidance instruction and 
placement or employment service for minors in attendance upon part- 
time or continuation schools and such other minors under the age of 18 
years as are in regular attendance upon full-time instruction. Such voca- 
tional guidance courses and the plans for placement or employment service 
and tlio qualifications of such teachers shall be approved by the commis- 
sioner of education. The commissioner of education may make an appor- 
tionment of money as provided in Sec. 605 of this chapter on account of the 
employment of such vocational guidance teachers on the same basis and in 
the same manner as for part-time or continuation school teachers.” Lines 
8 -21, p. 8, Bill 397, New York Assembly, Jan. 22, 1924. 

Questions 

1. Does the above moan that a superintendent of schools must apjioint 
guidance counselors? 

2. If the superintendent docs apiwint such counselors in schools other than 
continuation schools, will he receive state aid on their salaries? 

3. What is meant by vocational guidance, teachers, course, instruction? 
Can guidance be taught? 

4. Does the above apply to junior high schools? Trade schools? Even- 
ing schools? Senior high schools? hilementary schools? Kindergartens? 
Opportunity classes? 

5. Define a “qualified teacher” of vocational guidance. 

6. Why have these “teachers” of guidance been placed on the same basis 
as continuation teachers? 

7. What ])hascs of vocational guidance has the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in mind? (Sec pages 31 ff., this volume.) 

CASE PROBLEM 

Rrtaudation in Cincinnati 

A study by Tiiounstink and Hart, Retardation in Cineinmti Public 
Schoohy vol. i, No. 1, February 15, 1918, published by the Helen S. Troun- 
stine Foundation, Cincinnati, Ohio, presents the following summary on 
pages 3 and 4: 

1. Three out of every five children in the public schools fail at least 
once before they leave school. One out of every five fails at least three 
times. In the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades, more than half of 
the children arc retarded. 

’See Payne, Arthur F., “New Ixigislation Concerning Vocational 
Guidance in New York State,” School and Society, vol. xx. No. 511, Oct. 
11, 1924. 
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2. The following conclusions are hjused on intensive sliuiy of (>r)() cliildnui 
who failed in Cincinnati schools in 19M-15. 

3. More than half of these children were absent throe weeks or more 
during the school year. The average absence of the cliihlren who failed was 
25 days, compared with an average absence of live days on tlie ])art of 
children who passed. 

4. Illness was said to be responsible for four-fifths of the absence, and 
home conditions for practically all the rest. 

5. Physical defects are at lejust three limes as common among chiltlren 
who failed as among children who passed. 

6. Two-thirds of the childrmi who failed in these schools caini* from 
families with incomes too small to purchase tin* necessities of wholesome 
living. 

7. The majority of (diildrcn who faile<l live in homes of thri'e rooms or 
less. Not more than one child lives in a house with a bathtul). 

8. The mother of one child out of every five who failetl was gainfully 
employed. 

9. A lack of outdoor recreation is aiiparent among these childn^n. 

10. German or Italian is siKikcn in the homes of one-sixth of the children 
who failed. 

11. About one-tifth of the children who failed had changiMl schools during 
the year, and this may have contributed to failure in some easels. 

12. About one-eighth of the children who faih*d were feehlemind(‘d, and 
another eighth, though not feebleminded, were decidedly dull. 

13. Lack of enthusiasm ami ambition were imjMjrtant cause's of failuri'. 

14. Hoys failed somewhat more freipiently than girls. 

15. Failures occur chiefly in abstract stmlies like grammar, history, 
arithmetic, and geography, while concrete and practical stmlies, like manual 
training and domestic science, are more easily mastered. 

IG. Different schools have difTerent standards as to the quality of work 
required for passing. The figures indicate the probability that in some 
schools twice as many children failed as wouhl be held back under similar 
conditions in other schools. 


Questions 

1. If all these children had been plarr,! in the average Aim'rican home 
environment, what effect would this jw>ssibly have had on the school career/ 

2. Is environment or inheritance the causal factor/ 

3. Do children fail because of abscjiice, or arc they absent because they 
are failing? Does the I.Q. have any relationshij) hen': 

4. What about illnc.ss and physical di'fects; environment or inheritance; 
normal or subnormal intelligence? 

5. What are the fundamental causes for lack of enihusuwin and ambit ion / 

6. What do the comparative failures in the abstnurt and concrete studies 
indicate? 

7. As a Director of Vocational Guidance, what method of jiroccduro 
would you adopt with this group? 
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8. VVhivt iyjKi of testa would you apply? 

9. What remedial measures would you pro|K)8C? 

10. What proix)rtion of your total time and effort would you spend on 
such a group? 

11. Into what divisions would such a group probably break up on final 
analysis? 

12. What would you proi)Ose for each group? 

111. Who should be resiwnsihlo for such research? 

14. When doing such research, or applying remedial measures to such 
groups what should be the relationship of the Director of Guidance to 
principals, teachers, parents, supervisors, social workers? 

li). Make a list of agencies that might cooperate in the remedial meas- 
ures you pro|)ose for this group. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE ADVISER 

Those in charge of, and responsible for, the selection and assign- 
ment of the guidance adviser have the responsibility of formulat- 
ing the statement of the responsibilities of that adviser and to 
whom he or she is responsible, of outlining the sphere of his or 
her activities, and setting up standards of accomplishment. 
These may be classified under the following heads: 

L TESTS AND TECHNIQUE 

A guidance adviser should be thorouglily familiar with, and 
specially trained in, the technique of giving all kinds of tests, 
such as intelligence, achievement, prognosis, ai)titud(\ charactcT, 
psychiatric, and vocational tests. This includes the treatment 
and the interpretation of results of tests c.xcept of course in 
special cases. 

II. RECORDS AND REPORTS 

The vocational guidance adviser should maintain complete 
and up-to-date records and make reports as called for con- 
cerning (1) classes, programs, n'gistration, syllabi, and tests; (2) 
student data — I.Q., I.H., C.A., M.A., A.Q., A. A., physical 
limitations, charactcrist ics, aptitudes,* interests, avocations, 
attitudes, retardation, acceleration, elimination, employment 
certificates, vacation work, part-time work, social st atus, economic 
status, parents occupations, extra-school activities, placement, 
follow-up, supervision, etc.; ( 1 ^) vocational data on opportuni- 
ties for full-time work, part-time work, vacation work, appren- 
ticeship, follow-up and sup(*rvision data; (4) education and 
training, data of opportunities in the public schools, private 
schools, corporation schools, on the job, scholarships available, 
apprenticeship, etc. 

III. COURSES OF STUDY 

The guidance advi.ser should supervise or conduct courscjs of 
study in vocational information, sup(*rvise or dir(*ct the collection 
and dissemination of vocational information, develop new 
sources of vocational information, file all material used in voca- 
tional and educational information, have charge of guidance 

237 
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textbooks used, set stated examinations, correlate guidance 
courses with other school activities, and from time to time revise 
these courses as necessary. This adviser should also supervise, 
conduct, or cooperate in the conduct of try-out courses, whether 
they arc given in school, in industry, in business, as part-time 
activities, or during vacations. 

IV. COOPERATION 

The guidance adviser should at all times be ready to cooperate 
with the various agencies interested in the problems of vocational 
guidance, such as employers’ associations, employees’ associations, 
other educational institutions, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., K. of (A, 
Y. M. H. A., United States Junior Kmployment Service, individ- 
ual employment managers, various employment agencies, Boy’ 
Scouts, Juvenile Cknirt officers, Child Welfare Association, Big 
Ikothcrs, llotary clubs, Elks, Kiwanis, settlement houses, 
reformatories, and other departments of the school systems, such 
as research departments, Parcnts-Teachers’ Associations, attend- 
ance department, medical departments, visiting teachers, coor- 
dinators, and truant officers. 

V. PLACEMENT 

The guidance adviser should maintain and develop contacts 
with all forms of placement agencies, such as school placement 
officers, coordinators, United States Junior lAnploymcnt Service, 
Federal Employment Service, State Employment Service, 
private employment agencies, special agencies, employers’ 
agencies, manufacturers’ associations’ agencies, philanthropic 
agencies such as Y. M. C. A., Y. M. H. A., K. of C., Y. W. C. A., 
Rotary Club, Kiwanis, Elks, Boys’ clubs, settlement houses— 
and develop the self-placement idea through friends, relatives, 
signs, inquiries, alumni associations, newspaper advertisements, 
etc. 

VI. FOLLOW-UP AND EMPLOYMENT SUPERVISION 
The guidance adviser should record, check, and follow up the 
results of all advice given, for the purposes of making readjust- 
ments, making promotions, replacing, checking tests, checking 
advice, shortages in school curricula, developing shortages in 
the equipment of individuals, securing data of value, securing 
vocational information developing new opportunities of service. 

VII. STATISTICS AND RESEARCH 
The guidance adviser should make statistical studies and 
interpret the results of tests and other data, such as vocational. 
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educational and social surveys, and surveys of special case groups; 
make analyses of industries, businesses, trades, jobs, special 
individuals, and case groups; collect statistics, and do research 
work in regard to new tests, the results of tests, new methods and 
technique in all the phases of guidance. 

It is necessary for the effective functioning of the guidance 
service that there shall be a distinct understanding and agree- 
ment as to whom the adviser is responsible, from whom he (or 
she) shall receive orders, and to whom he shall present reports. 
If this is not done, confusion and dissatisfaction will almost 
inevitably result. 

Chart 28 presents in brief form the functions and respon- 
sibilities of the guidance adviser. 

CASE PROBLEM 

School Attkndance hy Years of Age 

Bull., No. 10, 192.% “Stiitistical Siin'cy of Education, 1919-20,” by 
Dellois, Florence, United States Bureau of Education, on page 9 presents 
the following chart: 

Per Cent op Children Aitendino Schools at the Various Ages in 
1910 AND IN 1920 
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Questions 

1. At what age and grade should guidance begin? 

2. At what age and grade should cumulative records begin? 

3. At what age and grade should try-outs begin? 

4. At what age and grade should tests begin? 

5. At what age and grade should placement begin? 

6. Do your answers to the above apply to all students? 

7. Which particular groups leave school at 11, 12, 13, M, 15, IG years of 
a.T:e? 

8. How do you account for the increase in attendance of the 13- to IG- 
ycar group? 

9. What responsibility is developed for the school by the Comj)ulsorv 
Education Law? The Continuation School I^w? 

10. Is it a natural or an unnatural thing for children to leave school at 
13, 14, 15? Is it a good thing or a bad thing for them to leave school? l<or 
all? For some? 

11. On what basis can we justify holding by law? 

12. How long should all children stay in school? 

13. What very definite skills and attitudes should all children have when 
they leave school? Which is most important? For the child? For the 
state? 

14. W'hat are the most pressing needs of these children as they leave 
school? 

15. Docs the school as at present organized satisfy these needs? 

IG. What are the outstanding characteristics of these children as they 
leave school? 

17. What definite things can guidance do for them? 

18. Check and list the responsibilities of the vocational guidance adviser 
toward this group with those given in the chart on page 239. 

19. What agencies might eoopcirate in applying remedial measures? 

20. What agencies might cooperate in doing research with and for cer- 
tain case groups that should be .segregated? 

CASE PROBLEM 

A survey of the girls in a New Venk (’ity continuation school gives the 
following figures: 
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Table XXVII.— Occupational Survey, December, 1922 


Occupations 

Num- 

ber 

Total 

wage 

Average 

wage 

1. ]k)okbindcrs, printing and publishing 

28 

$ 362.60 

$12.95 

2. liox making 

21 

252.55 

12.03 

3. Candy 

02 

789.64 

12.74 

4. Crochet beading and crocheting 

24 

267.35 

11.63 

5. Department stores 

112 

1,219.11 

10.79 

0. Factories 

no 

1,393.51 

11.52 

7. Furs 

6 

81.00 

13.50 

8. Carment making 

58 

696.00 

12.00 

9. Home employment 

137 

50.00 

9.00 

10. Housework 

20 

160.00 

8.33 

11. Millinery, flowers, feathcis 

25 

284.00 

11.30 

12. Miscellaneous 

28 

319.20 

11.40 

13. Needle trades 

23 

204.73 

11.51 

14. Personal service 

55 

629.20 

11.45 

15. Professional 

0 

157.00 

26.10 

16. Telephone 

23 

377.14 

10.39 

17. Unemployed 

85 

*7,309.63 

$12.37 


Number of girls in survey 813 

'’Fotal wages $7 , 309 . 03 

Average weekly wages 12.37 


Number of girls in survey 813 

'’Fotal wages $7 , 309 . 03 

Average weekly wages 12.37 


Table XXVIII. — School Course De.sired 


Drawing aiui dc;signing 15 

Dressmaking 201 

English 27 

Homcmaking 150 

Millinery 130 

Olfico practice 170 

Salesmanship 40 


811 

Questions 

1. Is there any ndationship between wage and skill as shown in these 
figures? 

2. What arc the opportunities for girls from 14 to 16 in New York City? 

3. From your own knowledge, which occupation offers the best promo- 
tional opportunities? Are the greatest number of girls in them or in the 
highest paid occupations? 
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4. Is the wage paid based on quality of worker, length of training, skill 
required, disagreeableness of work, poor working conditions, long hours, or 
Minimum Wage Law ? 

5. What is the relationship between the occupations and the school 
course desired? 

6. What guidance suggestions have you to make for this gmup of girls? 

CASE PROBLEM 

Chart 29 


Mental Aoe 
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... A. K. 


The iniiiiilH in the squares represent studeiitH. 

The fixed factors for each student are mental age and school mark. 
The varying factors are chronological age, school grade, and I.Q. 


Questions 

For any of the above students (represented by ini- 
tials) assign a chronological age, school grade, Doubtful No 

and figure the intelligence quotient, then 

answer the following questions: 

1. Is the pttpil doing his best? 

2. Is another intelligence test adviMa!)Ie? 

3. Would you advise acceleration? 

4. Will the pupil be able to graduate from the gram- 
mar grades? 

5. Will the pupil be able to graduate from the high 
school? 

6. From which course in high school? 

7. Should the pupil leave day school at end of tlui 
compul8or>'-agc limit? 

8. Would you advise that he enter an observation 
class? 

9. Would you advise a vocational school course? 

10. In which group of occupations will the individual 

probably find himself at ago 307 
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CASE PROBLEM 


Joseph Fr.: Age 15.6. 

Admitted Lynn Continuation Schoolf September 17, 1920. 

School Grade: Junior High, Seventh. Rated fair. 

Reason for I^eaving School: Discouraged. 

Training Desired: Machine work. 

Parents Polish : Joseph native-born. 

Continuation School Record: Attendance satisfactory. 

Effort satisfactory. 

Progress satisfactory. 

Job liccoRD Job Waqi (Kkahon for Lkavinq''! 

Beny Kid Co. Sorting skins $12.00 For General Electric 

Remarks . — Now serving apprenticeship shoct-inetal worker General 
Electric Company; happy and making good. 


Questions 

1. What is the fundamental difTerence between tins case and that of 
Wm. A. Fa.? (See page 245.) 

2. Is his probable intelligence level indicated? Of what significance is it? 

3. Is nationality of parents a significant factor? 

4. 1>) you think the Junior High was in any way at fault? 

5. Was his training in the Continuation School, Vocational, Prcvocational, 
General Continuation, Trade Preparatory, or Trade Extension? 

6. What happened by chance to this boy that did not happen to Wm. 
Fa.? 

7. W’hat might vocational guidance have done for this boy? 


CASE PROBLEM 


Bertha D.: Age 15,0. 

Admitted: Lynn Continuation School, March 28, 1922. 

Left: Lynn Continuation School, July 17, 1922. 

Has been working illegally without permit. 

Left English High School the first week of her second year. 

Reason for Leaving: Disliked school. 

Parents Canadian. Bertha native-born. 

On entrance to Continuation School declared interests to be general, but 
soon asked for typewriting and commercial work and did satisfactory 
work. 

Attended Continuation School 20 hours per week. 

No job. 

Remarks . — After leaving Ccutiniiation School secured job operating 
high-speed machine in local shoo shop. Has made no use of her type- 
writing and commercial work. 
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Questions 

1. What is her probable I.Q.? 

2. Where should the blame be placed in this case? 

3. What need is evident? 

4. What phases of a well-organized sysltmi of vocational guidance would 
have been most effective? 


CASE PROBLEM 

Wm. A. Fa.: Age 14. 

Admitted Lynn Continuation School, December 12, 1921. 

School Grade: eighth not completed. Hated fair. 

Reason for Leaving School: Help needed at home; father o\it of work. 
Both parents native-born. 

Training Desired: Printing. 

Continuation School Record: Attendance satisfactory. 

P^ffort unsatisfactory. 

Progrc.ss unsatisfnet ory . 


Job Record Job Uraaon for Lkavino 


1921, Nov. 22. 

Western Union 

Mes.senger 

Did not like 

1922, Fob. 28. 

Beny Kid Co. 

Trimming skins 

Did not like 

1922, Juiic 25. 

Tcdesco Country (.’lub 

(’addy 

lOnd of season 

1922, Sept. 19. 

Valley Press Co. 

lOrrand boy 

Firm moved out 
of town 

1922, Nov. 24. 
1922, Dec. 13. 

Harries Co. 

Winthrop and Bond Co. 

P'rrand boy 
ICrrand boy 

No reason 


Retnarks . — Always getting a job that seen..s to “p(‘ter out.” Apparently 
no fault of his. Oblaiiw jobs easily. Still working in Boston, but has had 
three other jobs since Winthroj) and Bond. A good-looking boy. No 
further record bccau.se he moved to Boston. 

Questions 

1. Is his probable intelligence level indicated in his reconl? Where? 

2. What is the probable cause of his rapid job changing? 

3. Is he gaining anything from his various jobs? l/)smg anything? 

4. WTiat are the deficiencies in this continuation school record? 

5. What might vocational guidance do for this boy? 

6. What other data would you need about William or his environment 
before you would draft a guidance prescription for him? 

7. In what vocational intelligence level were all of William’s jobs? 
Were they so called “ blind alley ” jobs? Is William a “ blind alley ” boy? 
What other kind of jobs are open to such boys as William. Are there 
really any blind alley” jobs? Should we not call them juvenile jobs 
instead? 
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CASE PROBLEM 

Chart 30— Probabiuties tor Individdalb with Varying l.Q.’s 

Ages 

12 14 16 18 20 22 25 30 35 40 

University 

College 

l'cchni(!iil school 

General high school 

Special high school 

Pre vocational school 

Vocational school 

Grade school 

Evening school 

Continuation school 

Opportunity school 

Institution 

Profession 

Semi-profession 

Skilled occupation 

S|)ccinlized skill vocation 

Juvenile occupation 

Automatic skill occupation 

Common labor 

BIconomic liability 

In the above chart, diagram the probable educational and vocational 
progress of the following type individuals; 

1. Superior minds leaving school at 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 25. 

2. Average minds leaving school at 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 25. 

3. Dull minds leaving school at 14, 16. 

4. Defective minds leaving school at 14, 16. 

5. An epileptic, age 12. 

6. A case of incipient dementia praecox, age 12. 

7. A case, age 12, with one parent feebleminded. 

8. A dull boy who likes to “make things,'’ age 14. 

0. A dull girl who likes to “make things,’’ age 14. 

10. A dull girl with recurrent hysteria, age 14. 


Educational progress i Vocational progre.s8 
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11. An average mind with aptitude for music, age 16. 

12. A dull mind with sex perversions, age 12. 

13. A below-average person who believes that — he or she — receives 
messages from spirits, age 15. 

14. A brother (age 12) and sister (age 16) whose parents are both mental 
defectives. 

15. A boy (age 18) who is a pyromnniae. 

16. A girl (age 16) who is a chronic “day dreamer” and acta out her 
dreams. 

17. A boy (age 16) who is an habitual truant in an endeavor to “go west 
and kill Indians.” 

Questions 

1. Which of the above cases as case groups would need the least guidance? 

2. Which would need expert individual diagnosis and constant obser- 
vation? 

3. Which would need no individual diagnosis, interview, information, or 
advice? 

4. Which would benefit most from vocational information? hklucational 
information? Which least? 

5. Would you give the same tests to all? Why? 

6. W’ould you give the same vocational information to all? Why? 

7. Justify your right to make cla.ssification8 of human beings and to 
advi.se or guide them into various life units and activities. 



CHAPTER XVI 


A PLAN FOR THE COLLECTION AND DISSEMINATION OF 
VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 

As has already been noted, the entire field of vocational and 
educational ji^iidance may be classified into two general fields, 
the first of which is diagnostic, in which the individual and all 
his capacities, and the environment in which he finds himself, 
arc diagnosed, and advice given to him on the basis of such 
diagnosis. 

After the diagnosis has been made and before the vocational 
counselor can give specific advice regarding the vocation to enter, 
it is necessary that the counselor have at hand a great deal of 
specific and classified information concerning the requirements, 
limitations, and possibilities of a wide variety of vocations. 
'Phis is the second general field of vocational guidance — namely, 
the informative. 

Vocational information must be classified according to several 
different items, some of which are (1) intelligence required for 
entrance; (2) education and special training required for entrance 
and advancement; (3) aptitudes or special abilities or capacities; 
(4) physical requirements and limitations; (5) physical conditions 
of work; (6) working conditions; (7) promotion and learning 
possibilities; (8) the status of the occupation; (9) age, sex, 
nationality, specified for entrance and many other similar items 
that are absolutely necessary if the advice is to be of any real 
value to the individual. 

Up to the present time most of this information has been given 
in one of two ways. Under the first method a mature person with 
a wide range of experience and reading gives the information 
in a very general way to the individual. It is, of course, impossi- 
ble for one person to know all that should be known about all 
the vocations and their possibilities. It is also impossible to 
make the distribution of vocational information an individual 
matter. The case group method must be used. 

248 
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The second method of giving information was that of collecting 
into books certain information concerning certain occupations 
that were deemed valuable. A good illustration of this type is 
Gowin and Wheatley’s Occupatiojis, published by Ginn and 
Company in 1916, and revised by John Brewer in 1923; 
Medicine as a Profession by D. W. and E. W. Weaver, published 
by A. S. Barnes Company, New York, 1017.* 

BOOK VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 

There are three methods of distributing this book information 
concerning the vocations: 

1. Classes in occupational or vocational information are 
organized as part of the regular school program, meeting at 
certain stated periods. Sometimes these classes arc required 
of all and sometimes they are elective. Generally, there is no 
attempt to differentiate the material or the students. These 
classes are organized and conducted in the same way as classes 
in arithmetic or in geography, and the vocational information is 
given to the students exactly as arithmetic or geography would 
be given. 

2. Vocational information is given as a by-product in such 
regular classes as English, civics, geography, etc. 

3. Students are assigned outside readings in vocational 
information and referred to books on file in the library. 

In some cases visits are made to certain factories, stores, and 
offices and reports required. These visit s may be used with either 
of the above methods. In the current literature much is made 
of these visits, but it is obviously impossible for all the students 
in our schools to visit all the vocations, as would be necessary 
to find out whether or not they would like to enter them. 

The first question is: How accurate is this book information? 
How much knowledge does the compiler have of the real condi- 
tions that obtain within. that occupation? Secojid: How long will 
it be before that information is out-of-date? At present, partic- 
ularly in industry, occupations and conditions within the occupa- 
tions are changing and shifting ho rapidly that it is practically 

* The best source of infoniiation for hooka of this nature Ls A Guide to the 
Study of Occupations by F. J. Allen, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1921. In this book will be found a list of titles covering nearly 
200 pages. See also Appendix C, this book. 
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impossible for any one person to keep up with all these changes 
in all of the vocations. The third question: Do these books cover 
all the points upon which information should be given concerning 
these occupations? Fourth: Is it not possible that information 
concerning one occupation may be perfectly true in one locality 
but untrue in another locality, or that it may be true at one time 
and not true at another? Are the conditions in the meat-packing 
industry in the South the same as in the West and in the North? 
Are conditions in the steel industry in the Eastern States the 
same as conditions in the Southern States? Are these conditions 
the same today as they were a year ago? Five years ago? 
Will they be the same five years hence? Fifth: What kind of 
occupational information should be given to all the children 
of Lynn, Massachusetts, the home of shoe-making industry? 
To some groups? Should it be the same as that given to all 
the children of Providence, Phode Island, and North Attleboro, 
Massachusetts, the home of the jewelry industry? Should the 
textbook be the same as that given to juniors in the wheat- 
growing country of the Dakotas, or the cotton-growing country 
of Mi.ssissippi, or the iron-mining towns of Virginia and Hibbing, 
Minnesota or in New York City? Sixth: Should we give the 
same kind of vocational information to students of low l.Q.^s 
and those of high I.Q.’s? To the children of laborers and the 
children of lawyers? Of dock hands and doctors? Children 
living in rural, suburban, village, or city homes? To children 
who expect to and can remain in school for five more years? "Po 
children who will leave school in five months or five weeks? 
Seventh: How much shall or should the preferences, ])rejudiccs, 
personality, experiences, and education of the teacher intluence 
or determine the kind of vocational information given to groups 
of juniors? 

Altogether too many of our classroom discussions of desirable 
jobs and vocations arc so idealistic as to be impractical for the 
majority of the students or for anyone else. The writer 
heard the following idealistic, impractical type of job specification 
presented to a group of 200 continuation school boys: 


What (besides better hours, better wages, healthy conditions) are the 
points of a good job? Imagine a sensible man looking for satisfactory 
work, a vocational adviser guiding novices towards the best available 
occupation, and a statesman trying to mold the industrial world some- 
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what nearer to the heart’s desire — what should they try for? Physical 
and financial standards determine what we get out of our work. Hut 
what shall we get in it? Much or little, I answer, according to its fitness 
or unfitness for our personality — a factor much neglected nowadays. 

Among the points of a good job I shall name seven: (1) Difficulty 
and crudeness enough to call out our latent powers of mastery. (2) 
Variety so balanced by monotony as to suit the individuars needs, (il) 
A boss. (4) A chance to achieve, to build something, and to recognize 
what w^e have done. (5) A title and place which is ours, (fi) Connec- 
tion with some institution, some firm, or some cause which we can loyally 
serve. (7) Honorable and j)leasant relation with our comrade's in work. 
Fulfill these conditions and W'ork is one of the best things in life.* 

There was no recognition of the fact which is so apparent, 
namely, that this is an ideal set up by a cultured gentlenuiidy 
adult as his own ideal requirements for himself. F'ew of even 
the most fortunate can honestly say that they now have, or ever 
have had, a job that would meet such idealistic specifications. 


THE PROBLEM OF DEVELOPING VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 
FOR CERTAIN “CASE GROUPS” 

One method of developing this problem situation is by the 
case method, an illustration of which follows: 

A.ssuinc that a survey of all 13- and l4-ycar olds in the city school system 
in which you hold the |K)sition of Director of V'ocaiional (luidance has 
developed groups of considerable numbers who intend to leave full-time 
school tis soon as the law allows, or very soon after. 

These gmups are located in the following .school units: (1) op|K)rtunity 
classes, (2) classes for mental defectives, Cl) classes for physical defectives, 
(4) continuation c1as.ses, f5) prevocational schools, (Cp vocational schools, 
(7) elementary schools, (8) first-year high school, (9) second-year high 
.school, and (10) third-year high school. They are of varying uptitud(*8, 
capacities, and jwtentialities. 

Indicate on Chart 31 the <?xact kind of vocational information that you 
W’ould prc.sent to the corresixiuding case groiijM: 

* Cabot, Richard C., What Men Live /!?/, lIo\ighton Mifflin ('oinj>any, 
New York, 1914, pp. 27-8. 
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( ’ifAKT 31 .— Case Gnoup Vocational Information 


( ^tse groups 


Vocational Educational 
information information 


Third-year High School 
Successes and failures in : 

Academic courses 

Commercial courses 

Industrial Arts courses 

Scientific courses 

Household Arts courses 

Second-year High School 
Successes and failures in : 

Academic courses 

Industrial Arts courses 

(Commercial Arts courses 

Scientific courses 

Household Arts courses 

First-year High School 
Successes and failures in: 

Academic courses 

Industrial Arts courses 

Commercial Arts courses 

Scientific courses 

Household Arts courses 

Elementary Schools 
Successes and failures in : 

Fifth Grade 

Sixth Grade 

Seventh Grade 

Eighth Grade 

Vocatkmal Schools 

Prevocational Schools 

Continuation Schools 

(Masses for Physical Defectives 
Classes for Mental Defcctive.s. 
Opportunity Classes 


Questions 

1. Make a list of the facts and data upon which you base your decisions. 

2. Which are the three most important facts in the list? 
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3. Is there one book on “Occupational Information” that would satisfy 
the needs of aU groups? Two? Three? Four? Five? Six? Give the 
names, authors, publishers of these books, also the groujw for which they are 
particularly suited. 

4. From what sources can you obtain suitable “educational information” 
for these groups? 

5. Would one class organized to “make a survey of the world’s oppor- 
tunities” or to give a “bird’s-eye view of the world’s work” fill the needs 
of all these groups? Of any one group? Who is competent to teach it? 

6. What is the one most imjwrtant fact that you have kept in mind in 
arranging the kind of vocational information you would give these varied 
groups? 

7. How are you planning to collect the information you need for tlu'se 
groups? From what sources? Who is going to collect it? How is it to bo 
filed? How is its accuracy to be tested? 

8. How are you planning to disseminate this information to the various 
groups after you have collected, checked, and compiled it? 

9. Arc you planning to use the same inetliods of collecting and dissemi- 
nating for all groups? 

It is hoped that this case study will show the utter impossi- 
bility of using a textbook on vocational information with any real 
cfTcctivencss or functioning in making vocational choices, espe- 
cially by the methods now in common use in our public schools. 

A NEW PROPOSAL CONCERNING VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 

It seems to the writer that the present methods of collecting 
and disseminating vocational information may be considerably 
improved, this improvement to lie based upon (1) the segregation 
of ease groups, as has been indicated in the chart; (2) the dis- 
covery of the specific needs of these case groups as regards 
vocational and other guidance information; and (3) the presenta- 
tion to these case groups of the specific type of guidance informa- 
tion they need. 

The writer believes that, wifliin any considerable group of 
young people, we may find or develop by the project or laboratory 
method all the vocational information which that group needs. 

The method proposed is, in its essence, the project method, 
by which the student is placed in a real situation with a vital 
problem to solve, the method of attack is pointed out to him by 
the instructor, the sources of information are indicated, but the 
responsibility for solving his problem is placed upon him. In 
this case the problem would be to collect certain information 
concerning a specified occupation. The specified occupation 
may be that of the student^s own free choice, or it may be chosen 
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as a result of conference and advice of adviser, parents, and other 
interested parties. 

THE JOB ANALYSIS AS A DEVICE IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

The particular device suggested for collecting vocational 
information, as described in the following pages, is the job 
analysis. In order that those readers to whom the job analysis 
is a new device in education may become acquainted with it, 
the following preliminary discussion is introduced at this time. 

A PRELIMINARY DISCUSSION OF JOB ANALYSIS 

With the coming of scientific management, or, if one objects 
to that term, the application of science to management, has come 
the quite general use of the operation of analyzing a job for a 
wide variety of purposes. This is directly in line with the growth 
of scientific methods in business and industry and will undoubt- 
edly prove to be a method which will be of increasing value in 
the field of education when its use has become more common.’* 

Job analysis deals primarily with the first of the four IVs of 
scientific management, namely, ** There is. one best way to do 
anything.” It also has to do in considerable degree with the 
other B's — ” There is one best person to do that thing.” ” There 
is one best method of training that person to do that thing.” 
“There is one best method to motivate that person to do that 
thing in the prescri])cd way.”® 

Job analysis is a development of the logical, scientific attitude 
of mind toward the problems of business, industry, and education. 
Managers, organizers, and administrators of all kinds are adopt- 
ing the method of scientific, logical analysis toward all their 
problems. They analyze a situation into its various elements 
and factors and evaluate, weigh, and select the most important 
of these factors. 

JOB ANALYSIS DEFINED* 

Job analysis is a method, a process, a means to an end, and not 
an end in itself. It may be defined as a process by which the 

’Sec chap. III. 

* Sco Strong, E. D. and Uhrbrock, R. S., Job Analysis and the Curricu» 
lunif Williams and Wilkins, Baltimore, Md., 1923. Also Lichtnkr, W. 0., 
Time Stwiy and Job AnalysiSf The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1921. 
Also Te.\d, 0. and Metcalf, H. C., chap, xviii, *‘Job Analysis and Job 
Specifications,” in their book Personnel Administration^ McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1920. 
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facts and the data significant to a job arc discovered, arranged, 
and recorded for the purpose of developing standards, specifica- 
tions, methods, etc. Another definition is: Job analysis is a 
scientific study and statement of all the facts about a job which 
reveal its contents and the modifying factors which surround it . 

TWO TYPES OF JOB ANALYSES 

Before starting a job analysis it is always well to know the use 
which is to be made of the rcs\ilts of the analysis. There are, 
in general, two kinds of job analyses: 

1. The “Reservoir** Job Analysis. -This is a job analysis 
which covers all parts of the job and all of its relationships. 
This analysis is recorded and then placed on file. When any 
information is desired concerning that particular job, it is only 
necessary to consult the job analysis already made. The 
weakness of this method is that the conditions of the job may 
have been changed between the time the analysis was made and 
the time the data are needed. 

2. Making a Job Analysis for a Specific Predetermined Pur- 
pose. — By this method only those factors of th(‘ job relating to 
the predetermined purpose are analyzed and n'cordcd. Und(‘r 
this type we may — among many others- make job analyses: 

(а) For studying production processes, so that they may be 
improved. 

(б) For establishing training and educational programs. 

(r) For discovering the one best type of person to do that job. 

(d) For setting rates, wages, rewards, and incemtives. 

(e) For discovering the cause for high labor turnovers. 

(/) For discovering the advantages and disadvantages of the 
job, entrance requirements, rates of promotion, etc. 

In making this classification it is recognized, then, that special 
job analyses may be made for any particular purpos(\ 

STEPS IN THE MAKING OF JOB ANALYSES 

The making of job analyses calls for special training and skill 
and for considerable tact and diplomacy. The steps should be 
as follows: 

1. Definitely decide what job or jobs are to be analyzed 

and define specifically the purpose of the analysis. (In this 
case it would l>e to discover and record all the advantages, 
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disadvantages, limitations, requirements, and conditions of the 
job as a career or as a step in a career.) 

2. Prepare a form covering the elements about which it is 
desired to obtain information. (A suggested form is presented 
on the following pages.) 

3. Prepare the foremen, supervisors, and workers for the process 
of analyzing their jobs and collecting data. This is impor- 
tant, as it is necessary to secure the cooperation, understanding, 
and sympathy of the people concerned in making these job 
analyses. (This would not be so necessary in the present case, 
as most of the contacts will be with friends and relatives who 
are workers.) 

4. Define the Job. — This will ordinarily not be an easy matter. 
In the majority of jobs which require analysis, it will be found 
that the job is not strictly defined. Along with the definition 
of the job we should get the terminology of the job, that is, the 
names by which it is known; then we should definitely determine 
upon the official title, or which of the several names is to be 
retained officially. 

In general, the elements of a job about which it will be neces- 
sary to secure information for a complete job analysis will be 
found to be as follows: 

Chaut 32. — Job Analysls foh Industuial Puuposes 

A, The Job 

1. Definition and terminology 

2. Description 

3. Tools used 

4. Machinery used 

5. Appliances used 

0. Materials 

7. Type of motions 

8. Posture 

9. Time 

10. Supervision 

11. Orders and instructions 

12. Wages: starting, medium, limit 

13. Standards of work: quality, quantity 

14. Seasonal •. 

15. Entrance requirements 

B. Job m Sequences 

1. Preceding and succeeding operation 

2. Promotion sequence 

3. Mtemative jobs 
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Chart Z2.— (Continued) 

C. Personnel Qualifications for Success on the Job 

1. Height and weight 

2. Age 

3. Sex 

4. Nationality 

5. Strength 

6. Movements 

7. Education— general 

8. Special training 

9. Special senses 

10. Energy 

11. Endurance 

12. Intelligence level 

D. Health 

1. Occupational diseases 

2. Accident hazards 

3. Fatigue 

4. Sanitation 

E. Industrial Relations 

1. Unions — regular or company 

2. Employee associations 

3. Collective bargaining 

4. Employee representation 

5. Education, recreation, welfare 

F. Legal Phases 

1. Labor Law 

2. Factory inspectors 

3. State Departments of Labor 

4. School permits 

5. Minimum wage 

6. Workmen's compensation 

7. Prohibited occupations 

8. Prohibited machinery 


THE MECHANICAL AND HUMAN DIVISIONS 

It will be seen from the above that job analysis has two broad 
divisions: (1) mechanical, (2) human. 

Under (1), mechanical, we have the following: 

(а) Operations, processe.s, and relation to other jobs. 

(б) Materials used. 

(c) Equipment, machinery, and tools. 

(d) Conditions of work. 

(e) Methods of work. 
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Under (2), human, we have: 

(a) The individual worker. 

(b) Training experience. 

(c) Education and intelligence. 

(d) Supervision, direction, instruction. 

(e) Remuneration — incentives. 

(/) Opportunities for promotion. 

(g) Alternative jobs. 

It will readily be seen that at present we have no one general 
book on vocational information which presents the elements of 
jobs or vocations in such detail as this, neither is it probable that 
we will ever have such a book, or even a set of books. 

THE OBJECTIVE OF JOB ANALYSIS IS JOB SPECIFICATIONS 

As has been stated before, job analysis is merely a means to 
an end — not the end in itself. The end or objective of job 
analysis is job specification. From the information obtained by 
the analysis, we should be able to draw up job specifications to be 
used for hiring, training, setting of rates, establishing promotion 
sequences, and other similar standards. These specifications 
are nothing more nor less than a statement of the kind of person 
that will be most successful in that particular job. 

The operation of making a job analysis is a good illustration 
of the application of several principles of efficiency: (1) The 
collecting of exact data. (2) the recording of these data, (3) 
the using of these data for the establishment of standards, which 
in this case are called job specifications,” drafted for the purpose 
of establishing the desirability or undesirability of a job or jobs 
for any particular individual or groups. 

THREE STANDARD FORMS OF JOB SPECIFICATIONS 

There are, in general, three tyi)cs of job specifications more or 
less related to each other and over-lapping in some respects. 
No. 1 is the essay form of job specification. This is the method 
used in drawing up trade specifications and compiling the 
occupational index in the United States Army and the United 
States Department of Labor. The following are illustrations 
taken from the Trade Specifications and Occupational Index 
of the United States Army.® 

* Army Trade S])€cifications and Index, United States .\rmy, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1918, p. 67. 
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United States Army Job Specifications 

Carpenter, Expert 
Canua (code symbol) 

Duties: 

1. Supervision and general construction of wooden buildings of any 
character for any purpose. 

Qualifications: 

2. Must be thoroughly experienced all-roun<l carpenter on house building 
or general frame construction. 

Should bo able to estimate quantitie.s and l)e capal)lo of working to 
drawings and sketches and laying out general work. 

Must be familiar with framing and building of frame warehouses, barracks, 
or sheds, and supervising carpenter construction work of any character. 

Should be a competent inside worker, able to hang saslies, doors, ami 
blinds, lay flooring and shingles, and should have a practical knowledge of 
stair building and builders’ liardware. 

Should have a thorough working knowledge of all carpenter tools and 
some experience with wood-working machinery. 

Having had broad experience as foreman carpenter on large oi)erations, 
factory or building construction, or as house carpenter, contracting builder, 
or car|)cnter. 

Sxibsiit ute Occu pa lion s: 

3. Eoreinan (’arpentcr, Hoss Carpenter, (\)ntractor, Huilder. 

Employment Manager* 

Eaywi (code symbol) 

Duties: 

1. Supervising the classification, selection, ami distribution of labor of 
any kind. 

Qualifications: 

2. Must be a thoroughly exiM?rienced personnel siiiKjrvisor, with a broad 
knowledge of the training, experience, and iwjrsonal qualifications required 
for the various trades and professions. 

Must be a skilled judge and analyzer of (diaractcr and a thoroughly 
trained interviewer, with a thorough knowledge of modern methods of 
vocational selection and distribution. 

Must be capable of efficiently handling all office records and applications 
or other forms pertaining to employment and handling all details of hiring 
and dismissing. 

Must have had similar exi)erience in any large manufacturing organi- 
zation or business concern of any kind employing large numbers. 

Substitute Occupations: 

3. Personnel supervisor, employment agent, welfare worker, safety 
engineer. 

• Ibid., p. 103. 
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Notice that here there is little of the information that a 
guidance adviser needs or that the student needs. 


United States Department of Labor Job Specifications^ 

In the United States Department of Labor we have the follow- 
ing form of job specifications: 

Blacksmith— General (Code symbol) — Beet 

Description: The general blacksmith does light and medium-size forging 
and general anvil work on production and repairs. 

Qualifications: The general blacksmith must be able to work from draw- 
ings, samples, or templates, and do any medium or light-size forging, includ- 
ing drawing, bending, upsetting, and welding. Ho should be able to do 
ordinary tempering, using water, oil, or air, and be able to direct the work 
of helpers. Ho should have had at least an equivalent of an apprenticeship 
in a general blacksmithing shop. It is desirable that ho understand oxy- 
acetylene and thermite welding. 

Schooling: Common school. 

Mechanical Draftsman (Code symbol)— Mat 

Description: The duties of the mechanical draftsmen are to make draw- 
ings of machines from sketches or from data furnished by the designer. 

Qualifiications: He must use skillfully the tec square, triangle, full set of 
drawing instruments, and protractor, and must untlcrstand the relation of 
the views of mechanical drawings and must be able to make layouts and 
developments, such as are used in sheet-metal work. He must be familiar 
with the common stocks of material, such as bolts, nuts, washers, and 
common sizes of stock iron and steel rods and bars, and familiar with the 
standard types and sizes of drill taps, dies, reamers, and gear cutters. He 
must understand mathematics and mechanics, so that he can make all 
calculations, layouts, and developments, and know something of the 
principles of the strength of materials. He should be familiar with the use 
of reference books, such as handbooks and catalogues. He should know the 
shop terms, such as drill, ream, tap, bore, grind, taper, face, and finish. 
Ho should know foundry- and pattern-room notations and be familiar with 
all drawing conventions. He should be 18 years of age or over; should have 
good health and exceptionally good eyesight. 

Ho should have had experience as a tracer and detailcr, and preferably 
one to two years’ machine shop experience. 

Schooling: Not less than two years in high school or the equivalent, 
preferably trade school or technical high school. 

’ Descriptions of Occupations, United States Department of Labor, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1918, pp. 5 and 23. See 
**Job Specifications,” BuU., No. 45, Employment Management Series, No. 3, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 
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Here we find a little more of the kind of information that the 
guidance adviser needs. These forms tell us about age, health, 
experience, and schooling. 

It is difficult, however, to use the essay form of job specifica* 
tions rapidly or accurately. It is necessary to read and retain 
all that has been said in the essay. If one writes or uses many of 
these essay job specifications, one finds that he begins to use a 
certain form of essay and underlines certain parts of that essay. 
This is the beginning of the second form, which is the outline. 

THE OUTLINE FORM OF JOB SPECIFICATIONS* 

The outline form of job sixicifications is given below. It is 
used frequently for drawing up personnel specifications for a 
particular job. 

1. General description of the job: 

Duties, resiwnsibilities, pnxluct. 

•Official name of the job. 

Code word, symbol, or number of the job. 

Department in which job is located. 

The product of the job. 

2 . Materials used on the job: 

Are they standardized, heavy, or light? 

3. Tools j machines, and equipment: 

Control of power. 

Speeds, gigs, and fixtures. 

Tool sharpening. 

4. Motions — simple or complex, standardized, rhythmical or not, 
repetitional or not. 

5. Posture — standing, sitting, walking, bending, lifting, climbing, 
reaching. 

6. Physical conditions of the job — light, heat, ventilation, cleanliness, 
sanitation, noise, hazards. 

7. Wages — What system of wage payment? Starting, advancing, 
limits? 

8. Time — Overtime, shifts, lay-offs, vacations, meal intervals, hours — 
day or night — rest period. 

9. Supervision, directions, training. 

10. Promotion — by wages, by jobs. 

11. General education required. 

12. Length of learning period. 

13. Intelligence level — exceptional aptitudes. 

14. Routine or diversified job. 

* For an illustration of the outline form with a different set of headings see 
Berry, R. E., “The Work of the Juniors in the Telegraph Service," Bull., 
No. 7, Part-time Education Series, No. 10, The University of California, 
Division of Vocational Education, Berkeley, Cal., 1922. 
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15. Community situation. 

16. Work with others or alone. 

17. Physical qualifications and limitations. 

18. Chief source of labor supply. 

This brings us to the next logical step, which is the question- 
naire form of job specification, the type we propose to use. 

THE QUESTIONNAIRE FORM OF JOB SPECIFICATION 

The essay and the outline forms of job specifications require 
that some one person shall go to that job to obtain the informa- 
tion necessary. This is not always convenient nor necessary. 
The questionnaire form removes this necessity. Instead, 
the questionnaire is handed to the supervisor or foreman in 
charge, who is asked to fill out the form given to him. This 
form is as follows: 

I. Name of joli 

Division 

Company or department 

II. Description of job (cheek description below): 

Night work 

Day work 

Alternate day an<l night ' 

Time work 

Piece work 

Bonus work 

Standing 

Walking 

Sitting 

Bending 

Lifting 

Permanent 

Temporary 

Routine 

Diversified 

Outline of duties 

III. Check the following |)crsonal requirements of ajiplicant for job: 

Age: 

Old (50-65) 

Middle-aged (25-50) 

Young (18--25) 

Sex: 

Male 

Female 
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Weight: 

Heavy (186-250 pounds) 

Medium weight (146-180 pounds) 

Light (116-140 pounds) 

Height: 

Tull (5 feet 11 inches) 

Medium height (5 feet 7 inches to 5 feet 1 1 inches) 
Short (5 feet to 5 feet 7 inches) 

Strength : 

Strong 

Medium strength 

Slight 

Agile 

Phlegmatic (slow-moving) 

May be crippled 

Pight-handed 

Left-handed 

Use both hands 

Nimble fingers required 

Nimble fingers not required 

Ciood vision required 

Good vision not retiuired 

hMucation : 

None required 

Gornmon school required 

High school 

Intelligence: 

Little required 

Ordinary intelligence rcc|uired 

Superior reejuired 

Knglish : 

Must talk and read 

Understand broken English 

Works with others 

Alert-mindedncss requires! 

Slow-minded type best 

Experienced desired 


IV. Range of wages: 

Highest wage per hour 

Lowest wage per hour 

This type of specification would certainly be much more 
valuable to the adviser than either of the two preceding types. 
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A PROPOSED METHOD FOR THE COLLECTION AND DISSEMI- 
NATION OP VOCATIONAL INFORMATION IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, BASED ON THE QUESTIONNAIRE FORM OF 
JOB ANALYSIS 

1. Present practices make use of vocational information in 
book form, such as Gowin and Wheatley and Brewer’s Occupa- 
tionSy Filene’s Careers for Womeriy Weaver’s Medicine as a Profes- 
siouy and other similar material in fixed and static form. 

2. This material, because of its manner of collection and its 
static form, must necessarily soon become out-of-date, and 
therefore more or less inaccurate, and even when compiled may 
not be true for all localities. 

3. As an educative process, this method of disseminating 
vocational information leaves much to be desired. The student 
adopts much the same attitude toward a book on vocational 
information as ho would toward any other kind of book. It is 
simply another book in a long series of books. The following 
method is based upon the project method and all the values of 
that method are claimed for it: 

(а) The following outline should bo mimeographed and dis- 
tributed to classroom teachers, and then, with explanations and 
instructions, given to each student in the class, group, grade, 
or school. The students should take the outline home and, 
by establishing contacts — preferably in their own family, or 
among their neighbors or friends — collect the information called 
for on the outline. In some classes where sufficient time is 
available and the students arc mature enough, it may be well for 
the teacher to redevelop the outline with the class. 

(б) The students are then to return the outline at a specified 
time to the teacher. The teacher will collate them by voca- 
tions and send them to the office of the director of vocational 
guidance. 

(c) The director or his assistants will draw off onto a master 
sheet the information concerning one definite vocation, indicat- 
ing, if desirable, the range of certain items, such as salaries, 
length of training, etc. This should be done for all the voca- 
tions concerning which information has been collected. 

(d) These master sheets should then be mimeographed, 
put into a loose-leaf cover, and returned to the teacher, they will 
thus form a source of vocational information, to be distributed 
to the pupils by the teacher and available at any time to the 
student. 
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(«) This entire process should be gone through at least twice 
a year, in this way keeping the information up-to-date and 
gradually building up data on a variety of occupations. The 
teachers should keep the loose-leaf books and the director of 
vocational guidance should send additional leaves or new leaves 
to be substituted for discarded leaves as occasion arises. 

Job Analysis Outline to Secure Vocational Information for Use in 
Vocational Guidance in the Public Schools 


Student Date 

School (Jradc or Group 


Teacher 

I. Description of Occupation: 

(а) Common name of occupation?. 

(б) Other names, if any? 

(c) What does worker do? 


(d) Is job increasing in importance?, 
(c) Is job decreasing in importance?. 
(/) Becoming more specialized? 

(g) Becoming more localized? 

(h) Becoming more machinized?. . . . 


(i) Is it seasonal? What seasons?. . . 

(j) Do workers change often? Why ?, 


{k) Is it a stepping stone to something better?. 
If so, what? 

II. Physical Conditions’ 

(o) Inside work? 

(6) Outside work? 

(c) Temperature? 

Normal? 

Variable? 

Moist air? 

Dry air? 

Hot? 

Cold? 

(d) Ventilation: 

Good? 

Fair? 

Poor? 

Gas? 

Fumes? 

Odors? 

Dust? 

(c) Noise: 

Disturbing? 

Steady? 
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Irregular? 

No noise? 

Vibrations? 

if) Light: 

Natural? 

Artificial? 

Localized? 

Flood light? 

Dim? 

Bright? 

{g) Sanitary Conditions: 

Good? 

Poor? 

Variable? 

III. Personnel Conditions: 

(a) (^lose to other workers? 

(b) Cooperate with other workers? 

(c) Closely supervised? 

(d) Nerve strain? 

(e) Eye strain? 

(I) Hazards? 

(g) Belong to union? 

(/t) Not belong to union? 

(i) Union preferred? 

O’) Employees’ associations? 

(k) Welfare workers? 

(l) Medical service? 

IV. Personnel Reqniretncnis: 

(a) Entrance requirements: 

Age? 

Sex? 

Religion? 

Nationality? 

Height? 

Weight? 

Strength? 

Training required for entrance?. . . . 

On the job? 

In some school? 

School grade required for entrance? 
Intelligence required for entrance?. . 

Supply own tools? 

Special clothing? 

Special physical requirements? 

Special physical limitations? 
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V. Working Conditions: 

(o) Work with machinery? 

Iligh-speed? 

Automatic? 

Jigs? *. 

(6) Work with tools? 

Hand tools? 

Light? 

Heavy? 

(c) Work with materijils? 

Heavy? 

Light? 

Standardized? 

Variable? 

(d) Motions 

Simple? 

Complex? 

Fast? 

Slow? 

Repetitive? 

Rythmic?. 

Large? 

Small? 

Short-cycle? 

Large-cyclc!? 

(e) Posture: 

Sitting? 

Standing? 

Moving? 

Bending? 

Reaching? 

Variable? 

(/) Product: 

Is quantity standardized? 

Is quality standardized? 

Do quality and quantity depend entirely on worker?, 
Do quantity and quality dc|x;nd entirely on nmchine? 

Does product vary continually? 

Docs product vary occasionally? 

VI. Working Hours: 

Length of working period? 

Day work? 

Night work 

Meal hours 

Rest periods 
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Overtime? 

VacatiojiB 

Lay-offs 

Steady work? 

Rush periods. 

Slack periods 

VII. Pa!/: 

Beginning 

Median 

Maximum 

Hour, day, month, basis 

Piece work 

Bonuses 

Premiums 

Dockage 

Profit sharing 

Vacation pay 

Sick benefit 

Accident compensation 

Pensions 

VIII. Promotion and Learning Possibilities: 

Any on this job? 

Next best jobs? 

Must study for promotion? 

Evening school 

Correspondence courses 

Full-time school 

Study books or magazines 

Part-time classes 

Corporation classes 

Apprenticeship classes 

Union classes 

Training classes in plant 

How soon may promotion be expected? 

Is promotion dependent on further study? 

Is promotion dependent mainly on hard work and good behavior? 

Is promotion dependent mainly on length of service? 

IX. Labor Laws and Requirements Affecting the Job: 

Child Labor Laws 

Forbidden machines, operations 

Safety first 

Factory inspectors 

Compensation 

Accident 

Minimum wage 
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Union requirements 

Employers' association requirements 

Apprenticeship agreements 

The following job analysis card was developed and used by 
the workers of the Girls^ Vocational Adjustment Bureau of New 
York City in an endeavor to obtain information about the jobs 
that would enable the placement officer to place the individual 
more advantageously. 

Chaut 33 


(Nan* of orgtnlMtliHil 


JOB ANALYSIS 


Kind o( Bnnlnnrn 

Nnm« ol Dnpnrtmnnt^ 


Tolnl number employed, men . 
Number employed, men — 
Number employed, men 


Reiponelble for Direction ol Work of Other*? 
DoM Workor H*«* to Meet Public? . 


STANDARDS 
A. Of output - 


, , , Doe* work require nny eteeiiilv* nbllliy? 

What other Joba in your orgaalaallon lequirt almllar Iralnlnn and ability ’ 


Of eicellence— 


NAMES or MArillNES I KED- 


SCHEDULE or WORK 
A. Starling Time— c 
D. Overtlmo 


iM'b I'eilod — 


Relief Perlod- 


.. Nature la) Occailonal (bl Fiequent M Regular -tdl Number e»lr* hour* a aeeh reg.ilarly- 

t. Tim* la) Day* of Month “* *■ 

rcl Hour* ol week — 

t ONOITION8 or WORK 

Btooplng U Repetltle* O Variety f 1 


<d> Mo* la overtime paid for? 


Standing 

Sitting 

Walking 


Rearhing 

Lifting 


Nervou* Strain ) 
Phytlcal Strain IJ 


Good Ventllalloa | ] 
Good Natural Light LJ 
Good ArtIBrIal l.lgbt (.J 


Starting Wage. 
Nait Adeance-. 


D Commlaaton or Ronu* 


SDUCATIQNAb A. Orommnr School 

B. Oeneral High School □ 


Hearing— C- Sight D. Age* K 

Q C Commercial High School f.) 


D Supplameatary Training required Ideacrlbet- 


Nereanary Dealrable 


Ability to compoea good bualnea* Englltb 
Accuracy at Sgure* 

Good handvHUng 
Btonograpky 

Typing 


A. In Training Regnirnd?. 
C. Drwhotogltmnr 


A. 'OfforlnnHIoa fnr Advancement - 
Sonatun of Uhor Siapply Mote I’aed 


n 

CJ 

□ 

□ 

n 

□ 

a 

□ 

□ 

u 


Neceaeory UealrabI* 
Secretarial Training □ l.J 

Boohhoeping [J f ] 

Accounting U IJ 

What roretgn l.antung**? 


8 rof How lA>ng? 

, O. I* Work potd for during porlod of training?- 
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CONCLUSIONS 

This method of collecting and disseminating occupational 
information has been carried to the point where we feel justified 
in drawing the following conclusions: 

1. That there is available within any student body and their 
groups nearly all the information concerning occupations that 
that body itself needs, that is, that they already know or can 
find out under proper guidance that which they need to know 
concerning the occupations. 

2. That the information secured by these students through 
this project-laboratory method is much more valuable and 
reliable than that secured by any other feasible method. 

3. That there is a decided educational value in the active 
participation of the students in collecting this information. 
It has all the values of the project method, places the student in a 
real situation, and gives him a point of view that is not obtained 
by the book method followed in occupational information classes. 

4. That the students develop a real and sincere interest 
in their own projects and in the class projects as a whole. 

5. That this method, valuable as it is, should be supplemented 
by further reading, visits, etc. 

(). During the progress of this project the teacher should 
supplement the work of the students by making analyses of 
personal traits, major characteristics, educational attainments 
in terms of school subjects, physical requirements, limitations, 
etc., that are necessary for success in certain occupations, or 
that preclude any chance of success on some other occupation. 

7. That if the class in occupational information continues 
throughout the year, each student in the class should make 
several of these investigations, until he has developed a clear 
conception of the method of studying an occupation and also a 
clear method of evaluating the advantages and disadvantages, 
the requirements for entrance, opportunities for promotion and 
progress, and the varying types of rewards to be found in each 
occupation. 

8. This method provides material that is clearly within the 
grasp of the student, and, in addition, the nature of the questions 
in the outline and the method of investigation arouse the interest 
of the student and make him a part of the real situation in a way 
that merely studying a book on occupations would not do. 
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9. When the student is called upon to make reports to the 
class, it is an intensely personal matter with him. He is not 
merely reproducing cut-and-dried fact knowledge which he has 
memorized from a book, but the information which he gives to 
the class is personal to him, he appreciates its significance, and 
is anxious that the class shall likewise appreciate the value of 
what he has discovered. 

10. In general, it will be found that certain portions of the 
job analysis outline will need to be explained quite carefully to 
the class. This is particularly true of nearly all the items under 

Working Conditions.” The same may be said concerning 
“IX, Labor Laws and Requirements AfTecting the Job.” 

11. Before attempting to use this method, the teacher should 
go through the process at least once with some job with which 
he or she is not acquainted. 

CASE PROBLEM 

A Lkctuuk on the Vocations 

A request has conic from a social worker in a Ncighhorhood House on the 
lOasl Side of New York City to have sonu'onc, not an (^xpert in one vocation, 
toll a group of boys and girls having their monthly mass meeting all about 
the vocations, jiarticularly with reference to opiKjrtunities ofMai to them in 
New York City. These young people are cd Italian, Cerinfin, and Jewish 
parentage. The majority are high school .stmlents. The reiiuest 8tat(‘s 
that it is desirable that these young jicople know som(*thing of the occu- 
pations so that they shall not select the easiest road open to thmn. 

Questions 

1. What specific items of value to the adviser are given in the above? 

2. What other items would be nee(‘.s.sary for complete guidance? Tor a 
lecture on the vocations? 

3. What part of a guidance 8y.stem is this lecture on the vocations? 

4. Is the group a selected honiogeiiisjus group? If so, what factors 
functioned as selection? 

5. What type of guidance is this? 

6. What is its chief value? 

7. Draft an outline for such a lecture. 

8. What should be your attitude to such H|K)radic attempts at guidance? 

9. What level of intelligence is indicated? 

10. Which do they need most, vocational information or educational 
information? Which first? 

11. Where would you get the information you would give this group? 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION FOR THE VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ADVISER 

When organizing a system of vocational guidance for either 
large or small groups, it is absolutely necessary that the organizer 
so organize the system, and establish such contacts with outside 
agencies and with organizations in related fields, that there will 
automatically come to him all kinds of information that is neces- 
sary if his work is to be thorough and efficient. These sources 
of information may be classified under five main heads: 

1. General information and statistics. 

2. Information concerning the student. 

3. Information concerning the vocations. 

4. Information concerning educational opportunities. 

5. Legal requirements. 

These will now be developed in detail. 

I. GENERAL INFORMATION 

1. Goveniment Bulletins — Among the chief sources of general 
information are Government bulletins, such as those of the Cen- 
sus Bureau, the United States Health Service, especially the 
United States Department of Labor and its various bureaus, the 
Children's Bureau, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Women^s 
Bureau, the United States Employment Service, the United States 
Junior Employment Service. The publications of the United 
States Bureau of Education and the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education should also be read, studied, and filed. 

2. The publications of the various State Departments of Labor, 
particularly one^s own state, those of the various State Industrial 
Commissions, Minimum Wage Commissions, the State Indus- 
trial Directories, Poole’s Industrial Directory, and the publica- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor should be available. 

3. Philanthropic and Research Organizations. — Valuable infor- 
mation can be secured by having the name of the Director of 
the Guidance Bureau placed upon the mailing lists of all of the 
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above organizations and also such philanthropic and research 
organizations as the Vocational Bureau, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, the Research Department of the 
College of Education, University of California, the University of 
Wisconsin, and other similar institutions. There are also a 
number of philanthropic organizations, such as the White-Wil- 
liams Foundation, Philadelphia; the Employment Service for 
Juniors, New York City; the Schmidlapp Bureau, Cincinnati; the 
National Committee of Bureaus of Occupations, New York City; 
and The National Child Labor Committee, New York City — 
all of whose publications furnish valuable information of a gen- 
eral character to the workers in this field. 

It is not enough that these publications be obtained. The 
organizer of a g\iidance system should index and file all publica- 
tions received. Such bulletins as the above are practically 
valueless unless they are classified, indexed, and filed in such 
manner that the information they contain is readily available when 
occasion requires. In fact, it is much better to cut out pages and 
file them under a topical index than merely to store away the 
bulletins on shelves. 

II. CONCERNING THE STUDENT 

1. The school attendance department in large systems, or the 
superintendent’s office in smaller systems, should be able to 
furnish the vocational guidance adviser such information as 
the total number of pupils of a certain age, Arhere they are located 
by grades and by schools, the total number of pupils of a certain 
age in a certain grade, whether a certain student is regular or 
irregular in attendance, the ages of all students, places of birth, 
races, nationalities, progress in school, their addresses, their 
school history, the occupation of the parents, statistics of the 
family, record of any delinquencies, etc. 

If the school attendance department cannot furnish the above 
information, then it becomes necessary for the director of voca- 
tional guidance to collect it or develop some source or method 
whereby it may be obtained. In many of the smaller school 
systems it may be a good plan if the person in charge of the 
guidance system is also in charge of the attendance, census, 
record, truancy department and, provided they are sufficiently 
trained, in charge of the research department. Many small- 
city and town systems will not be able to maintain a full-time 
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director of guidance and in such eases a combination of posi- 
tions is advisable. 

2. The school census, which, in most states and cities is taken 
each year under the School Law, should furnish the guidance 
adviser such facts as the total number of children of school age, 
the total number of children of a certain age, the total number 
in a certain district, the total number of children with parents 
earning their living at certain occupations, whether their parents 
arc living or dead, who their legal guardians are, whether they 
have step-parents. It should also furnish the total number of 
children by sex, by color, or by nationality, for any age or locality. 

A well-kept or well-organized attendance department and an 
efheient school census are of great value to the vocational 
guidance department. If these services are not well organized 
and efficient, then it becomes a problem for the director of voca- 
tional guidance to develop and prove the necessity for this 
information and find some means of obtaining it. 

3. Information Obtained from the Teachers* Grades. — At 
the present time the scientific methods in education, particularly 
in the field of educational statistics, leave us feeling quite skepti- 
cal concerning the validity or reliability of teachers’ grades in 
general, and of certain teachers’ grades and of certain subject 
grades in particular. 

Concerning this question. Dr. Fretwell says: 

In this study, academic success in the first year of tlie Junior High 
School was more successfully predicted by a group of standardized tests 
than by all previous school marks, or age, or teachers’ estimates.^ 

However, this is neither the time nor the place to go into dis- 
cussion of the reliability of teachers’ grades. It is sufficient for 
us to recognize the value in guidance of a teacher’s mark given 
to a certain student as a measure of ability in a list of school 
subjects, such as reading, spelling, grammar, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, history, shop, drawing, penmanship, etc. The difficulty 
comes when studying the marks given to the same pupil in various 
subjects by various teachers. We have no means of knowing 
whether or not these teachers are using the same scales, criteria, 
or standards for measuring the quality of the work, or whether 
or not they are attempting to conform to the normal curve of dis- 

^^Fretweli., E. K., *1 Stiuiy in Educational Prognosis, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. See also. Starch, D., Educational 
Measurements, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1916, pp. 3-15. 
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tribution of marks. This serious difficulty is, of course, in a l:ir>(e 
measure obviated if the grades given to the student arc based 
upon the results of standardized achievement tests, such as th(' 
Courtis Arithmetic Tests, the Ayres or Thorndike Handwriting 
Scale, the Van Wagenen History Scales, Thorndike Spelling 
Scales, or the approximately two hundred similar achievement 
tests of varying degrees of validity. 

4. Teachers’ Estimates. — Although they should be obtained, 
little significance should be attached to kachers* ct<ti mates on 
behavior, deportment, reliability, industriousness, initiative, 
neatne.ss, or effort. No scale has been established for tlu^se, 
and an individual might rpiite conceivably l>e relial)le and indus- 
trious in some one thing but (luite unreliable in anot her, depeiuling 
upon his interests in, and attitude toward, the particular thing 
concerning which his reliability and industriousness are being 
estimated. The same might well be said about the ot her vaguer 
items commonly found on the usual teacher’s n»|>ort card. 

6. The teachers* impressions, then, should be collected, 
but not accepted, as of great importance. It has l)een proved 
beyond doubt that teachers are poor judge's of intelligence, that 
their impressions of effort and industriousness arcj based ('ntirely 
from the results accomplished rather than the (iffort put forth; 
in fact, they have no means of judging the effort oxce[)t by the 
results obtained. 

Likewise, a teacher’s impre.ssions of perseuiality an* of little 
value. We have no generally accepte<l definition of personality, 
neither have we any standardiz(*d and accept(‘d measure of 
personality. If a group of 25 teachers W(*re ask(‘il to define 
personality, to analyze the elements which nuike up an individ- 
ual’s personality, and then to arranges a scale of personality of 
20 people with whom they wen? all accpiainted, in the order of 
degree of personality, it would be found that then.* is no common 
denominator concerning personality in the minds of any consider- 
able group of teachers. 8o, while this information should be 
collected, it should not be taken too seriously. 

6. Psychological Examinations. The information obtained 
from psychological examinations is of much more importance. 
These psychological examinations should l»e given first of all to 
groups, by means of some of the* standardized group intelligence 
tests. These tests should then be followed up by individual 
intelligence tests, given to those who have made low scores in 
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the group intelligence tests. All pupils should then be classified 
according to one of the following classifications: 

Table XXIX. — Terman’s Classification* 

I.Q. = Intelligence Quotient 1104- = Superior 

Intelligence Quotient 1004- =» Above normal 

Intelligence Quotient 90 -100 = Normal 
Intelligence Quotient 80 - 90 » Dull 
Intelligence Quotient 70 - 80 « Border-line 
Intelligence Quotient 50 - 70 = Moron 
Intelligence Quotient 20 - 50 = Imbecile 
Intelligence Quotient below 20 = Idiot 
Intelligence Quotient below 70 = Definite feebleminded. 

Table XXX. — Classification op American Association for the 
Study of the Feebleminded 
M.A. * Mental Age 7-12 Morons 
Mental Age 2- 7 Imbeciles 
Mental Age below 2 Idiots 

Table XXXI. — Army Alpha Classification* 

Score (not I.Q.) =» 135-212 = Mark A = Very sufierior 

Score (not I.Q.) =* 105-134 = Mark B = Superior 

Score (not I.Q.) = 75-104 ==» Mark C4' — High average 

Score (not I.Q.) =» 45- 74 =» Mark C = Average 

Score (not I.Q.) = 25- 44 ~ Mark C— = Low average 

Score (not I.Q.) =» 1,5- 24 = Mark D = Inferior 

Score (not I.Q.) = 0- 14 = Mark D— = Very inferior 

Table XXXII. — Kuhlmann’.s Classification* 

I.Q. 1754- = Precocious 

I.Q, 150-174 = Very 8uj)erior 
I.Q. 125-149 = Superior 
I.Q. 115-124 =3 Very bright 
I.Q. 105-114 — Bright 
I.Q. 95-104 * Average 
I.Q. 85- 94 - Dull 
I.Q. 75- 84 =■ Border-line 
I.Q. 50- 74 = Morons 
I.Q. 25- 49 = Imbeciles 
I.Q. 0- 24 =. Idiots 

* See TermaNi L. M,, The Measurement oj Inlelligencef Houghton Mifilin 
Company, New York, 1916. 

* See Yoakum and Yerkbs, Army Mental Tests, Henry Holt & Company, 
New York, 1920, p.l7. 

* Kuhlmann, F., a Handbook of Mental Tests, Warwick and York, Balti- 
more, Md., 1922. 
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Halley gives the following percentage distribution of I.Q.'s 
for 2,030 children. 

Table XXXIII. — Halley’s Percentage Distribution op Intelligence 
Quotients* 

I.Q. =s 150-159 =» Percentage of pupils = 0.2 

I.Q. « 140-149 * Percentage of pupils “ 1.0 

I.Q. « 130-139 = Percentage of pupils « 4.0 

I.Q. =* 120-129 =s Percentage of pupils » 11.4 

I.Q. = 110-109 = Percentage of pupils =22.9 

I.Q. = 100-109 = Percentage of pupils =26.3 

I.Q. = 90- 99 = Percentage of pupils = 19.7 

I.Q. = 80- 89 = Percentage of pupils = 8.9 

I.Q. = 70- 79 = Percentage of pupils = 4.0 

I.Q. = 60- 69 = Percentage of pupils = 1.4 

I.Q. = 50- 59 = Percentage of pupils = 0.5 


The M.A,, I.Q., A.Q., E.Q . — By using in formulas the results 
of these psychological tests with the results of achievement or 
subject tests the following quotients and ages may be obtained:* 


M.A. = Mental age as indicated by the test score 
M.A, Mental age 


I.Q. = 


S.Q. 


A.Q. = 
E.Q. = 


C.A. Chronological age 

S.A. _ Subject age 

C.A, ~ Chronological age 
E.A. Educational age 
M.A. "" Mental age 
A.Q. Accomplishment quotient 

I.Q. Intelligence quotient 


= Intelligence quotient 
= Subject quotient 
= Accomplishment quotient 

Efficiency quotient 


Note. — For a description of the methotls used in finding the A. A., or 
anatomical age, see Prescott, A. D., The Determination of Anatomical Age 
in School Children and Its Relation to Mental Development, Scries 1, No. 5, 
Studies in ICducational Psychology and Ivluoational Measurement, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., July, 1923. 


7. The medical department of the schools should furnish 
valuable information to the vocational guidance adviser. It 
should have on file a record of the jibysical limitations and defects 


•See Halley, C. E., “Mental Tests for School Use,” Bull., 17, No. 28, 
University of Illinois, Champaign, 111. 

• See Stbbbins and Peckhtein, “Quotients I.E. and A,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, vol. xiii, No. 7, Oct., 1922. Also, MacPhail, A. H., 
“The Correlations between the I.Q. and the A.Q.” School and Society, 
vol. xvi, No. 412, November 18, 1922. Also, Murdock, R., “The Accom- 
plishment Quotient: Finding It and Using It,” Teachers College Record, 
vol. xxiii. May, 1922. 
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of all studcnts—also their health records. If this information is 
not already on file or up-to-date, it should be obtained by sending 
the students to the medical or health department, with a request 
for examination. The medical department should also be able 
to give information concerning the sex habits of any student, 
and in many cases will be able to make, or have made, a psychiat- 
ric examination and report on students sent to them. 

8. The school nurse is a valuable aid to the vocational guid- 
ance counselor, especially if she makes visits to the students' 
homes. She can give information concerning the home condi- 
tions and personal habits which in many case will prove to be the 
solution of many a perplexing problem. 

9. The Visiting Teacher. — A goodly proportion of school 
systems now have a visiting teacher or home visitor.^ They arc 
of valuable assistance to the vocational guidance department, 
'fhey can furnish the vocational guidance adviser with informa- 
tion concerning the home conditions, family relationships, mental 
attitudijs, physical environment, psychological environment, and 
economic conditions of students. 

10. The Associated Charities. — If the city is large enough, it 
will have the Associated Charities, and possibly the Council of 
Social Agencies, with a Confidential Exchange. In many cases 
these organizations can furnish information about the family and 
the environment of particular students which is extremely 
valuable. 

11. Questionnaire Survey. — Another source of valuable infor- 
mation is revealed by the questionnaire survey. A mimeo- 
graphed sheet should be given to all pupils in a certain school, 
in a certain grade or locality, or to students of a certain age, 
asking for such items of information as whether or not they earn 
money outside of school; if so, how; what do they do with it; 
what they do in the summer time; what books are being read 
outside of school work; what form of recreation is being partici- 
pated in; what are their vocational choices, and other similar 
information. 

12. Research. — The vocational guidance adviser personally, 
or by means of committees, should always have under way some 
form of research work. He should keep in close contact with 
juvenile courts, make studies of particular cases, and do research 

^ See The Visiting Teacher in the United States^ Public Education Asso- 
ciation, New York, June, 1921. Also, 2nd cd., July, 1923. 
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work in regard to juvenile occupations, street trades, sununer 
employment, etc. 

13. Superintendent’s Report. — Another valuable soxireo of 
information is the report of the superintendent of schools. 
Charts, diagrams, and tables should be developed from the 
figures in the preceding years’ reports. This type of research 
is both valuable and tremendously interesting. 

14. Factory inspectors will many times be able to furnish 
information of considerable value. ’Fhey will always be found 
willing and anxious to coo]>erate with the vocational guidance 
adviser. The adviser should make a practice of s])ending a day or 
two several times a year visiting jdaces of emidoyment with the 
factory inspector. 

15. Wage Commissions. — The reports of the State ^linimum 
Wage Commissions, especially in regard to rulings, regulations, 
and decisions on special cases. 

16. Industrial Commissions. The hearings and n'ports of the 
State Industrial (’ornmissions also furnish valuable information. 

III. SOURCES OF INFORMATION CONCERNING THE VOCATIONS 

1. Vocational Education Surveys. A most valuable source of 

information concerning the general phase's of vocations, trades, 
occupations, and jobs are the vocational education surveys 
that have been and are being made, .such as those of Mifine- 
apolis; St. Paul; Richmond; Indianapolis; New York City; 
Cleveland; Cary, Indiana; Denver; Evansville, Indiana; Phila- 
delphia; New Orleans; Cincinnati; Wilmington; etc. 

2. Magazines. — Some of tlie.se surveys are out of jirint, but 
others are being made and are noted and reported on in current 
educational magazines, such as the Vocalioml Educxilion Maga- 
zinCf published by J. H. Lippimmtt C’ompany, Philadelphia; 
Industrial Education, publi.shed by the Manual Arts Pn^ss, 
Peoria, Illinois; Indnstrud Arts Magazine, published by tlui 
Bruce Publishing C’ompany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Industrial 
Management, published by the Engineering Publishing (’ompany. 
New York City. 

3. Books. — Other sources of information concerning the job 
are to l)e found in books, such as Occupations by Cowin and 
Wheatley,® and other similar books, a list of which will l>c found 

• Gowin and Wheatley, Occujmtions, revised by Brewer, J. M., Ginn 
and Company, New York, 1923, 441 pp. 
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in a Guide to the Study of Occupations by Frederick J. Allen, » and 
in Appendix C of this book. 

4. Government Publications.— The publications of the United 
States Department of Labor are valuable, particularly those of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The Department has already 
issued a number of bulletins devoted entirely to descriptions of 
occupations, conditions of work, wages, and hours of work. The 
Monthly Labor RevieWy published monthly by the Department 
of Labor, is a valuable source of reference. Their Occupational 
Index should be in the office of every vocational guidance adviser. 

6. The Bureau of the United States Census will furnish not 
only valuable information concerning the job, but also valuable 
statistics concerning workers. This can be found in Volume IV, 
Occupation Statistics of the Fourteenth Census. Other valuable 
data concerning wage earners will be found in the Index to 
Occupations y the Statistical Abstract of the United States , the 
Abstract of Census of Manufacturer Sy and other similar publica- 
tions of the Bureau of the Census. 

6. Labor union officials are valuable sources of information. 
Their business agents or secretaries will willingly give information 
upon the union regulations concerning the number of apprentices 
in certain trades and the openings for apprentices. The union 
publications, such as the American Federationist and the annual 
reports of the Committee on Education of the Americayi Federation 
of Labor, frequently give information which it would take many 
hours of arduous labor to compile. 

7. Emplojrment Agencies. — The various kinds of employment 
agencies are valuable sources of information concerning the jobs. 
These agencies may be classified as: (1) Federal and State, who 
do general employment work with a rather low grade of labor. 
(2) Private employment agencies, which usually do a specialized 
business, the commonest type being the placing of women 
domestic workers. Another kind of specialized agency specializes 
in cooks and waitresses for restaurant and hotel work. Still 
another type places workers in business offices. In some cities 
there are so-called Vocational Bureaus,^' which specialize in 
placing college women. These usually hold a membership in 
the National Committee on Bureaus of Occupations. (3) The 

* Allen, F. J., A Guide to the Study of OccupaHone, a selected critical 
bibliography of the^common occupations, Harviud University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1921. 
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employment agencies established by large concerns, such as the 
United States Steel Corporation, the Ford Motor Company, 
the Standard Oil Company, etc. (4) The business agents of 
various unions who act as employment officers. And, finally (5) 
the employment managers of various concerns, who arc located 
at the plants in which they are employed. 

8. The State Industrial Directory, if one is published, will 
furnish names, addresses, number of employees, etc., of all 
industrial firms within the state. 

9. The Children’s Bureau. — The i)ul)lications of the Unitwl 
States Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor, Washington, D. 
C., will furnish complete informat ion concerning Child Labor Laws. 

10. The Woman’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor 
issues many valuable reports on the work of women and girls. 

11. The Federal Board. — The bulletins of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, Washington, 1). C., contain many 
analyses of jobs and occupations. 

12. The United States Public Health Service publishes 
valuable data concerning occupational diseases and hazards. 

IV. INFORMATION CONCERNING EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

p]very guidance adviser shall have readily available up-to-date 
information concerning all sorts of opportunities for further 
education. These of)portunities should be analyzed under the 
following heads: (1) requirements for entrance, such as age, sex, 
nationality, educational requirements, physical requirements, 
examinations of all kinds; (2) fees, registration, and tuition; 
(3) costs of books, tools, materials, etc.; (4) length of training 
period; (5) location of school or class, vie. 

These educational opportunities may be classified under the 
following heads: 

1. Public school opportunities, such as vocational schools 
and classes, part-time and continuation schools, cooperative 
courses, evening classes, opportunity classes, etc. 

2. Private philanthropic schools, such jis Y. M. C. A., Y. W. 
C. A., Y. M. H. A., K. of C., settlement houses, etc. 

3. Private-profit schools, such as business colleges, auto- 
mechanics schools, art schools, music schools, etc. 

4. Technical schools such as ('arnegie Technical Institute, 
Armour Institute, or Pratt Institute. 

6. Professional schools of Law, Medicine, Theology, Dentistry, 
Engineering, etc. 
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6. Academic colleges, both public and private, such as Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, the great western State Universities, the smaller 
colleges, and the sectarian colleges. 

7. School Directors. “Patterson's Directory of Schools and 
Sargent's Handbook will be helpful in this field; and the United 
States Bureau of Education's Educational Directory and Statistics 
of Private High Schools and Academies issued yearly can be 
obtained free of charge from the Commission of Education at 
Washington.'® 

8. Catalogs. — A file of catalogs of these various schools should 
be made available to students. 

V. LEGAL REQUIREMENTS 

1. Legislation.—Every vocational guidance adviser should be 
thoroughly familiar with all legal requirement and legislation 
concerning child labor/' including Federal, State, and city 
legislation, laws, rulings, requirements, exceptions, and decisions, 
and also those concerning any particular industry, trade, or 
occupation. 

2. The school code of the state and city, and the regulations 
of the State Board of Education and local Board of Education 
regarding working permits, employment certificates, vacation 
permits, and home permits furnish information with which the 
vocational guidance adviser must be thoroughly acquainted. 

3. The State and City Factory Inspection Departments will 
furnish information concerning prohibited occupations, permis- 
sive occupations, forbidden machines, prohibited operations, legal 
hours of work, minimum wages, apprenticeship regulations, etc. 

4. The State Department of Labor will furnish information 
concerning the minimum wage, hours, conditions of work, work- 

See Educational 0 pportutdlivs of Greater Boston, Prospect Union Edu- 
cational Exchange, ]lo.ston, Mass., 1924. Directory of Trade, Industrial 
and Art Schools— Greater Netv York, Henry Street Settlement, New York, 
1909. Directory of the Trades and Occupations Taught in the Day and Evening 
Schools of Greater New York, Henry Street Settlement, New York, 1916. 
Goldsmith, E. B., Opportunities for Vocational Training in New York City, 
Vocational Service for Juniors, New York, 1922. Hirsch, W. F., Educa- 
tional Work of the Young Men's Christian Association, Bull., No. 7, U. S. 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., 1923. Educational Work of the 
K. W. C. A., Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1923. 
Hurt, H. W., The College Blue Book, The College Blue Bx)k Company, 
Chicago, 111., 1924. 

“ See Child Labor Facts, National Child Labor Committee, New York, 
1924. 
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men’s compensation, welfare regulations, accidents, prohibited 
occupations, and hours. 

The organizer and administrator of guidance systems will find 
that comparatively little time given to developing sources of 
information will bring returns which will more than outweigh 
the effort required, most of the effort being to get on the mailing 
lists of the above agencies and to file properly the material when 
it is received. 

CASE PROBLEM^* 

How Many Childuen in the United States Aue at Wouk? 

“In the United States in 1920 over one inillion (1,000,858) children from 
10 to 15 years of age, inclusive, were reix)rted hy census enumerators as 
engaged in gainful occupations." This number was approximately one- 
twelfth of the total number (12,502,582) of children of the ages in the entirci 
country. The number of child workers from 10 to 18 years of age, incluaivi*, 
was 378,063. The census does not re]K)rt the nuinlxT of working children 
under 10 years of age, but it is known that such ehililn'ii are employed in 
large numbers in agriculture, and in smaller numbers in many other occu- 
pations, such as street trading, dome.stic service, and industrial home work." 


Tahle XXXIV.— Oreui'ATioNK of ('hildhkn «y Aok (luonrs, 1920 



ChiKlrcn from 10 to 

1 f) ycara of nnv, 
inclumivc 

Cliildrcn from 10 to 

13 yeam of age, 
inoluMive 

Occupation 

Nuinlwr 

IVr r< nt 

diNtrihu* 

tion 

NumU-r 

Per cent 
ilintribu* 
tion 

Total 

1 ,090,858 

1(K).0 

378,063 

1(K).0 

Agriculture, forestry, and ani- 
mal husbandry 

617,309 

61 0 

328,958 

87.0 

Farm laborers (home farm) 

.569,821 

53.7 


C) 

Farm laborers (working out ) 

63,990 

6,0 


(') 

0.2 

Extraction of minerals 

7,191 

0.7 

617 

Manufacturing and mechanical 
industries 

185,337 

17.5 

9,473 

2.5 

Transportation 

18,912 

1.8 

1,899 

0.5 

Trade 

63,368 

6.0 

17,213 

4.6 

Public service (not elsewhere 
classified) 

1,130 

0.1 

153 

{*) 

Professional service 

3,165 

0.3 

621 

0.2 

Domestic and personal service . . 

r>4,00t) 

5.1 

12,172 

3.2 

Clerical occupations 

80,140 

7.6 

6,927 

1.8 


1 Figures not yet available. • Leas than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

See Bulleiin, “Child Labor in the United States," United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, pp. 4, 5, 7, 9. 
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Table XXXV.— Per Cent op Children Engaged in Gainful Occupa- 
tions, BY 8ex, 1920‘* 



Children from 10 to 15 yean of age, 
incliuive 

, 

Total 

Engaged in gainful 
occupations 



Both sexes 

12,502,582 

Number 

1,060,858 

Per cent 

8.5 

Male 

6,294,985 

714,248 

11.3 

Female 

6,207,597| 

1 

346,610 

5.6 


States. — In Mississippi more than one-fourth of all the children from 
10 to 15 years of a^e were at work; in Alabama and in South Carolina, 24 
per cent; in Georgia, 21 per cent; and in Arkansas, 19 per cent. Of the 
New England States, Hho<lc Island had the largest proportion of children 
from 10 to 15 years of age, 13 per cent, “employed in gainful occupations.” 
Except in the South no other state has so large a percentage of employed 
children as this. When all occupations are taken into account, the pro- 
portion of children at work is much larger in the South than in any other 
section of the country; but when non-agricultural occupations alone are 
considered the proportion is considerably larger than New England and for 
the Middle Atlantic States, and .slightly larger for the East North Central 
States — Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin — than for any one of 
the three southern geographic divisions. 

Cities. — Among cities with 100,000 or moie inhabitants the following have 
10 per cent or more of their child population 10 to 15 years of age, inclusive, 
at work: Fall River, 18 per cent; New Bedford, 17 per cent; Reading, 13 
per cent; Atlanta, Providence, and Paterson, 12 per cent; Trenton, 11 per 
cent; New Orleans, Milwaukee, and St. Ix)uis, 10 ])er cent. 

Questions 

1. Is it a really bad thing to have children le.ss than 14 years of age 
work? What is it that we object to? 

2. Is it desirable that they should be taught to work; its meaning; its 
responsibilities; its dignity? When? Why? How? 

3. Do we really teach them to work in our schools? 

4. What is the difference between work, play, drudgery, labor? 

5. The 1910 Census was taken April 15; the 1920 Census was taken January 
1. Would that fact affect the figures at all? Which sets? In what way? 

0. In which of the H groups reported do we find the worst child labor 
conditions? 

7. In which group can vocational guidance be most effective and of most 
service? 

8. In what states is the need for vocational guidance the greatest? 
Which states offer the best opportunities? 

From the Fourteenth Census of the United States Popuhlion, 1920, p. 5. 
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9. Why do the ten cities named have such a large percentage of cliild 
labor? Are the industrial managers to blame? The school managers? 
The home managers? The social managers? The consumers? The 
children? 

10. List the remedies. Which is most im|X)rtant? Which should be 
applied first? What problems will arise as a result of the n'lncdies? How 
long will it take to remedy the situation? 

CASE PROBLEM 

Table XXX VI. — Registrations in New York State Kmploymknt 
Offices 

The Industrial Bulletin, Volume III, December, 19211, issued monthly by 
the Industrial Commissioner of New York State, Albany, on page 70 prints 
a table from which the following is adapted: 


Industry and locality 


Number of workers 
regist creel for each 
100 places open 


Oct., 192:i ; Oct., 1922 


Industries or occupations: 

Agriculture 

Building and construction 

Casual workers 

(Simmon laborers (other than casual workers) 

Clerical 

Domestic and personal service 
Hotels, restaurants, and institution.s 

Manufacturing 

Professional and technical: 

Transportation and public utilities 
Trade, wholesale and retail 
Miscellaneous 


Cities: 

Albany 

Binghamton — 

Buffalo 

Dunkirk 

Elmira 

New York City 

Rochester 

Syracuse 


102.4 

82.8 

100.7 

120.7 

9 S .2 

79.3 

9 S .2 

74.3 

20 H .0 

221.0 

91.8 

82.3 

105.2 

111.4 

u : i .5 

10 G .4 

120.8 

i 79.9 

98.9 i 

! 93.0 

115.7 1 

1 132.4 


137.4 

131.0 

120.8 

104.7 

71.0 

80.1 

71.2 

108.1 

100.2 

101.0 

92.0 

99.0 ! 

108.2 

128.0 i 

118.4 


Notb. — h&m than 100 pUe«t open in profeMdonnl end iechnicel work. 
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Questions 

1. In what definite ways might the above monthly tabulation be of value 
to the vocational guidance adviser? 

2. In what definite ways might it influence the vocational advice given to 
certain groups or individuals? 

3. What particular types of people generally apply for work at state 
employment offices? What particular types do not apply? 

4. Which types of people most need Itelp at state employment offices? 

5. Choose and discuss two outstanding items in the above table that are 
of interest and value to the vocational guidance adviser. 


CASE PROBLEM 


Tahle XXXVII. — Industrial Fatalitie.s in New York State (March, 

1924) 

On page 159, Induslrial Bidlelin^ Volume III, No. 7, issued April, 1924, 
by the Industrial Commissioner of New York State at Albany, New York, 
the following data are presented: 


Nmnbor of douthu, chuho 


Total, stnto 


VtshicU's 

Stenni and electric rnilwHya. 

Automobiles 

Wsfcons 

Other 

Fulls 

From ladders und scuiTold.s . . 

From other elevations 

Down stairs 

On level 

From windows 

Other 

Hoistins apparatus 

Elevators 

Others 

flaiidlinii objects 

Strain in handlinic 

Struck by objects handled . . . 

Explonions, electricity burns. . . 

Explosions 

Burns 

Electricity 

Power-working machines 

Poisonous subetanoes 

Prime movers 

Power transmission apiMiratus . 

Falling objects 

Stepping on or striking objects 

Drowning 

Miscellaneous 

Indefinite 



Total 


166 
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Table XXXVII. — {Continued) 


Number of deaths in each industry 


I Total, state 


Stone, clay, and glass . 

Metals 

Wood 

leather and rubbt'r 

Chemicals 

Paper 

Printing 

Textiles 

Clothing 

Food 

Construction 

Transportation 

Ihtblic utilities 

Trade 

St'rvice 

Mining 

ARricuIture 

Public employment 
Not reported 


All industries 


8 

24 

4 

7 

8 
4 
A 
4 
3 
U 

22 

22 

12 

13 

17 

1 

3 

2 


The number of industrial tieaths as reported to the State Department 
of Labor for the month of March was 100, a hi^h mark for the current 
calendar year and a marked increase over the figures rejHirled for the 
preceding three months. For the months of December, January, and 
February 134, 133, and 121 fatalities respectively were shown. 

Except for hoisting apparatus, each of the major groups of tlie clasHifica- 
tion as to cause of accitlent shows an increase over the figun^ of the preceding 
month. 

The most striking increase in the fatality frecpiency was found in the class 
of handling objects. 3'he 10 deaths rcport(‘<l here for the month of March is 
the greatest number shown since the compilation of monthly fatality figures, 
beginning in October, 1023. Most of these occurred in the New York (.'ity 
district and can be definitely ascribcil to the increase in building oiierations 
in that district. 

Falls from windows, all of them involving window cleaners employed 
in the New York City district, exacted a toll of tlirec lives. The only 
other previous report made for tin's class was for the month of XovembcT, 
1023. 

Most of the elevator accidents Nv<;rc cause<l by persons being caught 
between the elevator and a landing. 

The causes of industrial fatalitie.s, cla.ssified by coinpen.sation districts 
reix>rtcd for March, 1024, were as follows; 

f)f the five deaths tlue to pfiisonous substances or occupational disc^ase, 
one life was claimed by each of the following industries: leather, painting, 
brass, dyes, and chemicals. One fatality resulted fmrn sarcoma of the 
knee joint contracted by a clerical worker 18 years old, who habitually 
closed his desk with his knee. 

There were two deaths by drowning. One was that of an aged watchman 
who fell off a dock. The other resulted from a fall into a rtiservoir. 

An investigation of the ages of the employees who died during Manrh 
as a result of industrial accidents shows that 50 of them were over 50 years 
of age. The members of this group, it was found, were engaged in sub- 
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stantially the same occupations os those of other ages and were distributed 
throughout the industries in the same proportions. 

Two fatalities were reported for boys 16 years of age. Both were caused 
by falls down elevator shafts. In one case the deceased operated the elevator, 
while in the other the boy was a passenger. 

The distribution of fatalities in the industry divisions shows increases 
throughout, except for a few minor groups. 

The most striking increase was found in the metals group, where a new 
high mark was established. 

Public utilities also established a record by reporting 12 fatalities where 
the previous maximum had been 5. 

Although construction shows an increase of only one over the month 
of February, 18 of the 22 fatalities were reported by the New York district. 

Questions 

1. Of what particular value is such information as this to the guidance 
advisor? 

2. In which two divisions of a complete guidance system would these 
data and items be of most value? 

3. In which particular schools and classes would they be of most value? 

4. If you decided to use this information as it came to you every month, 
describe in detail the special methods and devices you might use in pre- 
senting this material. 

5. What particular benefits in the way of results would you expect? 

6. Which type of person is most apt to get injured? 

7. Which type of worker is most apt to get injured? 

CASE PROBLEM 

SKLF-SUPPOItT IN CoLLK(JK 

In the February 2 issue of the Saturday Evening Pouf, Mr. Howard 
Bnibacker presented the following: 

“ Jn response to an impiiry the authorities of al)out 175 educational insti- 
tutions have been able to furnish figures, or at least careful estimates, of 
the number of students who arc .supporting themselves, in whole or some 
substantial part, by remunerative work. These rctunis, though frankl}'” 
incomplete, cover all kinds of colleges, large and small, public and private, 
academic and technical, men’s, women’s and coeducational; they are from 
almost every state in the Union and represent an enrolment of 225,000 
students. 

“The percentage of students reixjrted as partially or wholly self-support- 
ing in the various colleges nins the whole gamut from nothing to all, and 
the total thus indicated is almost exactly 100,000. If this proportion of 
44 per cent holds true for all colleges and universities, and normal and 
professional schools, the total number of students who are working their 
passage, partially or wholly, would be well over 200,000. 

“No, the self-supporting student isn't lonely any more. He isn’t lonely 
at Yale, for he is one-third of the student body; or at Princeton, where he 
is one-quarter. He is half of the University of Chicago, 60 per cent of the 
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University of California and of the College of the City of New York. He is 
68 per cent of the University of Washington and 83 per cent of Tufts. 
Sometimes loneliness, if there is any, must be on tlie other foot. 

These figures do not include vacation wtirk. Every st*lUsup|X)rting 
student works in the summer, of course; but the inquiry relates only to 
working during term time. 

‘‘What are some of these jobs? How is it possible for 200,000 students 
to earn while they learn? In your cultured, old-school manner you jusk, 
‘How do they get that way? Waiting on table 1 suppose.’ 

“Yes, that is still the commonest and most important of all n)ad8 — if 
not to affluence, at least to regular meals. 

“Then there are the endless variations upon the commissary idea — 
managing eating clubs and boarding tables, working in public grill rooms 
and restaurants, cooking, dishwashing, peeling potatoes, running footl stands, 
making the round of dormitories at night with baskets of edibles. 

“ W'c find students gainfully employed in such varigated forms of physical 
culture, as snow .shoveling, coal heaving, baggage smashing, raking lawns, 
clipping hedges, barbering, bootblacking, setting up pins in bowling alleys, 
and repairing bicycles. One fellow was a chaulTuur, anot her a Ininplighter, a 
third a postal clerk. An Ohio fellow took care of a chn)nic invalid, living 
and studying at the sick man’s house. A Harvard A. M. began his academic 
career in another college by working in a rock (piarry thr(‘o hours every 
morning. A New York University student bought a ladder and a pail and 
worked up a window-cleaning bu.siness until he had 60 steady customc*rs at 
an average price of 30 cents a window. Anot her chap got a vac\ium cleaner 
and personally conducted it all over town. A couple of Amhcmt l)oys at 
last accounts had lucrative employment digging graves, no <loubt sjKjuting 
appropriate passages from Hamlet as they worked. \ good angel to Iowa 
hou.scwivcs was the lad who came around in the fall prepared to take down 
screens and put up storm sashes. He got the same job with reverse 
English in the spring. 'I'wo boy.s in Dubmpie University worked on alter- 
nate nights in the baggage room of a rnilioad .statiofi, doing the heavy part 
of their .sleeping on their nights olT. 

“Watchmen, janitors, lifesavers, paper carriers, farm, shop and railroad 
workers — an Ohio \Ne.slcyan boy holmoljbed on Saturday with a truck 
farmer, getting $2.50 and a fine dinner free. A Harvard junior reported 
working at five jobs simultaneously, chiefly of a clerical nature, with a t-otal 
net income of $1,350 for the college year. 

“Colleges of agriculture furni.sh no end of work for their students in 
fields, orchards, and dairy barns. Smietimes these jobs arc so close to the 
curriculum that it is almost like getting pai<l to study ones lessons. A 
freshman at Rutgers had to milk eight to ten test cows a day and do general 
bam keeping for his lodging and 25 cents an hour, and he paid his entire 
way through school with that and similar jobs.” 

Questions 

1. Of what value is this information to the guidance adviser? 

2. In what particular case groups would it be of special value? Por what 
special individuals? 
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3. Would you give it to all students in all classes? All students of certain 
♦d.isses? Limit its use to certain individuals? Why? 

4. If you were advising in a college or high school, what would you do 
about this entire question of self-support? What attitude would you take? 
What regulations formulate? What machinery devise? What records 
keep? What relationship consider? Surveys make? 

CASE PROBLEM 

Phess Reports op Business Activities 

The following three items were clipped on the same day (June 10, 1924): 

Decline in Building 

‘‘ May building record for the 36 Eastern States showed a decline, accord- 
ing to F. W. Dodge Corporation. Total May building contiacts in these 
3() States (which include about seven-eighths of the total constniction 
activity of the country) amounted to $4 19, 272, (KK). Decrease from April, 
1924, and from May, 1923, 13 per cent, 'lotal constnn'tion started from 
.lanuary 1 to June 1, 1924, amounted to $1,934,240,000, an unprecedented 
figure, being an increase of 1 1 per cent over the same period in 1923. Con- 
templated new work re|K)rted in May, 1924, amounted to $574,639,000, 
winch was 5 per cent less than the amount r(‘i)orte(l in .\pril, 1924, and 
10 per cent less than the amount reixirted in May, 1923.” 

InCHEAHE in 5- AND lO-CENT StoRB SaLES 

“ 'riiore has been no slowing down in the progress of tlie important so-called 
5- and lO-cent stores since the beginning of the year. Sal(*s have continued 
to increa.se, last month having been the best May on record for all of the 
big compani(*s, according to pre.ss reixirts. 

“ The combiiuxl sales in May of the four largest systems: E. W. Woolworth 
(k)mpany, S. S. Kre.sge Company. S. H. Kress & C'ompany and McC’rory 
Stores Corjroration, totaled $29,211,484, an increase of $3,523,011, or 13}4 
per cent over the same month of 1923. La.st year, in turn, retiorted an 
increase of $4,158,518, or 19 per cent. How rapid has been the growth of 
chain stores can be appreciated from a study of figures for previous years. 
With the exception of 1921, when all but Kresge re|K)rted .slight decreases. 
May of ea»4i year has shown continued gains. Woolworth’s business has 
mort* than doubled since 1918. I..ast month’s sales of $17,074,698 compared 
with $14,791,432 in the same month of 1923, show an increa.se of $2,283,265 
or 15.44 per cent. In May, 1918, sales were $8,324,830.” 

Increase in Steel Shipments 

“The Wall IStreH Journal reports that the United States Steel Corporation 
is still 8hipi>ing at a rate of over 35,000 tons a day and bookings so far in 
June have been about 2,000 tons a day larger than the average in May. 
Then* is an increase in inquiries from several sources. ” 
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Questions 

1. Of what value arc such items to the director of vocational guidance? 
What should he or she do with them? 

2. Of what value are such items to the guidance adviser? What should 
he or she do with them? 

3. What publications make a practice of printing such items? (St'e 
Lc/aj, Philadelphia, Industrial Digest ^ New York, Industrial Nnvs Survey, 
New York.) 

4. In which particular division of a comjdete guidance system would such 
items be of most value? In what way? 

5. The volume of building construction, the volume of sales in the 5- and- 
10-<*ent stores, and the number of unfilled steel orders are threi^ of about 
twenty so-called “business barometers” used by business men in planning 
their activities. Should the guidance |x*rsonnel be acquainted with such 
material? Why? What u.se may be made of it? To which group would 
it be most valuable? 

0. Would you use such material in classes? Whi<‘h classes? Ilow would 
you use it? What result.s wj)uld you expect? 

7. Arc the data given in the steel report suflicicait? Would it h(‘lp to 
know the same figures for May f(»r the past thr(‘e years? Ilow would it 
help us ifi our work? 

8. What about tln^ building rejxjrt -is it a serious matter or not? At 
which perio<l of the year is buihiing most flourishing? What do you get 
Old of the comparative monthly and yearly figun‘s as given? In what ways 
could the guidance people use this material in th(‘ir work? How might it 
influence students if presented to them? 

CASE PROBLEM 

C/OMPAIIISO.V OK XUMHKU OF PKU.SONS SkKKINO WollK AND WollKKKS ( .AI.I.KI) 

Fou AT New Youk State IOmpeoyment Offices in rEUHUAUV, 1924 

In the Indusfruil Hidlctin, issued by the Industrial Commissioner of New 
York State, Volume III, No. 7, April, 1924, page ItiS, the accomjianying 
data is given. 
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Table XXXVIII 



Workers 



Number of workers 


seeking 

Workers 


registered 

for 


employ- 

culled 


each 100 places 

Induatry and locality 

inent 

(registra- 

for by 
cm- 

ported 

filled 


open 



tions and 

ployers, 

total 





renewals), 

total 

P^b., 

Jan., 

Feb., 


total 



1924 

1924 

1923 

AKHcultiirc 

306 

315 

181 

116.2 

143.1 

113.1 

Huilding and construction 

938 

343 

263 

273.4 

244.6 

149.6 

Oaaual workers 

3,723 

4,106 

4,035 

90.7 

110.2 

84.1 

Cotiimon laborers (other tluin casual 







W'orkers) 

2,080 

1,883 

1,660 

142.3 

129.4 

85.6 

Clerical 

2,3ttl 

925 

690 

255.2 

233.2 

183.4 

Domestic and personal service 

941 

816 

396 

115.3 

134.7 

78.9 

Hotels, restaurants, and institutions. 

1,224 

915 

651 

133.8 

141.4 

100.0 

ManiifucturinK 

2,485 

2,012 

1,356 

123.5 

138.8 

79.9 

Professional and technical 

80 

19 

15 




Transportation ami public utilities. . 

472 

258 

220 

182.9 

258.8 

151.9 

Trade (wholesale and retail) 

1,407 

1,086 

832 

135.1 

167.5 

94.9 

Miscellaneous 

811 

541 

367 

149.9 

138.0 

138.3 

Total 

17,548 



13,219 

10,066 

132.7 

145. 4 i 

99.1 

Oities: 





i 

1 


Albany 

! 1 , r>«9 

842 

057 

198.2 

200.0 

136.7 

HinKhainton 

I 452 

367 

340 

: 123.2 

' 154.8: 


IbifTalo 

i 2,359 

1,653 

1,279 

142.7 

i 

85.2 

Dunkirk 

: 409 1 

208 

178 

1 190.6 

166.6! 

71.4 

.Elmira 

! 408 

341 

334 

1 119.6 

! 125.2' 

113.3 

New York ("ity 

7.801 

0,770 

5,618 

1 115.1 

1 121.31 

1 93.7 

Uochostcr 

2,838 

1,879 

1,390 

{ 151.0 

; 193.2 

121.2 

Syracuse 

1,012 

1,153 

870 

I 139.8 

I 160.4' 

' ! 

92,3 

Total 

i 17,548 

13,219 

10,666 

! 132.7 

1 

1 ! 

i 145. 4 i 

i 1 

99.1 

1 


Questions 

1. Of whrtt particulur value are the statistics wliicli are issued every 
month to the vocational guidance adviser? 

2. What type, level or grade of workers generally apply for positions at 
a State Employment Office? Answer the same (luestion for employers. 

3. What indication of over-crowding (at a certain level) in some voca- 
tions is given in this table? 

4. In which cities is there over-crowding? 

5. In which group of workers is a shortage indicated? In which cities? 
ti. What conclusions might be deduced from a comparison of February, 

1924, with February, 1923? 

7. \Miat vocations have their dull season during February? 

8. What vocations have their busy season during February? 
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9. In which two divisions of a complete guidance system might those 
data be used? In which schools and classes of most value? 

10. What reactions and results would you expect from the use of such 
material? 

CASE PROBLEM 

Index of Employment in FACTortiES in New York State 
(Juno, 1914 - 100) 

On page 162, Industrial BulUtin Volume III, No. 7, issued April, 1921, by 
the Industrial Commission of New York Stale, the following is i)rcsented: 


Chart 34 
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Questions 

1. Of what particular value is such a chaH to the guidance adviser? 

2. In which two divisions of a complete guidance system would it bo of 
value? Which particular schools ami chisses.^ 

3. 4\1iat explanations do you have to offer for some of the “peaks and 
valleys?" 

4. What explanation have you to offer for the correlation or lack of 
correlation between some of the “peaks and valleys?" 

5. What is meant by “June, 1914 - 100?" 

6. This chart is for factories. Would a similar chart for raw material or 
for stores be exactly similar? ^^hich of the three would show valleys 
before the others? 

7. What class of books would you ask the librarian for to get further 
information concerning these peaks and valleys.^ Under which siKJcific 
topic would you find this information? 

8. What results, reactions, decisions, etc. might be expected from the 
use of such data? 

CASE PROBLEM 

Review's of Hi sines.s Conditions 

The follow’ing items w'ere clipped from Monthly Review of Credit and 
Business Conditions issued free of charge by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York: 
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Business Conditions in the United Slates . — Production in basic industries, 
after a considerable decline in recent months, was maintained in July at 
the same level as in June. Factory employment continued to decline. 
Wholesale prices increased for the first time since early in the year, reflecting 
chiefly the advance in the prices of farm products.'* 

Production.— The Federal Reserve Board’s index of production in basic 
indiistri(!H, which had declined 22 per cent between February and June, 
remained practically unchanged during July. Iron and steel and woolen 
industrifis showed further curtailment, while the production of flour, cement, 
coal, and copper wjis larger than in June. Factory employment decreased 
4 per cent in July, owing to further reduction of forces in the textile, metal, 
and automobile industries. Building contract awards showed more than 
the usual seasonal decline in July, but were 10 per cent larger than a year 
ago.” 

^'Employment and Wages . — Between the middle of June and the midille of 
July there were further decreases of about 4 per cent in the number of factory 
workers employed in New York State and in the United States, which 
brought the total to the lowest since early in 1922 and approximately 13 per 
cent below the number employed in March this year. Except for a slight 
further seasonal increase in the food products industries, all groups of 
nmnufacturing industries reported reductions in employees, and the reduc- 
tions wore especially large in the metal-working and textile industries. 
Since the end of July, however, current incomplete reports indicate little 
net change in employment, as c.xtended vacation periods in some industries 
have been offset by increased operations in others. 

“The percentage reduction shown for factory employment in New York 
State since March represents the release of over 175,000 workers from the 
factories and a decrease of approximately $25,000,000, or 17 per cent, 
in monthly wage payments. Notwithstanding these large decreases, the 
state employment offices report that, while there is some unemployed 
labor of various types, including even building labor, serious unemployment 
luis so far been averted by the unusual volume of outdoor work. Road 
construction luis been particularly heavy, owing to the fact that last year's 
program wiis restricted by labor shortage. Building continues larger than 
last year. Special efforts have been made by the state employment offices 
to place unemployed factory workers on the farms. In addition to the 
usual atlvertising, riulio broadcasting w'jis used to find places for workers.” 

Questions 

1. Of what value are such items, received monthly, to the guidance 
adviser? 

2. In e.xactly what ways would such information modify your advice? 

3. How would you use such information? 

4. Present a suggested form of chart whereby you could keep a continuous 
record of these changes. 

CASF PROBLEM 

Physical Guidance 

Physical examinations in the Bronx Continuation School during 1923 
are reiwrted on by Dr. Jerome Meyers, Industrial Medical Inspector, 
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Division of Industrial HyRiciip, in Volume XIII, No. 0, Si'ptcjinher, 192.1, 
page 201, of the Monthly Bulletin of the New York City Department of 
Health. 

“In all, 588 boys were examined. Of these only 78, or 13 jH'r eent, were 
found normal. The other .510, or 87 jM^r eent, showed one to three or even 
five defects. These defects ranged in seriousne-ss from lack of dental 
cleanliness to such conditions as epilepsy or organic heart disease. 'rhn‘(* 
hundred and sixty-seven boys, or 63 per eent, showed dirty, often foul, 
teeth, which in some instances luwl not been cleaned since birth. When we 
consider the danger of neglected teeth becoming infected ainl spn'ading 
germs and toxins to the heart or to the joints, it is apparent how beindicial 
physical examinations are on this score alone. Twenty had pyorrhea in 
marked degree; 30 decayed teeth; 30 enlarged tonsils; 27 nasal obstruction; 
6 evidence of old but hejiled tuberculosis of the lung; 10 malnutrition; 
45 anemia; 6 organic heart di.sease; 7 deformities of the spine; 4 flat 
feet; 16 confessed to excessive smoking of cigarettes, sonu^ using more than 
30 a day; 80, or 14 per cent, had defective eyesight in one or both ey(‘H; 
numbers of others showed special defects." 

“Not only were the examinations made, b\it each boy, jis he was inforna'd 
of his defects, was given a little individual talk about them, about th(‘ir 
meaning for the i)re.sent and for the future, and how he could best correct 
these defects through liis own efforts and under the advice of his physician. 
.Again, each time he was reexamined these |X)ints were emphasized and, if 
no effort had been instituted to correct the defects, the boy was (piestiomal 
as to personal, home, or even industrial or monetary rojisons for this lack of 
res|ion.se. At times, defects, such as lack of care of the teeth, or i)yorrhea 
were demonstrated to groups and local and remote dangers of such conditions 
explained. More serious defects or illnesses were rej)ort(*d to the principal 
or assistant princip.al and discussed from the standi)oint of medical treat- 
ment and vocational fitness. No pupils were treated, l)ut were referred to 
tlnar physicians, or to hospitals or disiM*nsaries when necessary. 

“Such physical examinations imule on a group of boys from th(^ ages of 
14 to 17 years, a group such as is found in our continuation schools, are of 
especial value and significance, for here we have individuals just entering 
industrial or commercial pursuits, many of which hold certain health dangers 
and hazards. It is,therefore, highly imiHjrtant that such boys be examined, 
firstly, for general body health, so that <lcfects may b<; remedied before they 
lead to severe illness or disability; and, secondly, for capacity anti fitness to 
enter and maintain them.selves .succe.s.sfully in their chosen field of work. 

Questions 

1. In general, arc continuation school boys likely to be normal, or above 
or below normal physically? Why? What factors arc active in this 
situation? 

2. Which of the defects mentioned would directly interfere with the 
successful practice of all vocations? ^^mc vocations? Which? 

3. For which of these defects is the individual entirely njsponsible? 
Parents? Society? Inherited? 

4. Why is reexamination particularly imiwrtant? 
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5. Is it the function of the school authorities to examine physically the 
students who have been sent to them for education? 

6. Is it the function of the school to offer remedial treatment? 

7. What are the legal rights of school, parents, and students, in this 
matter? 

8. W hy should those in charge of guidance concern themselves with this 
matter? 

9. Outline tiic position which guidance advisers should take on this 
entire mutter. Justify this i)osition from the standpoint of guidance. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


A METHOD OF ANALYZING HETEROGENEOUS GROUPS 
OF PUPILS INTO HOMOGENEOUS CASE GROUPS' 

At the Ixiginning of the school year it will be nocossary that 
the guidance adviser for his own school, and the director of 
vocational guidance for the entire school system, make an 
analysis of the heterogeneous mass of students that are in or are 
entering the school or school system, for the purpose of checking 
the established, or to be determined, educational and vocational 
objectives of the various groups. 

1. The first group that can be s('gregat(‘(l is (!om posed of those 
who are to enter high school. This established near-objeedive 
should be checked by evidence which shows that the students 
have the intelligence and the financial means which will enable 
them to continue after they have (‘utc'red. This grouj) should 
be further subdivided according to the specified courses they 
intend to enter, and the length of time they intend to stay. 

2. The Second group. — Within the high school a group should 
be segregated consisting of those pupils who have established 
the definite objective of college entrance. 'Ph(‘y slunild be further 
analyzed and classified as regards the collegcis, the coursers, the 
entrance requirements to those colleges and courses, and the 
possible vocations to which they lead. 

3. A third group is compos(Ml of those who have estal)lished 
definitely the near-objective of employnumt entrance. They 
should be further classified in regard to trade, occupation, or job; 
whether it requires long-, shorf-term, or no training, and also 
when, where, and how this training, if any, is to be given. A 
check should be made on the intelligence, aptitudes, social 
and economic status, ami physi<!al conditions of these students. 

4. A fourth group that should b(» sc^gregated is that which has 
established no objective other than that of staying at home. 

^ See Paynk, A. F., Adminislration of V (tcatioml Eduatlion, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 192 1, pp. 23l-2:i5. See also pages 
177-178, this volume. 
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This will be found to be made up almost exclusively of girls who 
lack cither the ability or the inclination to continue and make 
progress in school work, or else their parents are so well-to-do 
that they do not have to go to work. A comparatively small 
number of boys will also be found in this group who are of such 
low mental or physical status that they are neither able to con- 
tinue their school work nor to obtain satisfactory employment. 

5. A fifth group is composed of the various types of mental 
defectives. Some of these are high-grade morons, some have 
specific mental defects, others are low-grade morons, and a few 
will be found to be suffering from specific psychoses or neuroses. 

6. A sixth group is made of those who should be scheduled for 
the so-called “try-out’^ courses. These students are on the 
verge of leaving school, but arc often easily persuaded to stay 
longer in school on the basis of ^Hry-out” courses that may 
possibly develop into specific vocational-value courses. 

7. The seventh and last group, which will be found to be 
comparatively small, will be composed of drifters. They are 
undecided; they do not know what they want to do; they are 
subject to no pressure or urge, either from within or from without 
and they are waiting for some stimulus to force them to make a 
decision. 

All these groups should be checked in se^veral ways. It is 
inadvisable, as a general proi>osition, to accept the statement of 
a student at its face value. All their choices and statements should 
l)e checked by the records on file. Any decisions the students 
make should be guaranteed by the parents’ signatures, or should 
be made at an actual interview with the parents. The decision 
should be checked by the school record, health record, record of 
psychological tests, and, if necessary, by personal investigation. 

It is of course understood that seldom will it be possible to 
actually physically segregate these case groups into one place. 
The important thing is to be able to differentiate between them 
and to segregate them in the card index file for reference and 
treatment. 
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CASE PROBLEM 


Chart 35. — The Analysis of a Hktkkookneous Ouorr into Homo- 
geneous Case Groups for Guidani^e 



Doctors 


Masiteni 

4 College 

3 

A 

:)bo 

2 
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4 Senior High School 

B 

otMl 

1 

3 

2 

1 Junior High School 

C 

500 

8 grade 

7 grade 

0 grade 


5 grade* 

4 grade 

3 grade 

2 grade 

1 grade 

Kindergarten 


Problem: (Jiveii throe groupn of approxiiiiatoly AOO 
fltudenU each, m indicatfHl A, H, (', to analyEo and 
cloMHify these groups into case groups for guidiinee, 
the eltiMsifieution t«i he etnnpleto within a periini of tw«> 
weeks. 

Queries: 

1. What factors will form the basis for your analysis 
and classification? 


2, What standards, indi(;es, scales, tests, measures, 
etc. are now available to evaluate these factors? 


3. What other sources of mformation are availabh* 
for gathering <luta to be jised as a basis for classification? 


4. Present a bmlget of co.sts for making this classi- 
fication. 


5. After these case groups have been segri'gated, 
what is the next step? 


«. How would your procediire dilTer for a large city 
and a small town or village? 


CASE PROBLEM 

Over-age Group 

On page 93 of the summary volume of the Cleveland School Survey, iiuvle 
by Leonard P. Ayres, Russell Sage F’oundation, New York City, 1917, a 
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table is presented showing the per cent of children in each elementary 
school who are over-age for the grade and also making slow progress. 

In the table, 96 schools are tabulated. In the table below only every 
fifth school is presented. 


Table XXXIX 


No. 

School 

Per 

cent 

No. 

School 

Per 

cent 

1 

Kcnnard 

9.5 

51 

Tod 

21.2 

(\ 

Addison 

11.6 

56 

Clark 

22.7 

11 

Dike 

13.2 

61 

Orchard 

23.8 

16 

South Case 

14.7 

66 

Alabama 

25.1 

21 

North Doan 

15.8 

71 

Stanard 

25.7 

26 

Outhwaitc 

17.0 

76 

Brownell 

27.5 

31 

Hodge 

17.9 

81 

(^nse 

28.7 

36 

Sowinski 

18.1 

86 

Detroit 

31.1 

41 

Hazcldell 

19 0 

91 

Hicks 

34.5 

46 

Halle 

20.1 

96 

D)ngwood 

47.5 








Questions 

1. Of what particular value is such information to the guidance coun- 
selor? 

2. How might you obtain such information concerning the schools of 
your school system? 

3. What would you do with it when you get it? 

4. Wliich school should receive most of your immediate attention? 
The least? 

5. Make a list of contributing causes to such difference in schools. 

6. As a guidance director what might you do about such a situation? 
How long would it take you? What would it cost? 

7. Is it your job to remedy such situations? 

8. Would a perfect guidance system remedy such situations? 

9. Wliat guidance principles arc involved in this situation? (Sec 
"Principles of Vocational Guhlancc," chap. IV, this volume.) 

10. Docs the question of vocational education enter here? Democratic 
education? Education for democracy? Equality of optwrtunity? 
Equity of opix)rtvinity? lulucation for citizenship? Determinism? 

CASE PROBLEM 

On page 33 of the book, Measuring the Work of the Public Schools, by 
Judd, C. H., of the committee in charge of the survey of the Cleveland, Ohio, 
Public School System, published by the Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York City, 1916, the following table is presented, giving facts concerning 
five of 95 grade schools : 
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Table XL. — Peh Cent of Pupils Not Promoted in Each of Five 
Schools at Each of Five Promotion Periods 


School 

Jan., 191J 

June, 1913 

Jam, 1914 

June, 1914 

Jan., 1915 

Kentucky 


0.1 

0 3 

4 

■■ 

Observation . . . 


11 

13 

12 


Rockwell 

33 

17 

20 

28 


Rice 

40 

28 

37 

20 

34 

Ijongwood 

29 

21 

24 

27 

38 


Questions 

1. Would one be right in assuming that I he teachers and prineipals of 
thc.se schools had the saim; stamlards for promotion? \\'hat Iijuj been done 
recently about this matter? 

2. What one subject is generally use<l as a basis (d i)romotion ami non- 
promotion? In what subjects should all childnai be giv(*n the same course 
and held to the same standards? \Miy? Do teacliers generally agree on 
this? 

3. Is non-promotion the best method of treating backward children? 

4. Arc the backward children generally found located in certain sections 
of cities and towns? Is their backwardness a cause or an efTect? 

5. What would you probably find in regard to the I.Q. of the clnldren 
of the Ixmgwood and Kcaitucky schools? 'I'lie of their parents.^ 1 he 
occupations of their fathers? 1 he amount of r(*nt paiil.^ Ihc educational 
destination of the childien? Their health.^ Iheir physi(|UO? J heir 
fitness for labor, skilled trades, professions? 

0. As a director of vocational gui<lance, what suggt^stions would you 
make to the superintendent, that would afTect the following: Ihc teachers? 
The principals? The superintendent? The course of study? Certain 
subjects? Certain standards of attainiiKmt 

7. What data would you need to HUpfHjrt these suggestions? How would 
you collect, compile, and present these data? 

8. Would your suggestions tend towani ilemocracy in education or the 
opposite? Have we a democratic school system now? Will guidance tend 
to make it more democratic or otherwise? 




CHAPTER XIX 


TESTS AND TESTING 

In fijonoral, there arc two great divisions of vocational guidance: 
(]) diagnostic guidance; (2) informative guidance.^ 

The question of tests and testing is entirely in the field of 
diagnostic guidance. It is an outgrowth of the scientific phases 
of education which have been developed largely as a result of 
the new psychology. In the past, vocational guidance has been 
almost entirely conjectural, sentimental, aspirational, and based 
on impressions and inadequate assumptions, but with the devel- 
opment of the scientific method in education it is now rapidly 
becoming scientific and systematic, making use of many of the 
met hods, technique, standards, scales, tests, and measures that 
have l)een developed in the fields of educational administration, 
supervision, psychology, and sociology. 

It must not be thought, however, that all the advo(;ates of 
vocational guidance, even today, agree that the most important 
part of guidance is diagnostic. There are still many workers 
and a few leaders who cling to the old idea that the most impor- 
tant service we can render any individual is to inspire him to 
aspire. They apparently take little account of the inherent 
capacities and qualities of that individual, or of case groups of 
individuals. 

Apparently, all their proposals are based upon the assumption 
that all that is necessary is to inspire these individuals to aspire 
to great heights — “to hitch their wagon to a star ’’—and then you 
are to develop great ambitions, to give them a so-called “bird’s 
eye view of the world’s opportunities,” and then the individual 
will guide himself both educationally and vocationally — will 
develop a conscious purpose and a conscious plan for his whole 
life. These people apparently either ignore, or are ignorant of 
all the data that have been developed in regard to individual 

' Snedden, Davis, Educational Sociology^ The Century Company, New 
York, 1922, p. 600. 
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differences and capacities, and lay most of their emphasis upon 
the informative phase of guidance. 

The writer believes that the future development of vocational 
and educational — or preferably, life— guidance depends in great 
measure upon the development and the use of scientific methods, 
tests, scales, measures, and standards, and of systematic forms of 
organization and administration. It should, however, be recog- 
nized that the use of tests and testing is only one phase of a 
complete guidance system, as is indicated in (Chapter IX, 
“The Six Main Elements of a Guidance System.'’ 

TYPES OF TESTS USED IN GUIDANCE 

1. Intellkjence Tests’ 

It is now quite generally accepted that intelligence tests are 
of considerable value in the fields of educational administnition, 
and particularly in the special fields of vocational, edinvitional, 
and moral guiilance. It is admitted by all workers with these 
tests that they have their limitations, but they are steadily 
becoming more accurate and more precise, and the resulting 
data more and more dependable. In fact, it may be said that 
no guidance system is worthy of the name that does not take 
into account the results of intelligence tests. 

Intelligence tests may be generally classified und(‘r two heads: 

(1) individual tests, such as the Hinet-Simon scale for the measure- 
ment of intelligence, and the Yerkes-point performance scale; 

(2) group intelligence tests, such as the Otis tests, Thorndike 
tests, National intelligence tests, and many others of a similar 
nature.^ 

In some respects the group intcdligence tests are of much greater 
value in vocational guidance than the individual tests. Hy their 
use it is possible to test the intelligence' of large groups of studerits 
at the same time, thereby very materially reeiucing the cost, 

* Sec PiNTNEK, InteUigvncc Tusting^ II<*nry Holt & (Company, New V'ork, 
1923. pRESSEY, S. L. and L. C., I nfroductvm to tfie Vhv. of Standard 

The World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 1922. Teuman, Ji. M., The 
Measurement of Intelligence^ Houghton Mifflin Company, N(;w' \ork, 1916. 
Hines, H. C., Measuring Intelligence, Houghton Mifflin Ck)mpany, New 
York, 1923. Ballard, P. B., Group Tests of Intelligence, Hodder and 
.Stoughton, London. Trabue, M. K. and Stockbridoe, V. P.,- Measure 
Your Mind, Doubleday, Page & Company, New York. 

* See Appendietes for a li.st of intelligence tests and bibliographies of tests. 
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increasing the availability of guidance service to more pupils, 
and requiring fewer persons in the guidance system. No 
decision of importance to any individual or case group should be 
made on the basis of the results of one group intelligence test. 
At least two should be given and the results correlated. No 
tests should be used that have not been thoroughly standardized 
and norms established for them. No tests should be used for 
which the technique of giving the tests, and scoring and interpret- 
ing the results, have not been well standardized. No tests should 
be used that are subjective instead of objective. No person 
should give intellegcncc tests, or interpret the results of such 
tests, unless they have l)een specially trained in the technique 
of testing. 

The group intelligence tests will, in general, differentiate 
students into three large classes: (1) those who are exceptionally 
bright; (2) those who range around the normal; (3) those who 
are decidedly subnormal. The numbers in these two classes 
can be found by making a distribution table of the results of the 
intelligence tests and comparing it with the norms or distribution 
already established for this test. 

The vocational guidance counselor, then, will have the imme- 
diate problem of guiding the two smaller groups at both ends of 
the table of distribution, that is, those who are exceptionally 
bright and those who are below normal. Arrangements should 
be made so that the exceptionally bright group may make faster 
progress in their school work, and, all other things being equal, 
should be encouraged to continue their education as long as 
possible. Their vocational aims should be established in the 
higher levels of vocations or professions and a vocational decision 
correspondingly delayed. 

It will be found in a majority of the cases that those individuals 
who have a higher level of intelligence will possess no outstanding 
aptitudes. In general, they will be found ^o be equally capable 
along all lines of activities, although, of course, in many cases 
they will have certain leanings toward certain types of work. 

The group who arc slightly below normal in intelligence present 
the greatest problem to the vocational guidance counselor. The 
results of the group tests should first be checked by other group 
tests, or preferably by individual intelligence tests. The results 
of all these tests, along with their school-achievement records, 
should be analyzed, in order to discover any particular abilities 
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or disabilities which these students may possess. Along witli 
these, a definite and earnest attempt should be made to discover 
and develop any particular aptitudes which these students may 
possess. In general, it will be found that the lower the individual 
is in level of intelligence the less likely it is that he will possess 
any outstanding aptitude or talent. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that all possible means be taken to develop any possible 
aptitudes or capacities that these below-normal individuals 
may possess. 

During the war the results of the Army mental tests developed 
the relationship and the significance of intelligence levels to 
success in various occupations.^ 

The results of much research work in this field have given us 
fairly accurate information along two particular lines: 

1. The degree or level of intelligence which is necessary to 
complete successfully any particular grade in school, and also 
the level of intelligence necessary to comjdete successfully the 
work of any particular course in high school or college. 

2. The level of intelligence necessary for individuals to enter 
successfully, maintain themselves in, and make progress in, any 
vocation. It must always be kept in mind that the diagnostic 
values of the intelligence tests ami the intelligence levels, as 
related to success in school work and success in the vocations, 
hold good only for the larger group of students. The normal 
curve of distribution must be continually kept in mind, and 
also that there are exceptions at both ends of the normal curve. 


Vsrs of Inlellignicf’ Te,st.s 

Intelligence tests, with the resultant individual intelligence 
levels, are useful in a wide variety of ways, as follows: 

1. As a basis for the classification of students into A, B, and 
C sections for the purposes of instruction. This use is now vuitc 
generally follow^ed in modern school systems. 

2. As a means of assignment to courses or sections, so that 
homogeneous groups of students may be presented to the teacher 
for instruction, and so that the student may not be submitted 
to unfair competition by finding himself competing with students 
of much higher levels of intelligence, or so that the student may 

•Sec Yoakum, C. *S. and Yerkek, H. M., Army Mental TeMn, Henry 
Holt & Company, New York, 1920, chap. v. Sec also p. 7, this volume. 
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not develop lazy habits of work by finding himself in a class or 
section of much lower level of intelligence than his own. 

3. As a check on promotion, retardation, and elimination. 
If a"student fails in promotion, and at the same time possesses a 
normal or higher level of intelligence — this is clearly a case for 
investigation. If a student of a low level of intelligence is 
promoted or is given high marks by the teacher, this again calls 
for’invcstigation. 

4. For diagnosing the individual needs of the pupils, recogniz- 
ing individual differences, and making adjustments as between 
the individual and the present offerings of the school. 

5. As a^check on the classroom instruction, an aid in the 
improvement of classroom instruction, and a check on the marks 
of the various teachers and various students. 

6. As a basis for the formulation of new educational offerings 
to meet the known needs and individual differences of the various 
pupils. 

7. As a basis for a plan for certain pupils of high level of 
intelligence to do more and better work and to make more rapid 
progress. 

8. As a basis upon which the guidance counselor may prognosti- 
cate the probable success or failure of any student in any course 
of study in any school unit or any vocation. 

9. As a basis for estimating the probable and possible educa- 
tional career of any individual. 

10. As a basis for the selection of certain schools or certain 
courses as educational objectives. 

11. As a check on abnormal-behavior cases. 

12. As a basis for the selection of certain occupations, trades, 
or professions as vocational objectives. 

Occupati onaU inteUigence Levels 

One of the important vocational guidance uses to which the 
results of intelligence tests have been put is that of classifying 
occupations on the basis of the intelligence necessary for success 
in them. 

So far, the attempts so to classify the occupations have been 
more or less experimental and tentative rather than authoritative. 
Therefore, the tables given on the following pages should be used 
as indicative rather than as final. The designations of the voca- 
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tions given arc too broad. We know that among incchaniral 
draftsmen there is a wide range of intelligence among the men 
who are at least holding their positions and making a living at 
drafting. This is indicated by the spread of the scores. In 
Chart 36 this spread is given for the middle 50 per cent. If 
all these spreads were charted, we would find that the laborers 
with the highest intelligence of their group had as much intelli- 
gence as those engineers with the lowest intelligence of their group. 

But when considering the over-lapping of these spreads we 
must take into account that both the laborer with high intelli- 
gence and the engineer with low intelligence for their groups 
were probably improperly placed, would possibly work up or 
down into other classifications, and possibly were wrongly 
occupationally designated. These difficulties, and others that 
might appear with closer scrutiny, do not wipe out the value 
of these experimental classifications for the purposes of the 
guidance advisers. 

The Army OccupationaUintelligence Levels 

The work of the committee on classification of personn(‘l 
in giving intelligence tests to large numbers of men has been 
di.scussed in Chapter II. One of the results of this testing was 
the computation and comparison of intelligence scores and occupa- 
tions. Chart 36 gives a bri(*f summary of extensive tables 
found in the final report on the work of the committee.^ 

Chart 37. — Frykh’s ()r(!ui»ATH>NAL-iNTKi.Li(;KNt:E I.evels* 

The Army Occupational-intelligence Levels were used ext(‘n- 
sively at the (Central Y. M. C. A., Brooklyn, and a correction 
process based on the re.sults of over 3,500 personnel examinations 
was made. The results of this correction arc presen t(‘d in ( ffiart 
37. 

The score ratings are for “Army Alpha’^ and for “Business 
Alpha.”^ The means for the occupation is pn^sented as the scont 
average and the .score range, indicating range of intelligence 
within which we might reasonably expect success so far as intelli- 
gence is concerned in the designated occupation. 

• “Psychological Examining in the United States Army,” Memoirs of the 
National Academy of Science, vol. xv, (jovernment Printing Office, Wasli- 
ington, D. C., 1921, pp. 81ff-837. 

•Fryer, D., “Occupational-intelligence .Standards,” School and Sociely, 
vol. xvi, No. 401, .Sept., 1922, p. 270. 

’ Fryer, H. D. and Fryer, L. P., Business Alpha, The 20-Minule InlellU 
gence Examination, Carlisle Press, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1922. 
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Chart 36. — Occupational-intelligence Levels as Shown by Results 
OF Army Psychological Tests op 36,500 Men 


Occupations 

Laborers 

Cobblers 

Teunisters 

Farm workers 

Barbiiiti 

Homo shoers 

Ilailroud shop menhanies 

Bricklayers 

Cooks 

Bakers 

Painters 

Blacksmiths 

Bridge carpenters 

Oeneral carpenters 

Butchers 

Locomotive engiiienim 

Machinists 

Railroad conductors .. 

Plumbers 

Tool makers 

Auto repairineu 

ChaufToura 

Tool room experts 

Policemen detectives 

Auto assemblers 

Ship carpenters 

Telephone operators 

Concrete construction for<'men. 

I’hotographer 

General electrician 

Telegraphem 

Railroad clerks 

General clerks 

Mechanical engineers 

Bookkeepers 

Denial officers 

Mechanical draughtsmen 

Sienographera 

Accountants 

Civil engineers 

Medical officers 

Army chaplains 

Engineer officers 



Summary 


Laborers 

SemiHikilleti 

Skilled 

Clerical and senii'professional . 
Prob'ssional 


Median Spread of score of 

score middle 50 per cent 


U5 I 21- 63 Common labor 


39 

23- 67 

41 

23- 68 Semi-skilUnl 

42 

24- 70 labor 

43 

22- 70 

44 

2iy- 70 

45 

28- 83 

48 

23 81 

49 

28 ■ 79 

53 

35 - 83 

53 

31- 79 

54 

29- 8.3 

55 

27- 84 

57 

33- 85 

58 

33- 85 

59 

33- 82 Skilled labor 

61 

33- 86 

62 

40- 84 

62 

.38- 87 

(i3 

4 1 • 88 

63 

41- 89 

63 

.38- 90 

04 

43- 88 

61 

44 - 89 

65 

14 - 97 

66 

49- 95 


70 oH • 09 

75 48- 116 

77 52’ 104 

82 58 lit) 

84 59-107 

92 66^116 Clerical and 

96 74 123 semi- 

OS 63 - 1 33 prnfessi onal 

99 78 126 

106 84-130 

112 79-131 

115 93 142 

117 101 145 

125 98 147 

130 101-165 Professional 

150 109 173 

157 131-184 


35 ; 21 63 

42 23 70 

61 ' 26- 95 

96 ! 58-145 

140 98-184 
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Chart 37. — Fryer’s OccupATioNAL-iNTEUiiGENCE Standards — 
Intelligenoe Standard Index 
90 Occupational DoMigiuitions 


Intelligence for achievement 



1 


Ocupation 

Ititclligenco ; 

Score, 1 

Score, 


group 

average 

rang(5 



i 

101 ' 

no iK;t 

1 Kngineer (civil and nu'chaiiical) 

A 

152 

124-lsr) 

i Clergyman 

1 

137 

i();{ 155 

1 Accountant 


127 

107-IG4 

Phy.sieian 


122 

97-148 i 

i Teacher (public .schools) 


119 

94 139 ; 

('hemist 

B 

114 i 

84 139 i 

Draftsman 


111 

99 103 i 

V. M. (\ A. sc<*n‘tarv 


110 

.so-r2H ! 

Denti.st 


109 

Sl-137 

Ivxccutive (minor) 


103 

73-124 i 

Stenographer and typist 


101 i 

77-127 i 

Bookkee|KT 


99 

7S-12(i 1 

Nurse 


90 

74-121 ! 

(’)erk (office) 

1 

91 

09 115 1 

(’lerk (railroad) 


SO 

59 107 i 

Pludographer 


85 ■ 

57-110 ’ 

Telegrapher and radio oj>erator 


S3 

04 100 : 

( omluctor (railroad) 

C-h 

82 

57 108 

Mu.sician (band) 


81 

.59 100 ; 

.Artist (sign letterer) 


81 

00-100 i 

derk (|K)stal) 


81 

57 109 

bdert rician 


80 

02 114 : 

Foreman (const ruction ) 


80 

50 105 ‘ 

( ’lerk fstock) 


78 

54-102 : 

derk (n^ceiving and sliipping) 


78 

01 100 : 

Druggi.st 


77 

59-107 ; 

Fonuimn (factory) 



50-105 j 

(IraphotyiKj oix-rator 


74 

,53 91 j 

Ktigine man (loco mot i ve) 


72 

.54- 99 i 

Farrier 


70 

40- 95 i 

Telephone operator 
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Chart 37. — (Continued) 


Intelligence for achievement 


Intelligence 

Score, 

Score, 

grou]) 

average 

range 


70 

44- 94 


GO 

49- 03 


GO 

•18- 94 


GO 

4G- 90 


G8 

51- 97 


G8 

47- 89 


G8 

42- 8G 


G7 

50- 92 


(><) 

i 45 92 


GG 

45- 91 


GG 

49 ■ 8G 

C 

GG 

44- 88 


GG 

44- 48 


Gfj 

44- 91 


G5 

43- 91 


Gf) 

43- 91 


(if) 

42 - 89 


GG 

44- 88 


G4 

j 43- 88 


G3 

1 40- 89 


G3 

1 4G- 88 


G3 

1 41 - 8G 


G2 

1 31- 94 


Gl ; 

! 40- 85 


G1 

44- 84 


Gl 1 

1 39- 82 


GO 1 

i 38- 94 


()0 

3fr- 93 

! GO 

40- 84 

GO 

40- 87 

! 

59 

39- 83 


59 

38- 81 


58 

37- 85 


58 

40- 83 


Occupation 


►Stock checker 
Carpenter (ship) 

Handyman (general mechanic) 
Policeman and detective 
Auto assembler 
Engincman (marine) 

Riveter (hand) 

Toolmaker 

Auto engine mechanic 

Laundryman 

Gunsmith 

Plumber 

Piixifittcr 

Lathe hand (production) 

Auto mechanic (general) 

Auto chauffeur 
Tailor 

Carjxjnter (bridge) 

Lineman 

Machinist (general) 

Motor cyclist 
Rrakeman (railroad) 

Actor (vaudeville) 

Rutcher 

Fireman (locomotive) 
Blacksmith (general) 

Shop mc(dianic (railroad) 
Printer 

(carpenter (general) 

Baker 

Mine drill runner 
Painter 

Concrete worker 
Farmer 
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Chart 37. — {Continued) 


Intelligence for achievement 


1 

j 

(X'cupation 

Intelligence 

Score, 

1 Score, 


group 

average 

1 range 



58 

37 - 83 

Auto truck chauffeur 


58 

37- 82 

Hricklayer 


57 

41 81 

Caterer 


57 

30- 71 

Horse trainer 


5() 

1 38 70 

( ohbler 


55 

: 35 81 

Kngineinan (slat ionary) 


55 

34- 78 

Harbor 


55 

35 - 77 

Horse hostler 


52 

! 38- 00 

Sales clerk 


52 

i 33 - 74 

Horae shoer 


51 

31 70 

Storek(‘ef)er (factory) 


51 

20- 77 

.Aeroplane work(‘r 


51 

31 ■ 74 

fioilermaker 


50 

33 75 

Higger 


50 

30- 72 

'Jeamster 


40 

40 71 

Miner tg(*neral) 


48 

21- 80 

Station agent (general) 


40 

10 07 

Hospital atiemlant 


40 

10 - 00 

Miiscm 


35 

; 18 - 02 

Lumberman 


35 

i 10 - ,57 

Shoemaker 


32 

10- 50 

Sailor 

C- 

31 

i 20- 02 

Structural-steel worker 


31 

10- 00 

(’anvas worker 


30 

: 10 41 

Ix'ather worker 


27 

! 10- 03 

FinToan (stationary) 


27 1 

i 17- 57 

( o(>k 


20 

18- 00 

'r(‘xtil(? worker 


22 

10 40 

Sheet-metal workcT 


21 i 

13 - 47 

LalM)rer (conatruction) 

D 

20 1 

! 15- 51 

Fisherman 


The United States Veterans’ Bureau Chart 

Many service men in the World War received disabilities 
which handicapped them in the pursuit of the occupations 
which they followed at enlistment. The Government, through 



38. — United States Veterans’ 
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handled in accord- particular kind of specialist (agricul- 
ance w-ith prescribed case; initiates minor | ture), juniof ac- 
policies. actions. | countant, secretary, 

salesman of high- 

grade technical lines. 
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the United States Veterans* Bureau, trains these men for new 
occupations and enters them upon employments. To aid in the 
selection of the employment objective for each within the possi. 
bility of his attainment, Chart 38, Characteristics of Occupa- 
tion Levels, was prepared by L. W. Bartlett of the Veterans^ 
Bureau, and is used extensively throughout the regional offices. 

When making use of intelligence levels and the results of 
intelligence tests of any kind, it must be kept clearly in mind 
that these by themselves are not sufficient in making a diagnosis 
for the purpose of establishing either educational or vocational 
objectives, the making of a vocational choice, or the giving of 
any kind of counsel. This is only one of many elements that 
should enter into the final decision. 

2. Achievement Tests 

The development of the scientific phase of education has 
brought about the development of a wide variety of achievement 
tests. These tests have quite largely taken the place of old 
forms of midyear and end-of-term examinations, or at least serve 
as a check on them. They measure in a more scientific and 
accurate manner the progress of the class as compared with the 
courses of study, or with other similar classes and of individuals 
within the classes in the acquirement of definitely specified sub- 
ject matter. 

We now have standard achievement tests in nearly all of the 
definite fields of education, such as arithmetic, spelling, hand- 
writing, reading, composition, history, language and grammar, 
geography, foreign languages, etc. It is to be much regretted 
that we have comparatively few achievement tests in the fields 
of vocational education. A survey of standardized achievement 
tests gives the following: 


Table XLl 

Academic Vocational 


English 

37 

Coininercial 

4 

Foreign language 

16 

Drawing 

5 

Writing 

12 

Home Economics 

7 

History 

14 

Industrial 

4 

Music 

4 


— 

Physical 

5 

Total vocational 

20 

Heading 

17 



Science 

19 




Total academic 


149 
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3. Prognosis Tests 

The prognosis test is a comparatively recent development. 
It is particularly valuable in the field of vocational and educa- 
tional guidance. In fact, it is one of the most scientific forms 
of guidance that has yet been developed. A prognosis test 
assumes to develop the probable chances of success or failure 
of an individual in a certain subject or in a certain course, the 
idea being to pick out from the largo group of students those 
who will probably be able to pursue that particular course success- 
fully and eliminate those who hav^ very little possilulity of 
success in that course. 

With the steadily increasing compulsory school ago, t he qu(*s- 
tion has arisen as to just how far the state has the right to compel 
children to go to school under our school system as at present 
organized. We have sufficient evidence at. hand to justify us in 
believing that the majority of M- to 16 -year-old students possess 
neither the quantity nor the quality of intelligence that will 
enable them to pursue the ordinary traditional school course with 
profit. They are being forced by law to stay in school, with the 
result that they become habituated to failure, are a burden 
upon the school system and upon the teacher, and develop bad 
habits of work and attitudes toward learning. 

Again, wc have considerable evidence to show that certain 
courses in our public schools cannot now be successfully f)ursued 
by children who have levels of intelligcmce below a certain point, 
or who lack certain specific mental abilities. These prognosis 
tests are in the form of prevention rather than cure. While 
it is true that all kinds of tests, such as intelligence tests, achi(‘vc- 
ment tests, aptitude te.sts, vocational tests, may be us(*d in a 
limited degree for the purpose of prognosis, th('s(^ n(*w(»r progno- 
sis tests have been developed for prognosis in more specific 
fields. 

Most of the so-called intelligence tests consist of a battery 
of tests that assume to test certain specific abilities, capacities, 
or characteristics. Home of these are tests of attention, percep- 
tion, description and report, association, learning, memory, 
suggestibility, imagination, invention, range of vocabulary, and 
information. * In fact, it is generally accepted that ** general 

• See Whipple, G. M., Manxuil of MenUd and Physical TchIh, Warwick and 
York, Baltimore, Md., 1914. 
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intelligence” is merely a composite of specific intelligences, 
often interpreted as aptitudes, talents, abilities, capacities, ''lik- 
ings,” "leanings,” inclinations. 

ABILITIES AND APTITUDES 

When considering what psychology has to oifTer in the field 
of guidance, we must keep clearly in mind three phases of 
mentality that are of importance in guidance. These are: 

1. I.Q.’s as a measure of general intelligence. This is of 
decided value and significance if it is related to the intelligence 
necessary to succeed in certain specified occupations, vocations 
or jobs, and courses of study or subjects of the school curriculum. 

2. Special abilities, talents, aptitudes, capacities, or special 
intelligences, or any other designation, which may be given to 
the possession of some special capacity to acquire or ability to 
perform. 

3. The field of psychiatry in the classification and diagnosis 
of abnormal mental states or disorders of the mind, such as 
neuroses, psychoses, deimntia praecox, dissociation, perversions, 
and introversions, etc. 

Study and work in the field of general intelligence and in the 
field of psychiatry are comparatively easy. Tools have been 
developed, definitions have been formulated, technique has 
been developed, data have been accumulated. 

The work, of the psychiatrist must not be confused with that 
of the neurologist, who deals with the physical diseases of and 
injuries to the anatomical nerve structures, or with the alienist, 
who is chiefly interested in the medico-legal aspects of abnormal 
mentalities, or with the psychologist, whose work in this field 
consists in finding out how human beings adjust themselves to 
new situations. 

The intelligence level or I.Q. by itself is not sufficient. We 
must have also the intelligence level necessary- for success on 
the job. This has already been discussed on pages 307 ff. 
We must also consider the special intelligences, the specific 
capacities, or the special abilities of each student, if we are to 
make a thorough job of vocational guidance.® It may be possi- 

® See lloi.LiNGWOKTH, L. S., Slwcial Talents and Defects, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1923. Bronnek, A. F., The Psychology of Special 
Abilities apid Disabilities, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
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ble that some student with a rather low level of general intelli- 
gence niay have some special intelligence, ability, or aptitude 
which, in a given line of work, might possibly overcome the 
handicap of his low general intelligence. 

For individuals with normal intelligence, their success would 
be greater in lines of endeavor for which they have special 
aptitudes, talents, intelligences, or ability. Their services to 
society would be greater, they would be more efTicient, they 
would produce better quantitative and qualitative results with 
a less expenditure of effort, and they would—all other condi- 
tions being equal— be much happier. 

The literature of psychology and of education is besprinkh'd 
with the word aptitude.’^ There seems to be no commonly 
accepted definition of aptitude, nor are we able to find any 
generally accepted lists of aptitudes based upon any generally 
accepted definition. 

Thorndike gives the following definition: “An aptitude is an 
inborn capacity, an original tendency to respond to the cinaim- 
stances of education by achievements in learning. 

At the Institute of Edumtionnl Nesearch, Teachers ('ollege, 
Columbia University, students who score high in the academic 
intelligence test are said to have an academic aptitude. Those* 
who score high in the clerical test are said to have a clerical 
aptitude. I'hose whom score high in the SteiKpiist mechanical 
tests are said to possess a mechaniad aptitude. Those who score 
high in the Seashore musical tests are said to possess musical 
aptitude. 

Monroe j in his Cyclopedia of Education^ gives the following 
definition : 

An aptitude is that part of a person’s mental equipment which 
gives him a special fitness for any kind of endeavor. Such an 
aptitude may be the result of either innate endowment, or special 
training, or both.”’^ 

1917. Steacy, F. W., The InUrrelulwun of Menial .ihilitien, T<*a(;lHTK 
College, Columbia UniverHity, New York, 1919. Hurt, The Dulribu- 

tions and Relations of Educational Ability , P. S. King H<jn, Loudon, 
England, 1922. 

Thorndike, E. L., Educational Psychology, vol. i, ^'eaclle^8 (kjllege, 
Columbia University, New York, 1920. 

** Monroe, P., A Cyclojjedut of Education, vol. i, p, 161. The Macmillan 
Co., 1911. 
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Poffenherger says: 

'"To choose out of all available candidates those of the highest 
intolligenco does not guarantee the selection of those having 
the character traits needed for successful secretarial work/'^- 

Thur stone says; 

''Ability in telegraphy is probably a special ability. The 
general intelligence tests are not as valuable for diagnosing ability 
to learn telegraphy as for measuring general intelligence/’*'* 
At present all the work done in regard to the testing of aptitudes 
seems to have been along the line of testing aptitudes or fitness 
for certain specific jobs, such as journalism, clerical work, stenog- 
raphy, mechanical work, salesmanship, aviation, the work of 
the street car motorman, and other similar specified and defined 
occupations. Little real progress seems to have been made 
in this field of psychological research. It is quite probable that 
the method of approach has been entirely wrong. 

Dean Schneider, of the University of Cincinnati, develops 
his point of view as follows: 

Every individual has certain broad characteristics, and every type of 
work requires certain broad types of characteristics. The problem, 
then, is to state the broad characteristics to devise a rational method to 
discover these characteristics or talents in individuals, to classify the 
tyiK\s of jobs by the talents they require, and to guide the youth with 
certain talent into the type of job which rc(iuires those talents.*^ 

Dean Schneider presents a list of 16 of these broad major 
characteristics, which may be applied cither to the individual 
or to the type of work, that is, as to whether the individual has 
them or whether the job requires them. These are as follows: 
(1) physical strength, (2) mental ability, (3) mental accuracy, 
(4) rapid mental coordination, (5) concentration or mental focus, 
(6) directive ability, (7) settled disposition, (8) capacity for 
indoor or outdoor work, (9) originality or creative ability, 
(10) capacity for small-scope operations, (11) adaptability, 
(12) deliberation, (13) music sense, (14) color sense, (15) manual 
accuracy, (16) dynamic or static. 

» PoFFENBERQEH, A. T., *‘The Selection of a Successful Secretary,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1922, pp. 156-160. 

rmiRfiTONE, L. L., “Mental Tests for Prospective Telegraphy, A 
Study of the Diagnostic Value of Mental Tests for Predicting Ability to 
Learn Telegraphy,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 1919, pp. 116-117. 
Quotation from Hollingsworth, Vocational Psychology, p. 104. 
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Poffenherger gives the following: 

It is not by any means true that the best worker in any occupation is 
a person of a high intelligence. It is quite i)ossible that for certain 
occupations a rather low grade of intelligence is adequate, and that to 
employ one of a higher grade of intelligence would be a waste. The 
determination of the minimum intelligence re(|uired to do satisfactorily 
certain kinds of work is an important problem, and the matter is Ixang 
carefully studied. Furthermore, intelligence is not the only trait 
required for success in an occupation.*^ 

Gates gives us the following: Children of the same age will 
on the basis of endowment possess different aptitudes,** but 
he does not list or discuss them. 

Thorndike gives us a list of five kinds of intelligences as follows: 
(1) verbal, (2) mechanical, (3) social, (4) ethical, anti (5) artistic. 

Ctjril Burt, the English psychologist, gives us the following: 

Achievement in subjects of the school curriculum aj)pcar to be 
determined by mental factors of two kinds: (1) general educational 
abilities, dependent upon general intelligenct^; (2) specific educational 
abilities, such as (a) arithmetical al)ilities, (h) manual ability, (c) linguis- 
tic ability, and (<i) literary ability.*^ 

On pages 57 and 58, Hurt gives us the following: 

The subjects which are jmsitively correlated fall into tlinx* or four 
fairly distinctive groups: 

1. Arithmetical group. 

2. Manual group — hand work, drawing, writing (piality. 

These are negatively correlated with arithmetical ability. 

3. Linguistic group — dictation, reading, comj)rchension, and specal. 

These are negatively correlated with arithmetic and manual groups. 

4. Literary group — history, geography, science, composition. 

Slrayer and NorsivorUiy classify children into four types on 
the basis of abilities or aptitudes:** 

Poffenheuoeh, A. '^1’., American Scientific Monthly, Man'll, 1U21, p. 

208. 

** Gates, Psychology for Students of Education, Tlic .MacMillan Comi)ariy, 
New York, 1922, p. 117. 

** Burt, Cyril, The Distribution, and Relations of Kducatiomil Ability, 
P. 8. King & Son, London, England, 1922, i>. 9.1. 

“Strayer and Norsworthy, Uow to Teach, p. 103. See also. Fifteenth 
Yearbook, National Society, Study of IMucation, J'art I, pp. 149-154. Sei* 
also, O’Shea, Social Development ami Eduaition, pp. 209-225. S(‘e also, 
Baoley, School Discipline, pj). 210-227. 
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1. Dealing with abstract ideas. 

2. Ability to deal with concrete situations. 

3. Executive ability — action and control. 

4. The appreciative type, dominance of feeling. 

An Institute of Vocational Orientation has been established 
at Barcelona, Spain, supported by the Commonwealth of 
C'atalonia. 

The Institute is divided into four sections — information, 
medical research, psychological research, statistical research. 

The aptitudes which form the basis of classification of vocations are 
reducible to three types: (1) intelligence; (2) temperament; (3) charac- 
ter. Under each of these types there are three subgroups: (a) motor, 
(/>) perceptual motor, (c) perceptual. 

Already about 30 occupations have been analyzed and some 142 tests 
of aptitude are available. 

These studies are reported in Annals de Ulnstitut d^Orientacio 
Professional.^^ 

Here we have a use of the term aptitude in a sense which 
is quite different — in fact, so different that it is confusing. 

Assume that all individuals have some capacity, ability, 
talent, aptitude, along any or every line. If society needs 
comparatively few people with capacities to serve along some 
particular line of endeavor — as is the actual situation — then 
society will select by rewards, such as money, honor, respect, 
etc., only those individuals who have the capacity to serve in a 
measure beyond the general mass of people, all of whom are 
assumed to possess this same capacity in some degree. 

For instance, all physically normal people can run, box, walk, 
do acrobatic stunts to some extent. Society rewards only those 
who can perform these specific services very much better than 
their fellows. 

Our problem, then, is not that of determining whether or not 
individuals possess certain capacities, talents, or aptitudes. 
We can assume that nearly all do possess all aptitudes in some 
degree, but the problem is to discover in what measure certain 
individuals possess certain aptitudes, and in what proportion 
as compared with their fellows, and in the proportion in which 
society is willing to reward sufficiently to make its development 
worth while. 

SiHj PoFFENBERGER, A. T., School ofid Socicty, vol. 14, pp. 15-16, 1921. 
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When considering this important topic of special capacities, 
talents, or aptitudes, we must not fall into the serious error of 
assuming that the possession of the particular aptitude under 
discussion is all-important. It is only one of imxny other items 
which must be surveyed, and it must be evaluated only in con- 
junction with these other items. 

Idiot-savants 

(jiood illustrations of the uselessness of possessing certain 
special aptitudes without possessing other (pialities are found in 
the classic illustrations of the so called ‘‘idiot-savants.” These 
individuals arc considerable in number, but form a very small 
proportion of the population. 

Idiot-savants are persons of a low level of general intelligence, 
but who possess a sjiecial aptitude, “gift,” or talent for certain 
activities, which, up to the present time, has not been expljiincd. 
It is presumed that the development of this special capacity is 
caused by the over-development of certain neurones of th(^ 
cerebrum, although this is not definitely known. The point of 
importance for us is that here we have an a[)parently clean-cut 
illustration of the isolation of an aptitude that has developed 
out of proportion to the rest of the abilities and is comparatively 
useless both to the individual and to society. 

Down reports a feebleminded boy at Normansfield whose 
sense of touch was so dc'licate that he could take a page of the 
London Graphic and split it into two ptufect sheets. The brother 
of the boy referred to was for more than 00 years a resident of 
lOarlswood Asylum and was known as the “genius of Earlswood 
Asylum.” He was particularly “apt” at drawing, carving, and 
mechanical invention, and is assum(*d to hav(i developcid a 
“mechanical aptitude” far beyond the level of his general 
intelligence. 

The case of a savant imbecile is reported by Fairholme in the 
Animal Worlds January, 1909, who was so expert at the drawing 
of animals and particularly cats that he became known as “The 
(>ats' Raphael.” 

Barr in the Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease j for January 
1898, describes an epileptic idiot who had developed an audile 
aptitude to such an extent that he would repeat fluently and with 
proper pronunciation long passages read to him from any foreign 
language, ancient or modern. 
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Several idiot-savants have been reported who had developed 
extraordinary memories. One could remember the date on which 
every person in the village had been buried, with their ages, 
causes of death, names and numbers of mourners, etc. Another 
could tell correctly and instantly the day of the week upon which 
any date fell; others have a prodigious capacity for memorizing 
poetry without any idea of its meaning. Many cases of musical 
memory and capacity are also recorded. 

We are all acquainted with the geniuses of the asylum, 
street corners, and vaudeville stage who have extraordinary 
capacity for mathematics and are much below the general level 
in all other abilities. 

The important point in these rare cases is that these special 
aptitudes may be and are isolated. These people are not geniuses 
or savants and their special aptitudes in most cases are notice- 
able only by virtue of contrast with their inaptitudes in all other 
lines. Many normal people have just as much capacity along 
the same lines as have these people, and undoubtedly thousands 
of people could easily develop as much capacity along not only 
that line but several others if the same opportunity for constant 
practice, freedom from economic stress, etc. were afforded them. 

Mathematical Abilities 

There is no question but that groat mathematical ability is 
inherited. This particular ability seems to belong to the same 
class, as regards inheritance, as docs musical ability, literary 
talent, and artistic talent, and the same rules apply. 

Special Ability to Remembeii 

All normal people are able to remember, but some possess 
this ability much more than others. In many cases a good mem- 
ory passes for a high level of intelligence. Our school system in 
the past, and also at the present time, is quite generally so organ- 
ized as to make the ability to remember very important. 

There is no question but that the possession of an exceptionally 
good memory is an innate quality and is inherited. This explains 
the isolated cases of very remarkable memories and also explains 
why so many people with poor memories who subscribe to the 
so-called “memory training courses,^’ so freely advertised, derive 
so little benefit from the courses. 
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Phenomenal memories are quite often associated with mental 
defect and mental disease. We have many illustrations of this 
in the so-called idiot-savants, with whom a stupendous ineinory 
passes for wisdom or intelligence. 

The same laws of inheritance apply to memory as to artistic, 
musical, and literary abilities. 

Mechanical Abilities 

There is plenty of evidence to prove the inluTitance of mechani- 
cal ability. Even in early colonial days when the opportunities 
to express mechanical tendencies were slight, there are outstand- 
ing illustrations of the persistence of this specific talent in many 
families. 

The Pomeroys of Massachusetts and (’onnecticut is a family 
in point. Some of the b(»st known of the Pomeroys w(‘re Eltweed 
Pomeroy (1030) of Dorchester, Massachusetts, and Windsor, 
( Connecticut ; Seth Pomeroy, a famous gunsmith ; Samuel Pomeroy, 
the pioneer manufacturer of Pittsburg, (' 01111 .; Elisha M. 
Pomeroy and Benjamin Pomeroy of Wallingord, ('onn. 

The history of the Fairbanks family of St. Johnsbury, Vermont, 
is anoth(»r ('xample. The name of Fairbanks is w(‘ll known 
because of the excellence of their sc^ales and weighing devic^es. 

The inheritance of mechanical ability seems to lx* much more 
definite than that of the other specific abilities. It .seems that: 

1. If both parents have outstanding mechanical ability, 

nil of their children will have it. , 

2. If both fiarents lack mechanical ability, no offspring will 
have it. 

3. If both parents lack mechanical ability and there is evidence 
of it in the ancestry of one panmt but not in the other, no child 
will possess it. 

4. If one parent has mechanical ability and the other has an 
ancestry that lacks it, then the children will not have it. If 
the parent who lacks mechanical ability comes from an ancestry 
that has exceptional mechanical ability, a largo proportion of 
the children will have it. 

5. If both parents have slight mechanical skill but one parent 
is descended from ancestry” that has considerable mechanical 
ability, then such abilities will appear in approximately one 
child in four. 
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Dr. Stenqiiist says “At least 20 per cent of the pupils from a 
typical school who are below average in general abstract intelli- 
gence are above average in the kind of ability required in four 
mechanical tests. 

Dr. Toops says: “The correlation between general mechanical 
ability and general intelligence in equal age groups is only about 

+ .20.”2i 


Litkkary Talents 

The inheritance of the ability to express oneself in literary 
form is commonly recognized and is easily proved by innumerable 
cases, especially by a study of any of the families of famous 
authors. 

A study of family records seems to justify the same conclusions 
as for artistic talent and musical ability, i.e.: 

1. If both parents have literary talent, all the children will 
be talented along literary lines. 

2. If both parents arc devoid of literary talent and come of a 
non-litcrary ancestry, the children will have little literary ability. 

3. If both parents have no literary ability but some ancestry 
that shows literary talent, then some of the children will have 
talent along those lines. 

Artistic Talents 

Artistic talent, shows itself so early as to demonstrate its 
innateness, .A study of many family records indicated that: 

1. If both parents have high artistic ability, the children, 
with few exceptions, will be artistic. 

2. If both parents have no artistic talent and come from 
inartistic ancestry, none of the children will be artistic. 

3. When one parent is artistic and the other neither artistic 
nor of artistic ancestry, then probably none of the children will 
have high artistic talent. 

4. If one parent is artistic and the other not, but does come of 
artistic ancestry, then the children will be artistic. 

iSTENgiTisT, J. L., “The Case of thelx)w I.Q.,” The Journal of Educationul 
Research, vol. iv, pp. 241-254, 

Toops, II. A., “The Technicpie of Vocational Guidance iis Investigated 
by the Institute of I^Miicational Research,” National Vocational Guidance 
Association Bulletin, Jan., 1923, pp. 80-93. 
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Musical Abilities 

Musical abilities are qualities which develop so early that 
their innateness cannot be questioned. 

A study was made of 1,008 children, their parents, and most 
of their grandparents. The following rules wore deduced from 
the data gathered : 

1. When both parents are exceptionally good in music 
(whether vocal or instrumental), all the children are medium 
to exceptionally good. 

2. When both parents are poor in musi(‘al ability and come of 
ancestry that lacks on one or both sides such ability, the childnm 
will all be non-musical. 

When one parent has high musical ability and the other has 
little, the children will vary much in this respect. A study was 
made of 257 children of such mating, and 45 were found to be 
without musical ability, 84 exceptionally good at music, while 
128 were intermediate. 

Experiments now under way sc'cm to show that there is only a 
low correlation between general musical ability and general 
intelligence. 

When discussing this topic we shall use the plural “abilities’^ 
rather than the singular “ability,” bccau.se it is po.ssil)le to “break 
up” or “tease out” or analyze any ability in one general field, 
such as music, into several more special abilities in that field, 
such as ability to sing .solos, to play a piano, a drum, or a harf), etc. 

Our study of unit characteristics or talents and their inherit- 
ance for the purpose of analysis should not blind us to the fact 
that many of these talents are often pre.sent in one person in 
various combinations and in varying degrees. Furthm-more, 
we must always keep in mind that .some of these talents ajipear 
only when an opportunity is olTered that favors their appear- 
ance, and that some of them appear more vigorqusly at one time 
of life than at another. In general, however, it may bo accepted 
that these talents force thernsidves into attention by virtue 
of their existence, apparently, in many cases, disregarding the 
opportunity for logical cxpre.ssion. 

Healy’.s Di.scussion of Special Abilitiks^^ 

Some curious example.s of the dispropnriwnnk growth of certain menial 
abilities in the feebleminded could be cited from literature or from our 
Healy, William, The Individual Delinquentf Idttle, Brown, and 
Company, 1915, pp. 269-27‘^. 
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own experience. There is the instance of the great mechanical and 
constructive genius whom Tredgold (page 275) describes at length. 
This man produced the most ingenious and complicated mechanical 
devices. Others have described mentally defective arithmetical gen- 
iuses. One of the commonest abilities to be exaggerated above the gen- 
eral level is that of musical talent. A fine instance of this sort was Blind 
Tom, whose accomplishments on the pianoforte were like a mountain 
height arising from the plane of his general mental disability. We have 
ourselves described (Healy, 369) an individual with fairly marvelous 
|)ow(‘rs of recall by methods of visualization , who can perform mental 
feats quite beyond the abilities of his normal fellows. Through pro- 
longed self-training in the use of his special memory faculties, this low- 
grade moron tells days and dates so rapidly that he has been regarded 
as a calculating genius. His total ability, however, appears to rest 
upon his power of recalling occurrences in connection with their dates 
as observed for many years by the calendar, and recalling them larg(‘ly 
by means of mental i)ictures. Since motor ability has been held by some 
experienced observers of the feebleminded to be one of the safest criteria 
for their diagnosis, one might mention the case of a champion light- 
weight prize fighter of a few years back. He was said to be the very 
sur(!st and swiftest hitter, his motor reactions were always a little (luicker 
than those of his opponent — hence his j)rowess, although in general 
mental ability he was well within the limits of feeblemindedness. 

E.xcept when exploited under management, none of tlu'se special abili- 
ties make for social success, and they do not cover up at all the evidence's 
of the general low level of mental ability. For our ])ur])oses, they n'ejuire 
no further consideration. 

Special Abilities Socially Significant: — Arising from a general low 
level of intelligence, there may be special mental abilities which, on 
account of their relationship to social conditions, are of great import. 
The social demand for mental powers is often satisfied with very limited 
exertion of certain faculties. However, the types of mental ability 
which, being present among general mental disability, leave the indi- 
vidual apparently or actually socially acceptable are limited in number. 
We shall deal with those which have appeared of foremost importance 
in our observations of criminalistic tendencies. There is (a) the defec- 
tive individual who has good insight into his own mental limitations, and 
who, on account of the possession of some elements of good judgment, 
proceeds to avoid as much as possible sources of discouragement or 
danger, and who limits his occupations to lowly fields where he is suc- 
cessful and comparatively free from temptation, (b) Then there is the 
individual who, perforce of good physical control, so-called motor ability, 
is able to do good W'ork and perhai)s earn well, and who has some 
powers of judgment, enough at least to keep out of social conflicts, or 
out of trouble severe enough to prevent his being considered thoroughly 
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undesirable socially. Since insif^ht without indmtrial ability is not at all 
likely to help one to hold much of a j)lace in the world, the two t.vi)es 
(rt) and {b) will best be discussed together, (r) Then there is that most 
important type of the feebleminded with special abilities, the defective 
with marked verbal powers. The .social, as well as the psychopathologi* 
cal, importance of this tyi)e can hardly be over-estimated, and ac(|uaint- 
ance with this subspecies should be had by every jurist and criminal 
lawyer, and by every social worker. We have .seen many egregious ^ 
examples of the troublesomene.ss of members of this cla.ss, who have 
long pas.sed unrecognized as defectives. 

Special Abilities .^^^ — On account of their importance, and also because 
they are not alway.s to be considered in a vocational light, siweial abili- 
ties may be dwelt on apart from the matter of th(‘ j)revious section. 
Tests for special abilities may be presented ami, natunilly, in tlu^ form 
of selected tasks. What emj)hasis to j)lace on the possession of sjH'cial 
talents may be gathered from the relevant facts presented in our i)racti- 
cal study of delinquents. The need for self-expression forms in some 
persons the soil from which misconduct springs. The first abilities that 
come to the reader’s mind are, no doubt, those connected with the artis- 
tic world, where the peculiar mental traits connected witli genius and 
ardent desire for self-expression are .so well recognized. Tlu^ mere desin* 
to shine in any of these fields may be exotic, howev(*r, and bespeak no 
corresponding natural faculty. The only way to determine such ability 
is to have people competent in the artistic W'orld .sympathetically con- 
duct a special test. Kven if discovered, the presence of artistic ability, 
as we know only too well, does not guarantee freedom from delim|uency; 
but that full exercise of native talents does bring about immen.sely favor- 
able changes in some careers we also have rc'ason to know. 

Other special abilities may be more easily reckoned w'ith. A boy 
may have capacity for mechanicai pursuits, powers he has never had a 
chance to know he possessed, and which prove his saving grace. Not a 
few girls with real histrionic ability have become delimjuent in the ,s(^arch 
for self-expression. Their abilities and desires might have been recog- 
nized and utilized, in ways (juite normal ami moral, and quite apart 
from the public theater. , 

I am not sure but that I should include under this head of sjwcial 
abilities the peculiar sagacities and capacities which make for success in 
the great ouUioor world. The capacity of a man for solitude and hard- 
ship, and for overcoming the difficultie.s of nature, and the ability keerdy 
to observe and reason on natural phenomena, and the desire for largo 
freedom, and for long stretches of muscular activity, mark a man as 
having peculiar adaptabilities just as much as do his fK)8Hession of quali- 
ties which will make him an artist. While these traits are hardly ofKUi 


Ibid., pp. 70 78. 
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to laboratory testing, another field of trial may be found in the larger 
world, from which we gather, after all, many facts for our psychograni. 

Knowledge of special abilities in the field of imagination may be wortli 
testing for. Simple devices, such as the well-known ink-blot test, 
(vide Ihnet and Whipple, page 430) where the subject is asked what he 
can imagine a certain irregular blot looks like, have been used. Much 
more important, of course, is the use of imagination in the artistic and 
literary fields. Recognition of the latter is possible by obvious methods, 
and has led to succc.ssful careers. The writing of a story which has been 
read some days i)reviously may be demanded, and, if the subject is told 
to give full sway to his powers, the possession of imagination can 
usually be determined from one such production. We have had reason 
to recognize practical connection, at first not obvious, between the pos- 
s(‘Hsion of the imaginative faculty and a tendency to delinquency. It is 
Stemmerrnann who tells of a delinquent who long continued his career 
of swindling and misrepresentation, until he found expression for his 
imaginative powers in the field of journalism. 

A familiar field for the use of the imagination in the modern world is 
that of inventiorh It might be more or less easy to test abilities in this 
direction, and one would certainly like to sec something of this sort 
done. Terman has suggested a simple way of bringing out what 
might be called the first principles of this ability. His test consists of 
the offering of five sets of chains of three links each. The subject is 
asked to figure out how these could all be W'elded into one chain with 
l)reaking and welding only three of the links. By such methods, carried 
to any desired complexity, no doubt a great deal of the subject’s power 
of imagination and invention could be learned. 

Special Talent in Dhawing 

As stated in the Preface, this investigation forms a part of an extemsive 
study of the gifted child. In a consideration of superior endowment 
one may distinguish a priori two general types. The first is that of 
high general ability. The child stands above the average of the group 
in all of his school work. In tests of general intelligence he ranks above 
age. On the other hand, there are those who appear to have abilities 
more or less s|X}cialized. By endowmient or by training they arc so 
equipped as to take special interest in, and to succeed extraordinarily 
wtH with, .some one activity. Perhaps in comparison tcith their Jelloics 
they are particularly good in language, in music, in constructive work, or in 
drawing. They may or may not belong to the class described as having high 
general ability, bul for doing the particular thing under discussion they do 
show special aptitude. 

Manual, IIekschel T., Talent in Draunny, Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, III., 1919. 
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This specialized ability we shall call ''talent.’' And it i.s to this i)art 
of the general problem of the gifted child that the attention of the 
author has been directed. After some preliminary survey it was decided 
that it would be best, in consideration of the time which could be devoted 
to the unit of research then projected, to limit the study to investigation 
of one particular form of talent. Drawing was chosen as the activity 
of greatest promi.se for the immediate i)urpose. (Pages 1--2.) 

The investigation has revealed great indiridual diffrreures in the mental 
and physical characteristics of persons who are talented in drawing. 

Thk Instinct ok Workmansiiik-^ 

The Instinct of Workmanship and the Desire for Excellence. Tlu' gifted 
economist Veblen uses as a ])illar for his doctrine.s of human productive 
labor the existence of an “instinct of workmansliij)," which he defines 
as follows : 

“He (man) is an agent seeking in every act th(‘ accom])lishinent of 
some concrete, obj('ctivo, impersonal end. By for(‘e of his Ix'iiig such 
an agent, he is possessed of a taste for effc'ctive work, and a distaste for 
futile effort. lie has a sense of the merit of serviceability or (dliciency 
and of the demerit of futility, wast(‘, or incapacity. This aptitude or 
propensity may he called the instinct of w(wkmanship.** 

Abilities May Have, the Force of Instincts. — What is an alnlity? All 
brains, in their instinctive ])ortions, map certain fundamental features 
of the environment, to which we must all res|)ond. But, in addition, 
each brain has its own special centers, (‘specially strong, in which an* 
mapped with great case, music, or colors, or words, or what not. Such a 
trait, insuring ready control over some kind of subject matter, is called an 
ability. It differs from instinct in being a personal, individual trait instead 
of being common to all, and in reejuiring t(*achingand practice to call it out 
and develop it. 

But ability is inborn, and often more strongly inborn than sonui of the 
instincts in the same brain.^® 


TRAITS-7 

That traits are inhcrit(*d has been known since man U*cam(‘ a s(‘ntient 
being. That children are dissimilar combinations of characteristi(‘s has 
long been recognized. That characteristics have a development in the 
child is equally obvious; but the mechanism by which tlu^y are trans- 

** See Thorndike, E. L., The Original Nature of Man, I'eachers (.’oll(?ge, 
Columbia University, New York, 1920, j)p M3-4. 

**La Hue, Daniel W., The Chibl’s Mind and the Common Branches, 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1921, p. 54. 

Davenport, C. B., Heredity: Its lielatuni to Eugenics, Henry Holt & 
Company, New York, 1911. 
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• 

to laboratory testing, another field of trial may be found in the larger 
world, from which we gather, after all, many facts for our psychograni. 

Knowledge of special abilities in the field of imagination may be wortli 
testing for. Simple devices, such as the well-known ink-blot test, 
(vide Ihnet and Whipple, page 430) where the subject is asked what he 
can imagine a certain irregular blot looks like, have been used. Much 
more important, of course, is the use of imagination in the artistic and 
literary fields. Recognition of the latter is possible by obvious methods, 
and has led to succc.ssful careers. The writing of a story which has been 
read some days i)reviously may be demanded, and, if the subject is told 
to give full sway to his powers, the possession of imagination can 
usually be determined from one such production. We have had reason 
to recognize practical connection, at first not obvious, between the pos- 
s(‘Hsion of the imaginative faculty and a tendency to delinquency. It is 
Stemmerrnann who tells of a delinquent who long continued his career 
of swindling and misrepresentation, until he found expression for his 
imaginative powers in the field of journalism. 

A familiar field for the use of the imagination in the modern world is 
that of inventiorh It might be more or less easy to test abilities in this 
direction, and one would certainly like to sec something of this sort 
done. Terman has suggested a simple way of bringing out what 
might be called the first principles of this ability. His test consists of 
the offering of five sets of chains of three links each. The subject is 
asked to figure out how these could all be W'elded into one chain with 
l)reaking and welding only three of the links. By such methods, carried 
to any desired complexity, no doubt a great deal of the subject’s power 
of imagination and invention could be learned. 

Special Talent in Dhawing 

As stated in the Preface, this investigation forms a part of an extemsive 
study of the gifted child. In a consideration of superior endowment 
one may distinguish a priori two general types. The first is that of 
high general ability. The child stands above the average of the group 
in all of his school work. In tests of general intelligence he ranks above 
age. On the other hand, there are those who appear to have abilities 
more or less s|X}cialized. By endowmient or by training they arc so 
equipped as to take special interest in, and to succeed extraordinarily 
wtH with, .some one activity. Perhaps in comparison tcith their Jelloics 
they are particularly good in language, in music, in constructive work, or in 
drawing. They may or may not belong to the class described as having high 
general ability, bul for doing the particular thing under discussion they do 
show special aptitude. 

Manual, IIekschel T., Talent in Draunny, Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, III., 1919. 
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It is just as important and necessary tliat he should not b(> 
assigned to a job or type of work for which lie has not the xpccial 
(ipHtudey which an analysis of the job or type of work shows is 
necessary to success. 

In our modern industrial organization with its prescMit 
enormous labor turnover, it is necessary continually to introduce 
a stream of new woikers into the personnel. Kor an illustration 
of the use of aptitude tests for this group, let us tak(‘ the case 
of a 16-ycar-old boy or girl who has applied for work. He or 
she may have had no experience at any kind of work, or may 
have had experience at some jobs that hav(’ little correlation to 
the kind of work wc can offer. In other words, can measure 
his physical and educational qualifications, but Ik' has no trade 
skill to be measured. For the sake of efficieiu^y and the happi- 
ness of the worker, it is neces.sary that we provid(‘ some method 
whereby we can di.scover wheth(*r this boy or girl is likcdy to 
make a success at the work we have to offer, or for the sev(*ral 
jobs to which he or .she might b(‘ assigned, to discover at which 
job they would most likely be most successful. 

In the past the custom has b(*en to try out the candidates 
on the job. If they are satisfied and successful the employer 
k(H>ps them; if not, he fires them or th(‘y (piit. This is an un.sciim- 
tific, inefficient, and expensive method. It is one of the chief 
causes of our present larg(» labor turn</ver, which is such an 
outstanding indication of our present poor methods of employ- 
ing, and handling labor. Jt slows dowm i)roductioii and, most 
disastrous of all, it creates within the worker a sens(^ of 
dis.satisfaction, of failure, and of being treated unfairly. 

Furthermore, this method fails even with the group that 
is successful. If we take two workers who produce the same 
amount of work each day and, from the standpoint of production, 
are equally succe.ssful, one may l)e doing this amount easily 
and without any great expenditure of effort, \fhile the other 
may be exerting himself to the point of over-work and extreme 
fatigue to accomplish the task. The latter worker w'ill very 
soon degenerate nervously and physically, and become a (jomrnon 
grouch and possible trouble mak(*r, because h(^ knows he is 
working to his utmost limits and soon feels dissatisfied with 
his wage for such strenuous effort kept up day after day. Kven 
though the w^age may f>c increased, the conditions which li(» 
at the base of the difficulty are not removed. 
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The following four capacities or aptitudes are suggested for 
experimentation: (1) the capacity to visualize, i.e., visualizen; 
(2) the capacity to retain and recall sounds, i.e., audiles; (3) 
the capacity for the manipulation of tools, materials, and 
processes i.e., manipulators; (4) the capacity to analyze, i.e., 
analyzers. 

1. Visualizers. — A visualizer is a person who has the mental 
ability to visualize objects he has seen, and especially to visualize 
things he has not seen. As an illustration of this, suppose we 
are interviewing two boys who desire to learn the trade of pattern- 
making. Both boys have an elementary knowledge of mechani- 
cal drawing, acquired in the public schools, and in all respects 
they seem to be equal. The pattern-making trade calls for the 
special ability of being able to visualize. This being the case, 
suppose that we say to these boys: 

I want you to draw for me on this piece of paper, as (juickly as you 
can, a free-hand projection drawing of a wooden ring, 8 inches outside 
diameter, 4 inches inside diameter, with a cross-section that shows the 
correct diameter of the ring. This ring is to be divided into six equal 
s(*ctions, each succeeding section to bo painted r(*d, black, and white. 

Repeat these instructions slowly and distinctly. 

If one of these boys is a visualizer, i.e,, has the power to see 
a men till picture of the wooden ring in its proper proportions, 
with its six equal sections painted the three proper colors, he 
will quickly and readily make a fairly accurate drawing of 
the ring, and, if he had the time, the tools, the machines, iind 
the skill, ho could turn this ring from these directions. If the 
other boy did not have the power to call up a mental picture of 
this wooden ring, he would be much slower and would have to 
exert very much more effort to draw or make the ring, and, even 
if he could make or draw it, it would quite likely bo inaccurate 
in many respects. 

Another test is as follows: Hay: 

Suppose that we had a 3-inch wooden cube. It is painted black. 
Tell me (1) IIow many saw cuts would be required to cut the 3-inch 
cube into 1-inch cubes? (2) How many of the 1-inch cubes would have 
three faces painted black? (3) How many two faces painted black? 
(4) How many one face painted black? (5) How many no faces painted 
black? 

On analysis we find that, at certain jobs, occupations, trades, 
and professions, the person with an aptitude for visualization, 
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all other things being equal, will prove more successful than the 
person who has no such aptitude. A pattern maker is given 
verbal instructions or a blue print and asked to produce a com- 
plicated pattern. It must be accurate in all its dimensions and 
parts. It is a necessity that a pattern maker be able to visualize 
the finished pattern after listening to the instructions or reading 
the blue print. An architect must have the same aptitudi\ 
The best architects have the ability to visualize a building 
complete in all its details before they draw a line on paper. Tin* 
dressmaker or milliner who docs custom work must have th(» 
same ability. The draftsman and the carpemter must have this 
ability in more or less degree for highest success with the least 
effort. 


The Tiiuiistonk-Jonks Spatial Hklations Tkst*'^ 

A beginning has been made on the problem of t('sting visual 
imagery, as is shown in the following unpublished experimental 
spatial relations test. 

hu^tructiomr -\. All tlio following probkotis havo soino nloint'iit of spare 
Ihiuking or mental piciurmij cmhodicMl in llicin. Jt is llio pur|M)sr‘ of thoso 
problems to tost your ability to make and retain mental pictures. This is 
not an intelligonco tost. 

2. The aldlity to form those mental phduros is essential for success in 
many vocations. 

3. Do pn'oisoly what the instructions toll you to do. 

4. Work as rapidly a.s you can without making mistakes. 

.5. Sjwcd and accuracy are equally i:niH)i tant. 

t). A certain amount of time will be allowed for each stuii's of problems. 
When the instructor indicates that the time is up, turn to tin* next problem 
immediately, even if you liavc not finished. You will not hav»j time to finish 
some of the problems. 

7. The first tw'O page.s consist of {iraetice problems similar tf) those in the 
test. Work these practice problem.s ami make c ertain that you umlerstaml 
what is required. Do not look at Problem I of the test mitU told to do so 
by the examiner. 

8. As soon as you finish the tests, hand your papers to the c.xaminer. 

9. Fill in the follow'ing blanks finst. 

Your name: 

Ufimr. JhiIiiiIh 

Date: (Vdlege: 

Employer: School: 

” Thurstone, L. L. and .Jones, W. H., Address, Dr. Thurstone, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
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IriHuh thin booklet you will find a lot of things to do. Samples of all 
different kinds of things to be done are given below. Read the samples 
and directions earefully. 

(a) Decide if these two pictures of the same flag show the same face of the 
flag. If HO, place a plus ( -f) sign in the small sciuare. If not, place a minus 
( - ) sign in the small square. 

000 [BQn EDQn 

'rh(^ first two pictures, if placed one on the other, appear as one. There- 
fore + iH plac(id in the square. This is also true of the third, but not of the 
H(Tond. 

(//) In a similar manner decide on the following diagrams. These diagrams 
repre.sent a card with two holes punched through it. If they represent the 
same side of tho card, mark plus in the small square, and minus if not th(* 
same side. Try the last set. 

^ Z170 I:] 

(c) In tin; following three figures, the first represents a card with a hole 
punched in one corner and a dotted line representing one edge. The last 
two figures represent outlines of the same size as tho card. Pick up the card 
in your “mind's eye” and turn it over. Then place it in one of the outlines, 
with tho dotted side of the card on the dotted lines, under the outlines. It 
will only fit in one of the outlines. 



id) Turn the following diagram over showing the opiK)site side. Sketch 
the diagram in a new iK)sition on line A-By so that the side marked .V 
will line on line A-B. Show the position of the hole on each sketch. 

(e) A square sheet of pa|M^r is folded twice as shown in the following 
diagrams. A hole is then punched in the corner. Show on figure B where 
the holes \vould appear when the paper is unfolded. 

CE] F ^ E 

(/) Mow is a figure built of cubical blocks. Count the number of blocks 
required to build the figure. Put the number in the square below the figure. 



□ 
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ig) Think of two brickn placed on the other in all potwihle ways. Clive 
the total height of each eoinbiiiatioii. 

(/i) Figure below represents four pulleys. When the pulley K runs in the 
direction of the arrow at (\ in which direction will pulley M run {E or F)? 



(i) Below is a picture of a hand. If it repn^scuits a right hand place a 
check mark in the right-hand S(iimre below the figure. If it is a left hand, 
place a check mark in the left-hand scpiare. 



% 

Tn/ fh/s one 


□3 

ED 


m 


(j) The streets of a city are laid out north, .south, cjist, and w(‘st. A 

street car starts up town (north) two block.s, turns west two 

blocks, then north on block, then (aist four blocks. 

Indicate directions by tin* words right and left inst(*ad of north, east, (tc. 
This refers to the motorman's right or left, facing forward. 

(A*) If the hands of a clock were interchanged so that tin? small hand would 
be where the big hand is, what time would 15 minutes after 7 become?? 

When the examiner gives the signal, begin at the top of the nc‘Xt page 
and work through tin* book. 

There arc 11 series of problems, samples of which have been given. Direc- 
tions are printed at the beginning of each .seri<‘s to make certain that you 
undcratand what is to be done. Bead tln*.se directions before starting the 
problems. 

The examiner will indicate wln‘n start a new series of i)roblems. But 
if you finish a scries before the signal, proceaal at oina; to tff(? next s»*ries. 

Do not turn over this (Hige until the signul is given. 


Phoulkm I~Fi.ao Te.st 

Instructions . — All the following diagrams repre.sent the same flag. Some 
of th€?8e pictures show one face of the flag and some show the other. 

. If the first pair of pictures shows the same face, put a plus sign in the small 
square to the right, hut if they show the opjHtsite faces of the fljig, i)Ut a minus 
sign in the small square. 
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Do Jikcvvinc for Jill succeeding pairs of pictures. 



Puom.EM II — Dihkctioxs Test 

Imtrucliom , — Make a mental picture of some streets witli which you are 
familiar. Sketching is not permitted. 

Tlic streets of a city run north and south, cast and west. A traveler 
is facing south. He asks for directions to go to a certain place and is told: 
“(Jo ahead three blocks, turn west and walk two blocks, then turn north. 
Your house is the third house on the west side of the street.” 

Fill in the blank spaces below, using the words right and left instead of 
the words north, south, east, and west, so that the meaning will be the same. 
Uemember that i)ointa of the compass, east, west, etc., always remain the 
same, no matter in which direction you walk. But that the terms right and 
left always have reference here to the right- or left-hand side of the person, 
regardless of the direction in which ho is facing. Use abbreviations R and L 
for right and left, 

(а) “Go ahead three blocks, turn to your and walk two blocks, 

then turn to your Your house is the third house on the 

side of the street.” 

(б) The aisles of a department .store go north and south, cast and west, 
resembling streets of a city. There are two elevators, one at the north end 
and the other at the south end of the building. A customer comes up the 
elevator at the south end of the building to the third floor, and faces north. 
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He starts up the center aisle north two aisles, turns west three 


aisles. He turns north two aisles, then turns east 

one aisle. Then turns north three aisles, then east 

one aisle to the center aisle and proceeds to the elevator at the north end 
of the building. He descends on the elevator to the second floor and fae(‘s 

south. He turns west two aisles. Then proceeds south four 

aisles, turns east two aisles, faces south and proceeds to the 

south elevator and returns to the first floor. 

(c) When a baseball diamond is laid out properly, the pitcher faces west 
toward homeplate, his left arm toward the south (origin of the term “.south 
paw”), and right arm to the north, and, of course, his back toward the ejust. 

Make a mental ]ncture of a baseball diamond ami follow these plays: 

A batter makes a two-base hit. The coach runs from the vicinity of home- 
plate to his position at third biisc. The no.xt batter up makes a single. 'Huj 
runner on second tries to advance to third, but the ball is thrown to the 
third-base man, the runner advancing from .second base stops, and returns 
to second base. 

Indicate by such terms as southcjist, northw’e.st, etc. the dir(‘ction l•ach 
player, including the coach, moves in the above plays. (Hse abbniviations, 
S.K., N.W., etc.) 

First batter runs to first base, touches it ami 

runs to second ba.se The coach runs to 

third base. The next batter runs to first base. The 

runner on second base runs toward third base and returns 

to second base. 

Piioni.K.M 111 (Vmu) Tkst a 

In this test j’oii wdll be shown a .series of diagrams. I he <liagrams repro- 
.sent a card with two holes punched through it. All diagrams represent 
the same card. 

If the first pair of diagrams represent tlu; .same face of the card, put a 
plus sign in the small square to the right. If they represcuit the op|K)site 
faces of the card, put a minus sign in the small S(iuare. Ho likewise for 
Oiich succeeding pair of diagrams as .shmvn in the three following example's. 

Work as rapidly as you can without making mistakes. 





2 ^ 


On each one of the blank spaces below put a number so that the statements 
will properly describe the diagram on the next page. 

When the wheel 1 starts to move in the direction of the arrow 2, the wheel 

7 will start to move in the direction of arrow No 

When the shaft 4 starts to move in the direction of the arrow 5, the wheel 

1 will start to move in the direction of arrow No 

When the wheel 1 starts to move in the direction of the arrow 3, the wheel 

10 will start to move in the direction of arrow No 

When the wheel 7 starts to move in the direction of the arrow 8, the 

wheel 1 will start to move in the <lirection of arrow No 

When the shaft 4 starts to move in the direction of the arrow 5, the wheel 

10 will start to move in the direction of arrow No 

When the wheel 7 starts to move in the direction of the arrow 9, the shaft 
4 will start to move in the direction of arrow No 

PnoBLEM V*® — Block-countino Test 

Instrucliom. — Here arc some figures built out of cubical blocks. All the 
blocks are the same shape and size. 

In this problem, you are to count the number of blocks you would need to 
build figures like those shown in the pictures. Think how the figure would 
look from all sides; remember that you may need more blocks than the ones 
you can actually see in the picture. 

Write the number of blocks you would need to build each figure in the 
little square just below it. Look at sample 1. This can be built with two 
blocks, so 2 is written in the little square. 

Taken from Paterson Tests. 
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IriHlruclions. — a represents a square sheet of paper. It is folded so that 
it has the shape indicated in 6. It is folded again so that it looks like c. 

Show by drawing small circles in e where the holes would be if the folded 
paf)er were punched at A. 

Do likewise in / to show where the holes would be if the folded paper were 
jujnchefl only at B. 

Do likewise in g for hole punched only at C. 

Do likewise in h for hole punched only at D. 

Imagine that the paper in c is folded again so that it looks like d. 

Show by small circles in i where the holes would be if the folded paper 
w(‘rc punched only at F. 

Do likewise in k for hole punched only at G. 

Do likewise in I for hole punched only at H. 


Paiit Two 


I nulr uvUom. — 1. Proceed in this part of the test as in the first part. 

2. Do precisely what the instructions tell you to do. 

3. Work as rapidly as you can without making mistakes. 

4. Speed and accuracy arc equally imjiortant. 

T). Wait for the signal to be given before going to the next page. 

0. Fill in the following blanks first. 


Vour name : 

Date: 

Employer: 


Lant name Initinh 

. . . .( ’ollegc: 

. . . . School : 


Pkoblkm VI 1 — Caud Test B 

Instructiona, — Assume that the diamond-shaj)cd figure with a circle in it 
repres(*nts a small card with one of its c<lgcs indicated by a dotted lino. 

The capital letter A is placed on the side of the card turned up in the 
samples below. 

Imagine that this card is picked up and turned over^ showing the opiwsite 
side. 

Place the card fii one of the two diamond-shaped outlines to the right, 
so that the dotted line on the card will lie on the dotted line below the 
outline. The card can be placed correctly only in one of the outlines. 

Remember you must turn the card over. By so doing the letter A on 
the card will not be seen in the new position. 

With your pencil draw a circle in the corner of the outline where the hole 
will hCf when the card is placed properly. 

Try the samples below, then proceed in the same manner, as rapidly as 
you can with the outlines on the opposite side of this page. 

The first example is marked correctly in the second outline. The letter 
A on the card board cannot be seen. 
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\^ZZJv\ 
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'^ZZX\ 
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^ /7_x:i 
D £2 S\ 

zzx\ 

£7^-X\ 

t] /7_x:\ 

P /IZ.YX 
i7Z7_X\ 

^Z7-^ 
0 n.52. 
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Tkoblem VIII— Block Measure Test 

Imlructions.~\ block of wood is measured and found to have the dimen- 
sions 2 by 2 by 6 inches; the ends are 2 by 4 inches, and the edges are 2 by 
0 inches. This block will be referred to as block A. 

A second block, B, is also measured and found to be exactly the same size 
and shape as the one just described. 

Now imagine that these blocks are placed one on top of the other in various 
ways as follows: 

Before you begin, form a mental picture of the blocks. 

Do no sketching in this problem. 

The block A is placed with its face down. On top of it is block B with 
its edge down. The total height is inches. 

The block B is placed with its face down and has a 2-inch cube on toj) of it. 
The total height is inches. 

The block B is placed with its edge down. On top of it is block A with 
its end down. The total height is inches. 

The block B is placed with its end down and has a 2-inch cube on top of it. 
The total height is inches. 

The block A is placed with its face down. On top of it is block B with 
its face down. The total height is inches. 

The block A is placed with its face down and has a 3-inch cube on top of 
it. The total height is inches. 

The block B is placed with its end down. On top of it is block A with its 
face down. The total height is inches. 

The block A is placed with its end down and has a 1-inch cube on top of it. 
The total height is inches. 

The block A is placed with its end down. On top of it is block B with its 
end down. The total height is inches. 

The block B is placed with its edge down and has a 1-inch cube on toj> of 
it. The total height is inches. 

Problem IX — Clock Test** 

Instructions . — Assume that the hands of a clock were interchanged so that 
the small hand would be where the big hand is. If this were done at the 
following hours of the day, what time would the clock indicate, roughly? 
Within 2^ minutes is scored correct. 

Write your answers on the blank spaces below as shown in the samples. 

Try to picture iji your “mind’s eye” some familiar clock. 

„ . f Nine minutes after ten becomes 1:50. 

n^ampies ^ eighteen becomes 3:46. 

'Twenty-two minutes after six becomes 

Three thirty-six becomes 

Fourteen minutes of two becomes 

Seven forty-eight becomes 

Five minutes of twelve becomes 

Twelve o’clock becomes 

Twenty-eight minutes after six becomes 

Taken from Binet-Simon Tests. 
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Problem X— Hand Test 

Instructions.— In this test you will be shown a series of pietim-s of Imn.ls. 
Some of these pictures represent right hands, others represent left hands. 
Below each picture you will find two small squares. If the picture represents 
a right hand, put a check mark in the right square; if it represenU a left 
hand, put a check mark in the left square. 

Turn over this sheet and work us rapidly as you can without making 
mistakes. 
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Pkohlem XI — Hkktching Test 

Instructions. — Turn the following diagrams over^ showing the opposite side. 
Sketch the diagram in new position on line so that tlic side marked X 

will lie on line A-B. 
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Show the position of the Jiole on each sketch. The sample below is shown 
skebrhed correctly. 




0 

1 A B 




PuoBLKM XU — Visual Mkmohy Tkst 

(a) Close your eyes. Make a mental picture of the pulleys (wheels) shown 
on the third page of these instructions and sample problems of this booklet. 
I)o not rush this test. You will have plenty of time to complete. Do not 
refer to the pictures. 

Head the following questions and from your mental picture write the 


answers. Put answers in squares. 

1. How many pulleys (wheels) are shown? □ 

2. How many belt« (leather straps) are shown? □ 

3. How many shafts (a.xlcs) are shown? □ 


4. When the wheel furthest to the left turns the same way that clock 
hands turn, the wheel furthest to the right turns: Check your answer in one 
of the squares. 

The way clock hands turn.Q 

OpiK>site way □ 

4. When the wheel in the center turns the way clock hands turn, the wheel 
furthest to the left turns: 
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The way clock hands turn.G 

Opposite way □ 

(b) Close your eyes. Make a mental picture of the figure .showing nihienl 
blocks on the third page of instructions and sample problems of this booklet. 

In the same manner as above, answer the following (piestions: 

1. How many blocks are reciuired to build the figure? [ J 

2. How many blocks on the first level? (One blocrk high.) ( J 

3. How many blocks on the second level? (Two blocks high.) . [J 

4. How many blocks on the third level? (Three blocks high.) . .[ ] 

5. The blocks on the second level are grouped in: 

Upper left-hand corner.Q UppcT right-haml eorner.G 
Lower left-hand eorner.G Ix)wer right-hand eorner.G 

Finish this test and give your booklet to examiner. 

2. Audiles. — An aiidilc Is a person who has tin* power to 
retain and recall sounds (^asily and readily. He has a strong 
audile memory. He can recall and reproduce sounds almost 
automatically with little (effort. He is able to distinguish fine 
differences in sound that wotdd be imperceptible to those who 
do not possess this special ability. 

During the war, there was great difficulfy in getting competent 
stenographers. In one of the offices of the War J)epartmcnt 
the work was being seriously interfered with because of the 
scarcity of stenographers and the incoinpetency of tho.se who were 
available. The stenographer, to lx* really succc'ssful, must have 
a strong memory for .sound. A ten-minut(* test for aiidile mem- 
ory was prepared and all applicants for positions were tested. 
As a result, much more work was done and done better, with a 
smaller force and with much less disturbance and effort. Musi- 
cians, salespeople, order clerks, me.s.sengers carrying vcrl)al 
messages, telephone and telegraph operators, reporters, etc. 
must have this ability for the greatc'st .success. 

3. Manipulators. — A manif)ulafor is one who has special 
ability for working with tools, material, instruments, machines, 
and mechanical devices of all kinds. This does n»t mean merely 
working with the hands or simple tools on simple operations 
which are automatic after having once been learned. It means a 
person who has tool sense and judgment, who can judge and 
compare in regard to materials and objects, who has a delicate 
perception for tools, objects, an<l materials, along with a keen 
sense of touch. Watchmakers, jewelers, instrument makers, 
spinners and weavers, machini.sts, tool makers— in fact, almost 
all the skilled industrial occupations — call for this ability. 
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The Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test*^ 

(Considerable work has been done on the testing of mechanical 
aptitudes. The most promising of these tests is that of Dr. 
John L. Stenquist of Baltimore, Maryland. 

4. Analyzers. — An analyzer is one who has the mental ability 
to analyze and pick out the vital factor in a complex situation. 
All executives and administrators should have this ability. 
When certain proposals arc laid before them, they must imme- 
diately be able to discover weaknesses, inaccurate data, and 
exaggerated statements. Superintendents and foremen, trouble 
shooters on gas engines, time-study and motion-study men, 
lawyers, physicians, editors — all must have this ability in more 
or less d(^gr(io. 

V(‘ry little work has been done on the testing of audile imagery 
and analyzing ability that is applicable to vocational guidance. 
Many general intelligence tests contain tests that might b^ 
adapted to testing in these two special fields. 

It must be remembered that we are endeavoring to discover 
vocational aptitudes as presumed by the possession of special 
mental abilities; that these tests are useful only in vocationally 
guiding people into the lines of work in which it is probable 
that these special abilities will be of value; that many of these 
tests arc also tests for other qualities, such as al)ility to concen- 
trate, patience, persistence, etc.; and that most people have some 
ability along all these lines, but usually one of these abilities is 
stronger than the others. The strongest should be indicated by 
the word “major,^^ next strongest by ‘‘ minor, and third 
strongest by subininor.^^ The value of these tests can be proved 
by the fact that all successful people in the occupations where 
these special abilities are needed nearly always possess these 
abilities. 

Chart 39, a '‘Psychograph of Special Abilities,” has proved to 
be quite useful in charting certain data concerning an individual 
for ready reference. 

” STKNguiST, J. L., Address, The World Hook Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 
1021. 
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CASE PROBLEM” 

Acceleration and Retardation of High School Seniors 

Dr. William F. Book, on jiagc 69 of his Inielligcnce of High School 
Smiora In Imliana, The Macmillan Company, Now York, 1022, gives (liis 
table: 


Tarle XLII. — Pkrcenta(jk of Those Possessin(J Kach (irade of 
Intelligence Who Were Accelerated, Retarded, and Rkcjulari.y 
Promoted in IIkjii Simiooi. 


Mental ratings 
or grades of 
intelligence 

Per cent 
accelerated 

Per cent 
regularly 
promoted 

Per cent 
retarded 

( 'luses 

A-f 

5.83 

90.83 

3.84 

120 

A 

7.14 

88.09 

•i.iti 

330) 

B 

7.28 

88.94 

3.70 

790 

(/ -f 

8 05 

88.59 

3.34 

1 ,254 

C 

0.52 

89.72 

3.7t> 

(>13 

C- 

5.30 

90.08 

4.55 

1,099 

D 

3.08 

92.75 

3 . 55 

759 

K 

2.92 

93.43 

3.05 

411 

K- 

2.70 

93.42 

3.80 

289 

F 

1.41 

97.18 

1 41 

71 

( 'ases 

[ 383 

5,193 

217 

5,748 


Questions 

1. What explanation can there be for the liigh per cent njtarded in the 
A, A-}-, and B groups? Should they be advised not to go to collcgt*? What 
more will the adviser need t-o know about these individuals? 

2. What explanation can there be for the pra<*tically uniform rate at 
which the middle and superior groups are promote<l?^ For the small 
number accelerated in the superior group? What factors within the 
secondary school system create such a condition? What factors without? 

3. In such a system is the thwjry that “the individual must be develoi>cd 
to his highest capacity as an individual” being carried out? Is he being 
trained for efficiency and good citizenship? 

4. To remedy these conditions in the average high school, what changes 
are necessary in the organization for instruction and for promotion; in the 
conception of “democracy in education?” 

” For the presiuitation of this case the author has to thank Miss Kthel 
Rosenberry, a student in one of his classes. 
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5. What experiments have been made in the field of secondary education 
to improve this situation? 

6. Make a histogram, using for the ordinates the mental ratings and the 
number of caaes. What is there unusual about this distribution? 

7. Of what use would such a chart of your students be to you as a guidance 
worker? 

8. Describe in detail exactly how you would proceed to obtain such a 
chart. 

CASE PROBLEM** 

TliK COUHELATION BETWEEN I.Q.'s AND SciIOOL GrADES IN VARIOUS 

Subjects 

Hewes, Holt, Meranski, and Snell in “Mental Age and School 
Attainment of 1,007 Retarded Children in Massachusetts,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology ^ No. 15; 297-301, May, 1924, present the following: 

Group Studied: 357 girls, 650 boys. 

(chronological age, 7 -17 years. 

Mental age, 4-14 years. 

Tests Used: Stanford revision of RineUSimon tests for mental age. 

Specially prepared tests for subjects. 


Table Xldll 


Language. . 
Arithmetic 

Writing 

Heading . . . 
Spelling. . . 
Geography 


(Correlation: 
mental age and attain- 
ment in school tests 


0.S2 

0.78 

0.72 

0.68 

0.66 

0.59 


Subject 


Feinoold, G. a., “ C/orrclation between Intelligence and Scholarship,” 
School Review, vol. xxxii, pp. 455-67, June, 1924, presents the following: 
Intelligence Test used, Army Alpha modified by Feingold. 

** For the presentation of this case problem, the author has to thank 
Miss Edna K. Bishop, a student in one of his classes. 
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Table XLIV 
(Page 461) 


Subject 

Num- 

ber 

of 

cases 

Correlation 

Hccitation 
marks and 
examina- 
tion marks 

Intelligence 
and 
recita- 
tion marks 

Intelligence 

and 

examina- 
tion marks 

Algebra I 

160 

0.573 

0.538 

0.800 

General Science 1 

75 

0.536 1 

0.497 

0.759 

Ancient History I 

121 

0.420 

0.413 

0.646 

English I 

199 

0 289 

0.442 

0.675 

Latin I 

120 

0.305 

0.384 

0.824 

French 1 

116 

0.268 

0.425 

0.804 

Bookkeeping I 

170 

0.328 

0.379 

0.602 

I>)mestic Science 1 

28 

0.279 

0.2.56 

0.711 

Shop Work I 

68 

0.223 

0..536 

0.2.56 

Mechanical Drawing I 

95 

0.270 

0.523 

0.303 

Average 


0.349 

0.439 

0.638 


Questions 

1. What factors, if any, enter into .scholarship which arc not incasuro<l 
hy intelligence te.sts? 

2. U|X)n what factors docs the correlation hetween I.(^. and scholarship 
depend ? 

3. What is the significance of the greater correlation hetween recitation 
and examination than of either with intelligence test-s? 

4. Is the greater correlation in elementary school than in high school 
general, or arc these exceptional eases? W hat is the significance of this? 

5. Is a low correlation necessarily due to defects in the measurement of 
I.Q.? 

6. What is the significance of the different correlation of different subjects? 

7. What is the value of such data to guidance workers? 

CASE PROBLEM^ 

Percentage Distribution of Army Alpha Scores from Fourth (Irade 

THROUGH C’OLLEGE 

The following table is presented by Griffitli in his Fundamentals of Voca- 
tional Psychology, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1924, page 310. 
Arranged from data presented by Lufkin for the grades, Cobb for the high 
school, and Yoakum and Yerkes for the college. 

•*In the presentation of this case problem the author has to thank Miss 
Eva R. Goldstein, a student in one of his classes. 
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Table XLV. — Army Alpha Scores 



1. How do you account for the general increase in scores from the fourth 
to about the tentli or eleventh grades? 

2. How do you account for the increase in the average score for the hist 
two years in the high school and in the college? 

li. Would the same factors hold for 1 and 2? 

4. How do you account for the predominance of lower scores in grades 4, 
5, 0, 7 and 8, particularly in the fourth and fifth? From this table can 
you draw any conclusions regarding the natural intellectual development of 
children? 

5. With this table lus a criterion how early should educational guidance 
begin? As early as the fourth and fifth grades? If not, how will you care 
for those scoring only D— and I)? 

fi. Would yoi^julvise a young boy of 14 in grade 4 or 5 and with a rating 
of D— to remain in school until he completes the eighth grade? 

7. Would you advise a young man past 16 or 18 with a rating below 
to enter college? What would be the probability of his being able to 

finish college on liis merits? 

8. W'ould it bo fair to divide these various school units into homogeneous 
groups for vocational guidance on the basis of Army Alpha ratings alone? 
What other factor or factors must you consider? 

9. On the basis of intellige.ice rating alone, which would be easier to 
predict — success or failure? 

10. Is it fair to use the same intelligence examination for the three school 
units? Would comparison be less or more readily made if three different 
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standardized intelligence examinations were iise<l? For example, the 
National Intelligence, for the grades; Terrnan’s (Ji-oiip Test of Mental 
Ability, for the high school; and Thorndike’s Intelligence Examination, for 
the college. Remember that the Army Alpha may be used in secondary 
schools, colleges, and for adults generally. 

11. Are these three school units comparable? 

CASE PROBLEM’* 

Ment.\l Ages of Ninb-yeau-old (liioi e 

On page 233 of the book How to Measure^ by Wii.snv, (1. M, and Hokk, 
K. D., Public School Publishing Company, Hloomington, 111., appeared the 
following chart showing the mental age.s of lol) tinselected children of the 
chronological age of 9 (1917): 


Chakt 40 



Mental Age.s 

’•In the presentation of this cam} problem I have to thank M. A. Tighe, 
a student in one of my classes. 
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Questions 

1. Of what value is such a chart to the guidance worker? 

2. How would you proceed to collect the data for similar charts? 

3. Is there any special significance in intelligence testing for the 9-year- 
old group? Why not for the 7-year olds or 12-year olds? 

4. Which of the above groups would need expert individual diagnosis 
and constant observation? 

5. Which of the above groups would need the least? 

6. How often do you think these charts should be made? 

7. Should such charts be made of all children of the same chronological 
ages? 

8. Where should such charts be kept? Why? 

9. Which of the above groups could be accelerated? 

10. Would you suggest a transfer from regular grades for any groups? 

11. What phase of a complete guidance program do these charts repre- 
sent? 

12. W^hat fundamental principles of guidance are involved? 



CHAPTER XX 


ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR CASES AND GUIDANCE 
DIAGNOSIS 

There is considerable danger that workers in the field of 
psychology and vocational guidance may over-emphasizo the 
importance of the general intelligence test and the to 
the exclusion of other phases of mentality. 1 furthermore, it 
must be kept in mind that intelligence is only one -in many 
cases the most important one- of at least ten it(*ms upon which 
data must be secured to make a complete guidance diagnosis. 

When making a complete mental survey of any person for 
the purpose of guidance, we may conceive of the mentality 
of that person as being classified under three general main 
heads. These are: 


I. GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 

This may be conceived of as the capacity of the individual 
to adapt him.self to new situations, and it is now g(*nerally 
accepted that it is possible to measure this capacity by nutans of 
the numerous group and individual intelligence tests.* \ aluable 
as these tests arc, they do not tell the whole story. It is (;on- 
ccived that general intelligence is merely a composite of a more 
or less indefinite number of si)ecial intelligences. I his can 
readily be substantiated by an examination of some of the well- 
known group intelligence tests, many of which really consist 
of a battery of single tests in which re.asoning, judgment, logic, 
memory, association, mathematical ability, coiicentration, etc. 
are tested, the resulting score, mental age, or I.Q. being a com- 
posite general average. 

IL SPECIAL INTELLIGENCES, DISABILITIES, ABILITIES, OR 
APTITUDES* 

This topic has been discu.ssed at length in Chapter XIX. At 
this point it is only necessary to say that each inclividual should 

* See list of intelligence tests in ApjMinclix H. 

* For reading list on special intelligences, see Appendix 1. 

355 
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be tested not only for the purpose of discovering the possession 
of any special aptitudes, capacities, or abilities that stand out 
beyond any others, but also to discover any special disabilities 
that may serve to indicate vocations the individual should not 
enter. It may be conceived that in certain individuals some 
of these aptitudes or special abilities may be so prominent as to 
overcome in a measure the disadvantage of their low level of 
general intelligence. 

Experience leads us to believe that the feebleminded possess 
no special talents or aptitudes that are worthy of note; that the 
slightly subnormal individuals of the moron type occasionally 
possess special abilities or aptitudes that clearly indicate the way 
of success for that particular individual. As we progress upward 
in the levels of intelligence beyond the normal persons and to the 
superior individuals, we find that more and more the special 
aptitudes decrease in importance, that is, that the very superior 
individual has what would amount, in an ordinary individual, 
to an aptitude for almost any line of work. They seem to be 
ccjually good in any field of endeavor in which they might become 
interested. 

III. THE FIELD OF ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR AND 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY* 

Much experimental work is being done along this line at the 
present time, and the present indications are that, in the field 
of psychiatry, standards and techni(pic are being developed 
that will be of the utmost importance in the field of vocational 
and educational guidance. In fact, the present tendency seems 
to be toward the point of view that every guidance counselor 
will necessarily need to know considerable psychology, both nor- 
mal and abnormal, and, in addition, have an intelligent under- 
sbvnding of the problems and diagnostic symptoms involved in 
the field, of psychiatry. 

In this particular field there is much of value to the guidance 
counselor. In fact, the information is so valuable that it 
amounts to a necessity if one is to perform the function of life 
guidance completely and effectively. 

It can readily be seen that any abnormalities and eccentrici- 
ties of behavior limit materially the range in the choice of a 
vo(?ation. Furthermore, it should be remembered that these 

* For reiuUng list, see the end of this chapter. 
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abnormalities of behavior are symptomatic of more serious 
conditions and, if not diagnosed and corrected, become confirmed, 
chronic, and very often develop into worse conditions. 

Mental hygiene points out many valuable diagnostic symptoms 
that may be used by the vocational guidance counselor in sidect- 
ing or weeding out the so-called “difficult cases that are so 
frequently found in our school systems. 

DIAGNOSTIC SYMPTOMS 

1. Behavior Symptoms. — Under this h(*ading we find haldt 
motions, such as twisting the mouth, sciuinting, frowning, 
raising the eyebrows, picking at small objects, holding tlie 
breath, tantrums, restlessness, seclusivencss, anxiety, deceitful - 
ness, self-justification, listlessness, sullenness, cruelty, and abnor- 
malities of appetite. 

2. Speech defects, such as persistent baby talk, mumbling, 
habitual mispronunciation of certain words after repeal'd cor- 
rection, the changing of certain letters, such as “w’ for “r, ’ 
“th"’ for “s,'' “h” for “s,“ lisping, stuttering, and stammering. 

3. Inability to hold the urine; carelessness about similar 
personal habits. 

4. Various forms of convulsive attacks and sei/aires. These 
range from severe cases of hysteria, tantrums, and fits of unreason- 
ing anger to cases of rigidity and convulsions which closcdy r(‘sem- 
blc epilepsy. 

6. Anti-social conduct, such as iinreasonabk? stubbornness, 
bullying, mischievousness, habitual tardiness, cruelty to smaller 
and weaker children or animals, lying, and st(‘aling. 

6. Habitual wanderers, runaways, ami truants who seem to 
have no sense of responsibility regarding their attcuidance at 
school or at home, or any duties that have been assigned to them. 

7. Other mental habits, such as habitual ifiattention, day- 
dreaming, the carrying out of fancies in make-believe -<‘Hi)e- 
cially if carried to excess — extreme shyness, inactivity, bhuis, 
morbidness, excitability, extreme timidity. 

8. Habitual headaches, capricious appetites, such as eating 
leaves off trees, rosebuds, bark of trees, dirt, filth, and disgusting 
objects of any kind; abnormal timidity and cowardice, nail- 
biting; the injury of one’s own person, such as biting oneself 
or rubbing certain spots with rough cloth until a sore results. 
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9. Sexual abnormalities, abnormal curiosity, extreme or public 
masturbation, exhibitionism. 


MENTAL HYGIENE COMMITTEE LIST OF BEHAVIOR SYMPTOMS^ 

1. Physical Conditions. — After the possibility of a physical disease 
has been eliminated by a thorough examination, we may find habit to be 
the cause of: 

1. Disturbances of sleep: wakefulness, restlessness, night terrors, 
sleep walking. 

2. Lack of normal appetite: insufRcient, excessive, capricious, or 
perverted appetite. 

3. Disturbance of eliminative functions: incontinence of urine or 
fa)(;es, day or night; difficult urination, constipation; vomiting — persist- 
ent, or associated with correction or with some disagreeable duty. 

4. Convulsive attacks: holding the breath in crying or in a tantrum, 
hysterical spidls, over-activity. 

5. Headaches: in the absence of a physical cause, headache may be 
a nervous habit or may be used, without conscious intention, to avoid 
some disagreeable exjKjriencc. 

0. SjKiech defects: baby talk (prolonged), stuttering, mumbling. 

7. Miscellaneous nervous habits: habit motions of mouth or body, 
nail biting, thumb sucking. 

II. Mental Conditions or Personality Traits. — Usually an exaggeration 
of something that is normal at the right time and in the right degree. 

1. Withdrawing of attention and interest from real life, day-dreaming, 
excessive make-believe. 

2. A “turning in“ of the personality: shyness, self-centeredncss, lack 
of self-confidence. 

3. Fears: of particular objects or general timidity. 

4. Unusual attachments or dislikes. 

5. Premature or unusual sex manifestations: lack of modesty or 
excessive modesty; over-sensitiveness about sex or unusual interest in 
it; masturbation. 

6. Habitual winning or crying. 

7. Obstinacy or negativism. 

8. Temper tantrums. 

i). Over-self-assertion: tendency to domineer, demands for attention, 
pugnacity. 

* Prepared by the Massachusetts Department of Mental Diseases, 
Division of Mental Hygiene, 1924. Published by The National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, Inc., New York. Distributed by the Massachusetts 
Society for Mental Hygiene, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
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HI. Asocial Conduct 

1. Running away. 

2. Lying. 

3. Stealing. 

4. Destructiveness. 

5. Fire setting. 

6. Sex assaults. 

7. Cruelty. 

WOODWORTH'S PSYCHONEUROTIC INVENTORY* 

During the World War it was inevitable that, under the 
draft regulations, many neurotic cases would be sent to the 
great camps. These cases w(^re soon sifted out by the natural 
processes of selection and elimination, 'fhey could not learn 
or were uncontrollable, and developed into discipline cases. 
The old-time Army sergeant would simply throw them into 
the discard as ‘^bone heads” or *^no goods.” But the psycholo- 
gist brought to bear another point of view and a new tech- 
nique which in many cases was beyond the comprehension of the 
old-time Army man. 

One of the devices developed for making diagnoses of the 
behavior cases in the Army was WoodworlJCs Psychomuroiic 
Inventory, This was, of course, developed for men in the Army, 
and it is presented in its original form, b(‘cause of its value in 
diagnosing certain behavior cases in men’s colleges. Many 
of the items will not, of course, apply to the younger children, 
but the majority of them will be of value even in the elementary 
schools as suggesting lines of questioning. 

Answer the question.s by underlining “ Ve.s’' when you mean yes, and !)y 
underlining “No” when you mean no. Try (o answer every (luestion. 

Name Age 

Company or Organization 

Do you usually feel well and strong? ^ 

Do you usually sleep well ? 

Are you often frightened in the middle of the night? 

Are you troubled with dreams about your work? 

Do you have nightmare? 

Do you have too many sexual dreams? 

Do you ever walk in your sleep? 

Do you have the sensation of falling when going to sleep? 

Does your heart ever thump in voiir ears so that you cannot 
sleep? ' VES NO 

•Woodworth, R. S., Professor of Psychology, Ck)lumbia University. 


Yi:S NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 
YICS NO 
YES NO 
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Do ideas run through your head so t\iat you cannot sleep? 

Do you feel well rested in the morning? 

Do your eyes often pain you? 

Do things ever seem to swim or get misty before your eyes? 

Do you often have the feeling of suffocating? 

Df) you have continual itchings in the face? 

Are you bothered much by blushing? 

Arc you bothered by fluttering of the heart? 

Do you feel tired most of the time? 

Have you ever had fits of dizziness? 

I>> you have queer, unpleasant feelings in any part of the body? 
]\} you ever feel an awful pressure in or about the head? 

Do you often have bad pains in any part of the body? 

Where 

Do you have a great many bad headaches? 

Is your head apt to ache on one sirle? 

Have you ever fainted away? 

Have you often fainted away? 

Have you ever been blind, half-blind, deaf, or dumb for a time? 
Have you ever had an arm or leg paralyzed? 

Have you ever lost your memory for a time? 

Did you have a happy childhood? 

Were you happy when 14 to 18 years old? 

Were you considered a bad boy? 

As a child did you like to play alone better than to play with 
other children? 

Did the other children let you play with them? 

Were you shy with other boys? 

Did you ever run away from home? 

Did you ever have a strong desire to run away from homtJ? 

Has your family always treated you right? 

Did the teachers in school generally treat you right? 

Have your employers generally treated you right? 

Do you know of anybody who is trying to do you harm? 

Do people find fault with you more than you deserve? 

Do you make friends cjisily? 

Did you over make love to a girl? 

Do you get used to new phiccs quickly? 

1>) you find your way about easily? 

Does litiuor make you quarrelsome? 

Do you think drinking has hurt you? 

Do you think tobacco has hurt you? 

Do you think you have hurt yourself by going too much with 
women? 

Have you hurt yourself by masturbation (self-abuse)? 

Did you ever think you had lost your manhood? 

Have you ever had any great mental shock? 

Have you ever seen a vision? 

Did you ever have the habit of taking any form of “do|)e?” 


YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 
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Do you have trouble in walking in the ’dark? 

Have you ever felt as if someone was hypnotizing you and 
ing you act against your will? 

Are you ever bothered by the feeling that people are reading 
your thoughts? 

Do you ever have a queer feeling as if you were not your old self ? 

Are you ever bothered by a feeling that things are not real? 

Arc you troubled with the idea that ix'ople arc walehing you on 
the street? 

Arc you troubled with the fear of being erushed in a crowd? 

Does it make you uneasy to cross a bridge over a river? 

Does it make you uneasy to go into a tunnel or subway? 

Does it make you uneasy to have to emss a wide strt'et (►r optai 
square? 

Does it make you unejisy to sit in a small room with the door 
shut? 

Do you usually know just what you want to do next? 

Do you worry too much about little things? 

Do you think you worry too much when you have an iinfinislaal 
job on your hands? 

Do you think you have too much troubh* in making up yoiir 
mind? 

Can you do good work white people are looking on? 

Do you get rattled easily? 

Can you sit still without fidgeting? 

Does your mind wander badly so tfiat you lose track of what you 
are doing? 

Docs some particular useless thought kcop coming into your 
mind to bother you? 

C.'an you do the little chores of tin* day without worrying over 
them? 

Do you feel you must <lo a thing over several times before you 
can drop it? 

Are you afraid of rcs[)onsibiIity ? 

Ho you feel like jum])ing off wluai you are cm a high placi?? 

At night are you troulderl with the idea that somebody is 
following you? 

Do you find it difficult to jiass urine in th«‘ prisence of others? 

Do you have a great fear of fire? 

Do you ever feel a strong desire to go and set fire to sometfiing? 

Do you ever feel a strong desire to steal things? 

Did you ever have the habit of biting your finger nails? 

Did you ever have the habit of stuttering? 

Did you ever have the habit of twitching your face, n(‘ek, or 
shoulders? 

Did you ever have the habit of wetting the bed? 

Are you troubled with sliyness? 

Have you a good appetite? 

Is it easy to make you laugh ? 
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Th it easy to get you angry? 

Is it easy to get you cross or grouchy? 

Do you get tired of people quickly? 

Do you get tired of amasements quickly? 

Do you get tired of work quickly? 

Do your interests change frequently? 

Do your feelings keep changing from happy to sad and from 
sad to happy without any reason? 

Do you feel sad or low-spirited most of the time? 

Did you ever have a strong desire to commit suicide? 

Did you ever have heart disease? 

Did you ever have St. Vitus’s dance? 

Did you ever have convulsions? 

Did you ever have anemia badly? 

Did you ever have dyspepsia? 

Did you ever have asthma or hay fever? 

Did you ever have a nervous breakdown? 

Have you ever been afraid of going insane? 

Ibis any of your family been insane, epileptic, or feebleminded? 
Has any of your family committed suicide? 

Has any of your family had a drug habit? 

Has any of your family been a drunkard? 

(.an you stand pain quietly? 

Can you stand the sight of blood? 

(^an you stand disgusting smells? 

Do you like out-door life? 


YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 

YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 


Remarks 


Write here anything you would like to say on any of the (lucstions 


The U. S. Vetehans Bureau Chart 

The following Chart 41 prepared by L. M. Bartlett of the 
Rehabilitation Division and Dr. 0. Everman, of the Medical 
Division of the U. S. Veterans Bureau will be found particularly 
helpful in making diagnosis and formulating vocational guidance 
prescriptions for abnormal behavior cases. 
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INDIVIDUAL CASES* 

Just as soon as the work of the guidance adviser becomes 
known throughout the school and community, a succession of 
individual problem behavior cases will be brought to the oHice 
for diagnosis and treatment. The following were actual cases 
found in the public schools and aie presented not particularly 
as type cases, but because they presented themselves in tlie 
regular routine of school work, and also because they present 
different methods of analysis and write up.'^ 


(;ask V 

I is a large girl, very much ovcr-wcujhf, who camo up to me on the 

complaint that she was a “pest,” talking conatantbj with the other girls, 
interrupting the teacher to ask silly and useless questions, making little 
headway with her work, acting in a generally childish and troublesome 
manner, and usually late in the morning. She had repeated three school 
grades, and was in the OB with apparently no pros|M'et of further advanc(*- 
ment when she came to the 'rradc School. All school work had bc'cn hard, 
she said, but she had liked history and geography, and was good in tluun. 

I asked her what she had leamed in history, and after a time she remembered 
that there had been a war at some time or other, which she guessed was in 
South America, and there had been slavery in it. But in st-hool—she said 
brightening— they had learned all the dates of tlie i^rosidents. As to 
geography, all I could elicit was that they had “learned about soaiK)rtH and 
vegetables and fruits and difTcrent races.” When I jisktHl her further about 
licr school career she told me leith a good deal of emotion that once her teacher 
had made her ashamed before everybody. TUo teacher had criticized her 
hair, which is very heavy and curly, and told her to wear barrets to hold it 
down. I. . . . insisted that she had only forgotten to wear tliem the next 
day, but the teacher would not accept this answer, and tied her hair back 
with cord. This was an unforgiveable humiliation. 

Together we went over lier work at the lVa<le School, taking it up under 
three A’s— Attendance, Appearance, and Attitmle. We found that she 
was late because she went to bed at nearly bnivc every night, accordingly 
getting up not only irregularly, but usually b.o late to^catch the regular 
train. “I can’t run like the other girls,” she said, a fact that undoubtedly 
did enter into the situation. Together, we made out a little iirogram : 

i\o to bed at 10:00 
(let up at 7:30 

liCavc the house 8:10 

• See also, “Three I'roblcm Cliiklren,” PuUicalwm, No. 2 New York Joint 
Committee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency, New 

r For the description of these three cases the a.iti.or has to thank Miss 
Gertrude M. Barnes, a student in one of his classes. 
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Under Appearance, which considered neatness and cleanliness, I 

came out well. Under Attitude, she suggested three items: trying to 
improve your work, not talking, and not answering back. The first two 
of these she decided needed improvement. 

As I talked with me, she showed not only a childish and very imma- 

ture attitude, and lack in insight and judgment of herself, but also a number 
of childish mannerisms^ such as pulling at her apron strings and casting down 
her eyes whenever she felt a reproof might be approaching. Because of 
prolonged immaturity and her highly over-weight condition^ I thought she 
might he an endocrine case^ and that it would be wise for her to visit a clinic. 
A week later I talked this question over with her and, although she was 
reluctant to see a doctor, still she admitted that she would like to be thinner 
like the other girls, and agreed to consult her mother about the advisability 
of visiting a clinic. The vacation came at this time, so I did not see her 
again for two weeks. In the meantime her father had taken her to a clinic, 
slie had received various tests, and considerable treatment had been pre- 
scribed. When I saw her, she had been keeping regular hours, and looked 
definitely better. 8he told me with great pleasure that she had already lost 
3 pounds, and that she was carrying out the doctor’s orders to walk 40 blocks 
a day, and take some medicine before and after meals, just as he wished her 
to do. Hinee then she has continued to lose weight steadily, and her corn- 
ph'xion is clearer. Although she complains that the treatments make her 
feel “weak ” and tired, she is pleased with the results. Her work seems to be 
improving, and the last time I saw her she said that the teacher had come up 
and told her one day that her work was better, and that she had been very 
good lately about not talking. 

Cask H 

M. . . . is one of eight Italian children. Her I.Q. is 07.5, thus placing 
her in the feebleminded group, and she is small and very evidently under- 
nourished. The older sister had been on Blackwell’s Island (prison) all her 
life, until recently when she was moved to Letchworth Village (reformatory). 
Of course, this fact did not prevent her parents, or suggest to the authorities 
that they help prevent, admitting into the world seven more children (the 
youngest now is several months old) of such heredity. 

M . . . . was sent to me because she was flighty did not attend to her work, 
lied easily, and was under the graver suspicion, unsubstantiated by direct 
proof, that she had taken small change upon occasion. When I asked her 
about her health,, she told me that she often had headaches and stomach- 
aches. She had them usually when she had come to school without break- 
fast. In fact, she usually did not have any breakfast, and the teacher had 
already told her that she ought to have cereal in the morning, “but it’s too 
expensive, and I don’t have time.” When she had had no breakfast, she 
said she was more apt to worry about things at home. She said that in the 
morning she had to look after the younger children, get breakfast, and wash 
the dishes before coming to school. Her mother has had sore flngers for the 
last few months, which the doctor says is due to her blood, and that she 
must not put them in water. Therefore, M . . . . must do all the work. The 
only one who could help her at all is W. . . ., aged 11, but she will not help 
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much. M. . . . said that she went to bed about 11 every hecaiLse s)ie 
cleaned the rooms every day, and that meant she must stay up late and 
get up at six. “Everyone who comes says I keep the house clean,’’ she 
said. She insisted that she could not go to bed earlier because of thc’work, 
but agreed to try to have a piece of bread and a little milk for breakfast in’ 
the morning. I finally asked if I might come to see her mother, and the 
next week she told me that her mother would be glad to see me. 

I found that the family lived on the top floor of an apartment on 11 ... . 
Street, where the halls were dark and filthy, but their own rooms were, as 
M. . . . had said, very clean and neat. (M. . . . had not known what day 
1 was coming.) Ihe mother said that IVI. . . . worked every evetiiug vulil 
nine or ien^ and had a good deal of work in the morning before leaving for 
school, but that there was no one else to help. Her own fingers wore 
bandaged, and she repeated the doctor’s orders to show that she herself 
could do no work. She said she knew that M. . . . wjls over-worked, and 
ought to have breakfast, but what could she do with seven children at home, 
and herself unable to work? 

riie next time that I was at the school, IVI. . . . wjis sent to me in disgrace 
for having lied when ihe evidence was all against her. IShe told me in turn 
various versions of the incident, but finally admitted that the teacher’s story 
was the correct one. The incident was trivial, with no great conse(pienc(^s 
attached either way. It suggested the desire to lie, apart from the pressure of 
external conditions. 

As yet I have proceeded no further, nor been able to improve matters with 

In that family situation there seems nothing to be dorjo exc(^pt 

sacrifice the girl to the seven others more helpless children and parents. 
With so much work at home, however, and insufficient sleep, it setuns to me 
iraix)ssiblc to expect attentive and accurate work from her at school, and not 
very unnatural that she should tjike to such unconscious expressions of revolt 
as lying and thieving. 

In passing, it may be interesting to note that one Italian woman, who 
directed me to the top floor, told me that she had been born and lived all her 
life in New York, but had never been sent to school, and couhl neither read 
nor write. 

Cask III 

M.... was interesting as a “case.” 'I he te.acher .said she had no ability 
at all in handwork, was so self -distrustful that .sin* asked ten questions to every 
other one in the room, was nervous, sensitive, and scefneeVto crave affection. 
When she came to me, she told me of spells'" that .she ofti*n lias at night, 
but of which she knows nothing until she wakes up feeling ill in the morning. 
Her sister tells her that she often falls off the bed at such lime.s. She has had 
these “spells” since she was three years old, a date which she connects with 
her father’s death. She showed a number of nervous symptoms, and told me 
of others, such as being troubled by losing her breath on any small excitement, 
or becoming extremely angry now and then Amr face flushed and she trembled 
as she told me). She said that there was seldom any real reason for becom- 
ing so angry. W’hen I asked her aljout her strhool work in the grades, she 
said that it was very hard except reading, which meant everything to her. 
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and that sho preferred poetry to stories. She had a collection of poems 
that slie read till late at night, she said and the next week brought them to 
show me. We went over several poems. They were of a simple, direct 
nature, presenting no great difficulties in thought, but she comprehended 
only a little here and there. Evidently it was the rhythm that appealed most 
to her, and an apparently rather vague elevation of feeling. She liked one 
|K)ern in i)articular, which ended with the sentiment Abraham Lincoln had to 
fight his way against difficulties; we must too. That seemed very fine to 
her. 

1 was anxious to find out whether M.... is suffering from epilepsy. 
The spells at night easily suggest some form of epilepsy, which occasionally is 
limited to night attacks. If these arc true epileptic attacks, and if they 
began as early as she says, her future is not bright. Then, too, the interest 
ill ixictry may corres|X)nd to the frequent absorption in religion that one 
meelH among epileptics. There is much in common between the two inter- 
(*sts. M . . . . should, of course, be under a physician’s care, and I had 
planned to take her to the Neurological Institute, wlien she suddenly 
decided to leave for (’alifornia where her mother is sick. 

CASES FROM AN OPPORTUNITY CLASS 

The following three cases were selected from a study of an 
entire “ungraded^^ or opportunity class.® 

The following measures^* were obtained: 

Chronological Age . — Determined as of January 1, 1924, using “Dates of 
Hirth” according to permanent record cards and a table as suggested by 
Straycr and Engelhardt. 

//ciVA/. -‘C’arefully taken with the aid of the school nurse. Standards or 
norms were taken from studies by Dr. Franz Boas, recorded and discussed 
in 4'crman’s The Uipjiene of the School Child, pages 22 ff. 

Weight . — Determined much the same as height. 

Grade Attained . — From permanent record cards. The records would lead 
one to believe that frequently pujrils were promoted though they had “Failed.^' 

Mental Age . — Otis Clroup Intelligence Test given in Heptember, 19211, 
plus four months, bringing up to January, 1924. 

//amhmfinj/.— Comparisons miwlc with “The Thorndike Scale for Hand- 
writing of Children.” Four judges were asked to rate the jiapers and the 
final score was the average of the four judgments. 

Language Completion. — 1'rabuc Language Scale C. 

Composition . — Comparisons made with “Nassau County Supplement 
to the llillegas Scale for Measuring the Quality of English Composition.” 
Final score was the average of the judgments of three comjietcnt judges. 

Arithmetic Fundamentals. — Wood-McCall Mixed Fundamentals, Form II. 

Reading Comprehension, — Thomdike-McCall Reading Scale, Form IV. 

Industrial Arts. — Part, rick Industrial Arts Tests for Grades 7 to 9, Diver- 
sified Tests. This is a new test in the experimental stage and, as was 
exi)ected, was found to be “over the heads” of many of the group. 

« For the write-up of these cases the author has to thank R. W. Dimmick, 
a student in one of liis chusses. 
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:^()9 


Date Januiiry S, lOlM. 


Pupil's Naino_M:/I^ Progress in Grades: 

Birthplace of Parents: 2 thin! 

Father ^echoslovakin 2 yrs. in fourth 

Mother C^pphoslovakia 2 yr«. in fifth 

Father's Occupation Cabinet-Maker Conditionwl to sixth 

Pupil's I.Q. (Otis Group) 63 


Pupil's plans for the future Wiahw to become an electrician a« he ia much iiiteresfeil 
in radio an d elect ric do<»r^bella. Arc, 174 months. 


T .... is a Moron. He is a hard, conscientious worker Init he ueeompliahea little. He likea 
•‘rifmetio” and will work at it for houra, diMlikiiiK to be disturbed. 

He is tery courteous to his teachers. He wouhl really like to "Ket aloiiK " 

Ho has a btg strong, healthy body] much over weigld timl beeau.se of his stroUK physi(|ue and 
his persislance he may beernne useful as a helper , 'or .soiin* similar work where' he will be 
closely supervised. 

(hlAHT 42 

Pupil’s Name M.. T. Date .fanuary S. H)2l. 



Date January S, 1024. 

Pupil’s Name P.. H. Progrcs.s ip Grades: 

Birthplace of Parents: 2 yrs. n first 

Father America 2;yrs in socond 

Mother America Condifi«>ned to third 

Father’s Occupation Draught.sma n in architeet’s oflice Conditionwl to fourth 
Pupil’s I.Q. (Otis Group) su 

Pupil’s plans for the future Wi8he.s to becom- an architect. Arc, IM months. 

Older brothers were fair students ami finished hiRh "chool, younger brother ^ 


much difficulty in 1st and 2nd armies. 
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H is ‘‘Dull” and "loaf»" most of the time. He could do better in some things. JJe ix 

a potw reader. He should bo in a class where ho would have to get busy. Ho should show 
a r<wl iinproveiiient. 

He is “sour” by spells and pouts when scolded and is a good deal of a nuisance at home. 

Chart 43 

Pupirs Name p-, H. Date January 8, 1924. 



Case VI 

Date .^nuary 8, 1024. 

Pupil’s Name J.. I._ Progress in Grades: 

Birthplace of Parents: l yr. in third _ _ 

Father America 1 yr. in^fourth 

Mother _An^ilca ^rs^ fUth 

Father’s OccUpation_Printor in b indery FnilM in .sixth 

Pupil’s I.Q. (Otis Group) J5 _ 

Pupil’s plans for the future _Wisl>^ to become a typist, stenographer, seeretnry. 

Ag^, 183 mo nth s. 

1 . . . is a'‘Moron.” She is a sincere, strupgliny creature but does not progress. She needs 
the advice of the right sort of woman. She ia too slow to become ii typist, it would seem. 
She should bo taught nlain sowing for she will probably soon become n house-keeper ancl 
po.ssibly a mother, much os wo dislike to think of such a possibility. Is ambitious in a vain 
sort of fashion. Is attractive and somewhat of a Hirt. 

Chart 44 

Pupil’s Name J. . I. Date January 8, 


jnadc Agl Y 

11.7 216 80 

10.3 198 70 

9.8 179 60 

6.6 150 50 

4.9 IZ8 40 

3.6 III 30 
1.0 78 0 
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In a report of a study of 10 young school failures, one of which 
was classed as ''a psychopathic child,” we find in the very interest- 
ing case ''write-up” the following significant items: 

1. General Intelligence.— The range of the I.Q’s (a total of 
51 for the 16 cases) was from 69 to 105, the median I.Q. being 
85, more than one-half ranging between 80 to 90. 

2. Abilities and Disabilities. — High language ability, makes 
neat copy from script but with no understanding. Strong 
verbal memory, strong visual memory. Difficulty with numbers. 
No manual ability. 

3. Physique. — Weak and listless, colorless skin, voice tliin, 
shrill. Anemia. Tonsils, bad, enlarged, inflamed. Adenoids. 
Teeth bad, irregular, notched. Knlarged glands. Small stature, 
under-sized. Low vitality. Pale eyes. Long outstanding ears. 
Peculiar head contour. Paralyzed palate. Abscesses. 

4. Behavior. — Emotionally unstable; bed wetting; iiiability 
to sit still; nervousne.ss; a little demon, uncontrollable, imruly, 
stubborn, undue .sex interest, aggressive conceit, unchildlikc 
conceit, lack of muscular coordination, always late*. (Vuelty, 
run-away, habit of frowning, aphasia, swearing, imperf(*ct speech, 
silly behavior, stealing, stammering, unreliable*, wild talcs, sex- 
precocious, vulgar writing, foul language, dramatic instinct, 
hard expression, .sccretivencss, crying spells, foolish smile, abnor- 
mal fears, infantile behavior, no reserves, inability to concentrak*, 
indifferent to everything, troublemaker, over-anxious, staring 
into space. 

Considering that no I.Q. was h‘ss than 69, with an average 
of 85, coupled with the long and significant list of behavior 
symptoms, there can be little (piestion but that more than one 
of the cases should be classed as psychopathic. 

Much more might be written upon this very ir^tenisting phase 
of guidance, but there is always the danger of over-f'mj)hasis. 
For those who wish to develoi) furth(*r this i)hase of the work the 
following suggestive bibliography is presented: 

"Woolley, II. and Ferhis, K., “Diagnosis :uh 1 Treatment <»f Young 
School Failures, Bull., No. 1, 102.1, Bureau of Fducution, Washington, 
D. C., pp. 19-101. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


PHYSICAL STIGMATA AS AN INDEX OF DISABILITY 


The guidance adviser, when making a diagnosis of an individual 
or making an analysis of a group, must be keenly observant for 
any of the numerous signs and symptoms wiiich will assist in 
making a correct diagnosis and analysis. One of the most 
helpful of these groups of signs and symptoms is Uio group of 
physical stigmata— those signs, marks, and l)lemishes of the 
body which indicate possible weaknesses, taints, or disabilities. 

There is no conclusive evidence to prove that physical stigmata 
as presented in any individual case arc due entirely to defective 
germ plasm or due to other factors. Neither arc we sufe in al 
cases whether or not these stigmata are an efTect or a cause of 
mental deficiencies. Any one of these defects may appear in 
persons who are otherwise perfectly normal, but we do know 
that they are much more numerous in the mentally 
group than in the normal group. In the examination of 2 )l 
individuals classed as low-grade moronji, stigmata were ounc 
in all but 19, and in many cases several of the stigmata were 


found in the same individuals. 

It should be recognized at the outset that, taken )y t u msc ves, 
physical stigmata should never be accepted as prima facie evi( eme 
of mental deficiency. There is no ({uestion, however, u a 
they are of value to the guidance adviser and the mental diagnos- 
tician in making a superficial examination, and in segrega mg 
individuals possessing stigmata for further examination, ' ^ 

other factors in the situation seem to justify such segregatio 
and examination. 


PHYSICAL STIGMATA CLASSIFIED 

Ahnorrnalilm of the skeleton arc very frequent in cases of mental 
defectiveness. The head, palate, jaws, and teeth arc the parts 
most frequently affected. Abnormalities of the head arc prob- 
ably the most common. Ap]n-oxim<Uely 50 per cerd of menial 

■m 
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defectives have a cranium that is abnormal in shape and size, 
is asymmetrical, or has noticeable ridges, hollows, or bumps, 

L THE HEAD 

The first of the so-called stigmata of degeneracy is the under- 
sized, over-sized, or misshaped cranium. This is an important 
diagnostic mark of mental deficiency, particularly among children. 

Cephalic Index^ 

The so-called ‘‘Cephalic Index is the standard of measure 
of the size and proportion of the cranium. This index is the 
proportion of the greatest breadth to the greatest length, th(^ 
formula being: 

Maximum Breadth X 100 i 

■ Maximum Length = 

In civilized races, with normal individuals, the average cramum 
length is 7 inches, the average cranium breadth is 5J/2 inches, the 
average cephalic index being about 79. 

The normal circumference is: 

Age 1 12 inches 

Age 5 20 inches 

Age 10 21 inches 

Adult 22 inches 

Other indices used for more dctailcfl classification are: 

1. The Vertical Index. 

2. The Total Facial Index. 

3. The Superior Facial Index. 

4. The Gnathic Index. 

5. The Nasal Index. 

6. The Orbital Index. 

7. The Dental Index. 

8. The Palftto-rnaxillary Index. 

General Cranial Shapes 

The general cranial shapes are classified as follows: 

1. Brachycephalic. — Broad and short; Cephalic Index over 80; 
found in Malays, Burmese, American Indians. 

1 See Tredoold, Mental Deficiency, pp. 7-75, 202-223. Buchanan, 
Manual of Anatomy, pp. 156-159. Cunningham, Textbook of Anatomy, 
pp. 171-174, 285-2<S7. Shuttlewohth and Potts, Mentally Deficient 
Children, pp. 51-119. 
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2. Mesatocephalic. — Intermediate size and shape; Cephalic 
Indcx75 to 80; found in Europeans, Chinese, Polynesians. 

3. Dolichocephalic.— Long and narrow; Cephalic Index below 
75; found in Zulus, Eskimos, Fijians, Australian Kaffirs. 

On the basis of capacity craniums are classified as follows : 

1. Microcephalic. — Capacity below 1,350 cubic centimeters; 
Australian Bushmen, Tasmanians. 

2. Mesocephalic. — Capacity from 1,350 to 1,450 cubic centi- 
meters. American Indians, Chinese, negroes. 

3. Megocephalic. — Capacity over 145 cubic centimeters; Euro- 
peans, Japanese. 

Deformities in Shape 

On the basis of deformities in shape, craniums arc classified as 
follows : 

1. Scaphocephalus. — Boat-like in shai)c; low and somewhat 
pointed front and back. 

2. Acrocephalus. — ^Pointed head, usually short length and 
breadth, coming to a decided peak at the top. 

3. Plagiocephalus. — Oblique in form, sometimes found in com- 
bination with other deformities. 

4. Trigonocephalus. — Triangular in form. 

6. Cretin. — Flat on top, long and narrow, broad Ixdiind and 
asymmetrical. 

Other Cranial Abnormalities 

Certain special abnormalities of shape and size have proved 
to be fairly true indices of mental deficiencies. The most 
significant types with their major indications follow: 

1. Microcephalus. About 12 Per Pent of All Cases of Feeble- 
mindedness Fall in This Group. — The cranium is usually thicker 
than the normal, with the sutures firmly and permanently unit(3d. 
This fact has in the past lead to the performing ftf operations to 
open the sutures, the idea being to give the brain more room to 
develop. No positive improvements in intelligence followed 
these operations. 

The capacity of the microcephalic cranium is below 1,350 
centimeters, the circumference being considerably below the 
normal for that age. 

The shape of the microcephalic cranium is usually pointed 
(Acrocephalic) with a narrow, rapidly receding forehead and a 
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occipital The palate is high and narrow, the scalp abnov^ 
mally thick, sometimes folded, and generally with a small stature. 
The extreme of microcephalus indicates a low type of idiocy. 

2. Hydrocephalus. — This is the abnormally large head with 
broad forehead and small features. The face is always flat 
and often concave in outline. In young children Hydrocephalus 
is an almost certain indication of feeblemindedness. 

In the condition there is excess of cerebrospinal fluid with 
or without pressure. If the excess fluid is within the ventricles, 
the cortex of the brain is pressed against the skull and circulation 
is stopped, with consequent atrophy of brain matter, often 
accompanied by brain tumors, tuberculosis, and inflammation of 
the brain. Sometimes the fluid is external to the brain, and in 
this case the results are not so serious. If the case lives to 
adult age, this condition is sometimes accompanied by remark- 
able intelligence. 

3. Mongol — Kalmuc-Tartar. — Approximately 5 per cent of 
mental defectives are of this type. Adult Mongols are usually 
about 4 to 7 mental age. Their active, lively, good-natured dispo- 
sition often deceives the untrained observer in regard to their mental 
deficiency. 

The cranium is short and oval (Hrachycephalic) with both 
diameters equal. Mongols (so-called because of their slant eyes) 
have coarse skin, chubby cheeks, gruff voice, slow pulse, and are 
usually dwarfish. The two distinguishing features are the slant 
eyes and the transverse fissured tongue. Most “Mongols’^ 
die early, usually before 14 years of age. 

4. Oxycephalic— Tower Skull— In this type we find the cran- 
nium decidedly dome-shaped with the vertical diameter largo, 
the other diameters small. The dome is separated from the 
temples by furrows, the supraorbital ridges being absent. This 
type of abnormality is due to premature synoastous of the coronal 
and frontal sutilt'es. 

Oxycephaly is usually accompanied by large, prominent eyes 
and ocular defects of various kinds. 

5. Scaphocephalic. — This is the reverse of oxycephalic, the 
anterior-posterior diameter being large. 

6. Hypertropic Cranium. — This is a square-shaped cranium 
with fulness in the temporal region, the superciliary ridges being 
quite noticeable. The case generally suffers from severe head- 
aches and fits. 
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7. Cretin Cranium.-In this type the cianiim, is flat on top, 
long and nanow (Dolichocephalic), Cephalic iiuiex below 75 ! 
Usually broad behind and nearly always asymmetrical. 

The cretin cranium is usually accompanied by a wrinkled 
forehead, a waxy complexion, and a dry, scaly skin. All cretins 
are feebleminded. 


n. SIZE AND WEIGHT OF BODY 

The second of the stigmata is any abnormality in rcyard to 
size or weight. The “('retins^^ arc much under-size and weight 
and are always defective in mentality. The other (‘xtrome is 
“Giantosis,’’ where the individual is much larger than ordinary 
but of good proportion. ^^P^lephantosis^’ occurs where the 
individual is gross in shape and w(‘ight and is out of proportion. 
In these cases we have respectively the dwarf, the circus giant, 
and the sideshow fat woman. 

The above are the extremes and are not common, but, in a 
general way, if the individual is under-size or very miurh ov(‘r- 
size this condition can be accepted as one of the stigmata and 
causes for further investigation. 

Abnormalities of stature, either giantism or dwarfism, arc 
almost a sure indication of mental defe(!tiveness. Dr. Goddard 
in the Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases (.\pril, 1912) 
finds that the more extreme the giantism or dwarfism the more 
marked is the mental defect. 

III. THE FACE 

The third stigmata is any peculiarities of shape and size of 
the nose, lips, and jaw. The protruding jaw, the strongly 
receding jaw, any asymmetry of eith(*r upper or lower jaw, 
protruding teeth, very irr(*gular t(*(dh, iidiarmonious develop- 
ment or any decided peculiarity of number, form, or siz(i of the 
teeth. Anomalies of the te(*th arc very commfin among defec- 
tives — in fact, a good set of teeth is (/uite rare among the mentally 
defective. They usually appear late, are irregular, poorly 
formed, and decay early. 

IV. THE PALATE 

The palate is often deformed in casi^s of mental deficiency. 
Clouston in Neuroses of Development (1891) states that deformed 
palates are present in 19 per cent of the ordinary population, 
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33 per cent of the insane, 55 per cent of criminals, 61 per cent of 
idiots. Peterson and Church in Nervous and Menial Diseases 
(1904) found deformities of the palate in 82 per cent of mental 
defectives, in 76 per cent of epileptics, and in 80 per cent of the 
insane. 

The deformities of the palate are: (1) the saddle or keel-shaped 
palate, (2) the V-shaped palate, (3) the cleft palate. The 
saddle-shaped palate is the more common and the cleft palate 
the more uncommon. In addition the cleft palate is not so cer- 
tain an indication of mental defectiveness. The same may also 
be said of the hare lip which frequently accompanies the cleft 
palate. 

V. THE NOSE 

The very broad flat nose, the very large prominent nose, is 
also a stigmata of degeneracy. Very seldom is a well-formed 
nose found among defectives of low grade. 

VI. THE TONGUE 

The transverse fissured tongue, slavering or driveling from 
the mouth, and chronic nasal catarrh are all points to be observed, 
as they are closely correlated with other stigmata. 

VII. THE EAR 

Abnormalities of the shape of the car are generally thought of 
as indicating certain mental tendencies, criminal or otherwise, 
but this is not gemrally true, as many normal persons have various 
abnormalities of the ear, although they arc more common among 
defectives than among normals. 

vm. THE EYE 

Abnormalities of the eye arc very common among defectives. 
The abnormalities cover so wide a range that almost any decided 
peculiarity of thft eye, cither in the pupil, lids, or form, may be 
accepted as of value in a diagnosis of mental defectiveness. 
Quick sidewise movements of the eyes when an attempt is made 
to focus in a new direction, the familiar cross-eyes; the so-called 
“Mongolian” slant eyes, any difficulty in controlling the actions 
of the eyes are examples. 

IX. FINGERS AND TOES 

Deformities of the fingers and toes, such as polydactylism — 
hands and feet with more than the regular number of toes; 
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syndactylism — where the fingers or toes are joined togetlun-, 
sometimes in the form of the so-called '‘lobster hand,” so desig- 
nated because of its resemblance to the claw of a lobster; tali])('s > 
in which the foot is turned outward and the person walks upon 
the ankle — are illustrations. 


X. HAIR 

The tenth of the stigmata is the presence of hair on unusual 
parts of the body, or its absence from parts wIum’o it. is customarily 
present. 

XI, FACIAL EXPRESSION 

The eleventh is defective facial expression: the lack-luster ('yes, 
the open mouth, the slack jaw. 

Other stigmata are th(‘ wrinkh^d fon'lu'ad, which gives an 
aged, worried look; the loose-folded scali) fivcpiently noticc'd in 
cn^tins and microcephalitics; the poor pcjsturc leaning forward 
with bowed arms. 

REMEDIAL PHYSICAL DEFECTS' 

There is a certain K'lationship betwc'cn (h'fectivem'ss, tlu' stig- 
mata of degeneracy, and certain renn'dial physical d('f('cts a.sso- 
ciated with mental deficienc\'. These remedial physical (i(‘f(*cts 
are : 

1. Defective Vision.- In this we must k('(‘i) in mind persons 
who are far-sighted as well as those who an? n(*ar-sjght(‘d. 1 h(^ 
Snellen test card is standard for tc'sting visual acuit}'. Habitual 
headache in children is generally a strong indication of ('ye strain 
caused by defective vision. 

2. Defective Hearing.- -There is no thoroughly standardis'd 
tCvSt for defective hearing, the best t(*st being the Kirkpatrick 
whisper test. Defective spe(*ch, apparent dullness, inattention, 
are frequently consequences of defect ivr hearinj^. 

3. Diseased or Enlarged Tonsils. About 12 i>er cent of all 
school children have di.seas(al tonsils and 18 per cent of subnorm- 
als are so affected. Diseased tonsils, supertonsils, and dis(^as(*(l 
turbinates fall under this heading. 1 he function of tonsils is 
to assist in destroying disease germs, but whenev('r they bec(jm('. 
diseased, enlarged, or inflamed, they spread the inflammation, 

*See Cla^k, T., and Hecc, K, “( orm-tinK Pli.vKical Dc'fcrdH in School 
Children,” Retrrint, No. 742, V. S. Public Health Servi(;e, \V«><hington, 
D. C., 1922. 
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resulting in rhouniatisin, heart disciase, chorea, deafness, and 
particularly do they lower the vitality, increase the liability 
to disease, making it difficult for the individual to function 
mentally. 

4. Adenoids. — Adenoids were considered at one time to be a 
cause of mental defectiveness, but now they are merely considered 
to be a concomitant to mental defectiveness. Years ago it was 
believed if a child had adenoids and was below the level of intelli- 
gence for his age and grade, that the removal of the adenoids 
would increase his intelligence. This is now considered as not 
proved. The adenoids do shut off the breathing and cause 
the individual to breathe through the mouth, causing deformed 
thorax, nasal catarrh, deformity of hard palate, and disturbed 
sleep. 

6. Turbinates, nasal catarrh, chronic colds, all of which affect 
the breathing by obstructing the breathing passages. 

6. Poor Teeth. — Under this heading we find diseased teeth, 
suffering of pain from aching teeth, missing and misplaced teeth, 
resulting in poor mastication of food, indigestion, and malnutri- 
tion. Along with this we get toxemia, auto-intoxication, pus 
poisoning, intestinal catarrh, all resulting in malnutrition, nerv- 
ous irritability, liability to infection, etc. 

7. Malnutrition. — Indicated by the distended abdomen, dry, 
feathery hair, sallow skin, blue lips. 

8. The Ductless Glands.^ — These are the thyroid, parathyroid 
pituitary, pineal, adrenal, thymus, and the pancreas. The 
secretions of these glands discharge directly into the blood and are 
necessary to the general well-being, and especially important to 
mental well-being. The remedy is to give extracts of these vari- 
ous glands to the case. 

If the examiner will keep these various stigmata, symptoms, 
and defects in mind, they will often be of value in making super- 
ficial examinations and selections of individuals for more detailed 
examination and treatment. 

ABNORMALITIES OP PHYSICAL FUNCTIONING 

In general j the bodily functions of the mentally defective are 
retarded and feeble. Inquiries concerning the infancy of the 
defective will generally bring out the fact that standing, walking, 

* See also p. .383. 
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talking, and the appearance of the teeth have all been materially 
delayed. 

The bodily functions of circulation, assimilation and digestion, 
excretion, along with reactions of all kinds, are performed feebly 
and inefficiently. Most young defectives are afflicted with 
enuresis (bed wetting) and diuresis (clothes wetting). The 
vitality is low, accompanied by sores, colds, catarrh, running 
nose and ears, increased susceptibility to such diseases as tuber- 
culosis, smallpox, scarlet fever, whooping oough, rickets, diph- 
theria, croup, and other similar diseases. 

Muscular y motor y and nervous control are (jcncrally abnormal 
at both ends of the scale. Some d(‘fectives an^ very dull, stupid 
and stolid. Others are very active, continually in motion, find 
it impossible to stand or sit still for even the shortest space of 
time, arc easily distracted, and cannot remain at any task for 
any length of time. Some rare cases have remarkable ability 
with tools and have muscular and motor coordination of a high 
order, but the majority blunder and stumble, drop or break 
almost everything they handle, and are unable to perform ev(uj 
the slightest tasks that call for motor or muscular control. In 
some cases it is possible to train this type of defective in short- 
cycle, repetitive operations, such as weaving and brush making, 
where the motions become automatic aft(‘r much practice. 
V^ery seldom do mental dof(*ctiv(‘s learn to use tools recpiiring 
skill, judgment, and nicety of perceptions, the rare exceptions 
being the so-called 'Tdiot-savants.” 

Often the process of speaking is accompanied by dilTusion of 
motor energy, such as contortion and twitching of the face and 
body, wrinkling of the forehead, giggling, stuttering, lisping, 
or mechanical repetition. These occur about five times as 
frequently in mental defectives as in normal children. In the 
worse cases the speech is almost unintelligible, except to one who 
is accustomed to it. One outslandiny characterib^ic of the mental 
defective is inability to pronounce consonants. 

Ability to pay attention and to dev(‘lop constructive imagina- 
tion is almost always lacking in mental defectives, although 
many of them spend most of thedr time* in daydreaming, which 
is probably set up as a defense mechanism to enable them to 
escape from the discomforts resulting from their inability to 
live normal lives in a normal situation. Most of them are also 
lacking in the aesthetic sense. 
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Cruelty to animals and younger children is a marked character- 
istic of certain forms of mental defectiveness. This is often 
accompanied by lying and the invention of wild stories of things 
that have happened to them and that they have seen. Such 
[)ersons often exhibit considerable ingenuity and cunning in 
inventing explanations when they are caught lying or stealing. 

No one or two of these abnormalities of physical functions are 
in themselves sufficient to warrant one in making a diagnosis of 
mental deficiency, but the fact that they are so common among 
defectives makes them valuable as a rough method of making 
a tentative diagnosis for the purpose of segregation, so that more 
detailed examination may be made. 


DR. NORSWORTHY’S LIST* 

Dr. Norsworthy made a list of the characteristics of 157 
mentally deficient children who had been studied intensively. 
The following characteristics appear once or more on her list: 

Physique.-- -Over-grown, too stout, shrunken, lanky, large 
head, small head, misshaptui head, asymmetrical head, misshapen 
ears, lame, paralyzed, epileptic, tonsils, adenoids, dribble at 
mouth. 

Eixpression.— Vicious, wandering, stupid, vacant, shifty, (lucer, 
sle(M)y, heavy, old face, repulsive, wizened face, puffy face, 
unsteady eyes, glassy eyes. 

Behavior.— Nervous, flighty, irritable, timid, clumsy, stupid, 
afraid, incoherent talk, talks poorly, talks continually, uses 
single syllables, giggles, mischievous, uneasy, little attention, 
syllables, giggles, mischievous, uneasy, little attention, walks 
clumsily, walks peculiarly, drags feet, waddle walk, mouth open, 
tires easily, left-handed, peculiar motions when talking, aggres- 
sive, cries readily. 

It will be ruA-ed from the above list that defectives present 
characteristics that deviaie both ways from the normal. They 
are either too stout or shrunken, talk incessantly or not at all, 
are very timid or aggressive, have a very large head or a very 
small head. They may avoid other people or are unhappy when 
left alone. One may be always over-elated, another always 

^ Nurswoktiiv, N., “The Psychology of Mentally Deficient Children,” 
Archives of Psychology, vol. xv, No. 2, Columbia University, New York, 
1900, p. 109, ff. 
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depressed, and another swinging from over-elation to d('pression 
in rapid alternation. 

the relationship between physical characteristics 

AND MENTAL DEFICIENCY 

In developing the relationships between the pliysieiil charac- 
teristics and mental deficiency, we must keep in mind that in 
some cases the physical characteristics act as a dirvei cause of 
mental deficiency. This would be the cast‘ in cerebrospinal irn'ii- 
ingitis, or a blow upon the head. In other cases, the physical 
characteristic is an indirect cause of mental deficiency, such as 
cretinism, or of diseased, non-functioning, or ov(‘r-active duct- 
less glands, which normally discharge certain (‘xtracts dir(‘ctly 
into the blood and which have a powerful infiiienc(‘ on the men- 
tality of any individual. Some of these glands are tln‘ thyroid; 
the parathyroid; the pituitary, and pineal locat('(l at the bas(' 
of the brain; the adrenal located over th(‘ kidneys; th(» thymus, 
in the upper thorax, which degenerates soon after adol(‘sc(‘nce; 
and the pancreas, an abdominal gland. Dr. Peters, of Vineland, 
New Jersey, reported that 74 per cent of mental dejeetrves 
examined by him showed defieieney in the function! mj of the thyroid 
glands, 40 per cent showed drjieiency in the functioning of the. 
pituitary gland. It is now gemu-ally accepted that dcticiency of 
gland extract in the blood plays an important part in mental 
deficiency. We have many notable cases of improveammt of 
mental defectives following the introduction of gland extracts 
into the blood. 

In some cases the physical trait acts both as a direct amt an 
indirect cause of mental deficiency. 4’his is th(‘ cas<‘ in inf(‘ctious 
diseases, such as scarlet fever, syphilis, etc. SoiiK'times the 
trait is merely a concomitant, and has no real connection with the 
mental deficiency, merely acting as a .symptonf or stigmata of 
diagnostic value. This would be true for Mongc»han c^es, 
adenoids, Hutchinsonean teeth, etc. They are merely r(‘garded 

as concomitant to the deficiency. 

A study of the physical stiginata a.s outlincwl in thi.s chapter 
would be of varying value U> guidance advi.scrs, dc^iwnding upon 

the groups they were studying and advising. 

Physical stigmata would be of little help in .studying college 
students who have already been highly .selected on the basis of 
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superior intelligence as indicated by their ability to graduate from 
high school and to do college work. But if the groups studied 
are of lower intelligence, as in reform schools, detention homes, 
continuation schools, orphan asylums, etc., or more widely 
distributed, as in kindergartens, primary grades, and interme- 
diate classes, a study of physical stigmata becomes increasingly 
valuable, not only for studying the individual child but also 
for making a rough diagnosis of other members of his family 
as their behavior might affect him. 

Guidance advisers must reach out and systematically gather 
all sorts of information which might have a bearing on the diagno- 
sis of any particular child. Physical stigmata and physical 
functioning are just one kind of information that should be used 
in making diagnoses. 


CASE PROBLEM 

Table XLYL—Juvenile Delinquents 
(Up to 10 yours of ago) 

The following table is adapted from tables on page 63 of Annual Report 
of the Children's Court of the City of New York^ 1920: 


Clinical chussification 

Males 

Females 

Normal 

33 

27 

Retardctl 

(>4 

Ti 

Dull normal 

10 

54 

Moral defective 

7 

3 

Feebleminded 

40 

5 

Unstable 

87 

43 

13 

Border-line 

.5 

Moron 

132 

50 

Imbecile ' 

24 

6 

C'oiirt psychological information 

Neurotic 

0 

10 

10 

Psychotic 

1 

6 

Psychoncurosis 

1 

1 

Epileptic 

5 





Totals 

493 

193 
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The following table apjKjare on page 05 of the same rf|K»rt: 


Table XLVII 


l.Q. 

Males 

Females j 

Totals 

20-^ 29 


2 

2 

30- 39 

1 

1 

2 

40- 49 

9 

6 

15 

50- 69 

72 

24 

96 

60- 69 

133 

52 

105 

70- 79 

131 

37 

168 

80- 89 

79 

42 

121 

90-109 

64 

23 

87 

110+ 

2 

4 

(i 

Not determined . . . 

2 

2 

4 

Totals 

493 

193 

68(5 


“Of the 686 cases examined, physical iiniM'rfcctions or abnormaliti^'H 
were noted in 495 cases” (page 66 same rcix)rt). 

The table on page 15 of the same report presents figures which show that 
the highest number of arraignments for I lie years 1919 and 1920 came 
in March, April, and May. 

The following is adapted from a table on page Oti: 


Table XLVTII 


School grade attained 


Cases 


High school 

Elementary school Grade S 
Elementary school Grade 7 
Elementary school Grade 6 
Elementary school Grade 5 
Elementary school Grade 4 
Elementary school Grade 3 
Elementary school Grade 2 
Elementary school Grade I 

No school 

Ungraded 

No record 


9 

19 

70 

68 

97 

97 

75 

53 

25 

1 

120 

52 


686 
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Questions 

1. Has the i.(2. any rchition to anti-social behavior? 

2. Which of these children would you brand as “bad?” Could tliey be 
“good” if they tried real hard? 

3. Would education help them? What kind? In what way? Would 
severe punishment help? Would imprisonment improve them? What 
would you do? 

4. Is it generally true that fiersons of low mentality tend to present 
physical imi)erfections and abnormalities? How do you account for this? 
Might this prove of value to a vocational adviser? In what way? 

5. Of what significance arc the spring months in this matter? Can you 
explain this fact? Is it of value? In what way? 

fi. How do you account for the fact that so many had made i)rogrcss in 
school? Is there any inconsistency between the distribution of the I.Q.’s 
and the distribution of scliool grade attained? How do you account for it? 
Is this of any value to the vocational adviser? In what way? 

7. What about “aptitudes” in this grou])? 

8. What principles of vocational guidance are involved in this general 
situation ? 

9. In exactly what way could adequate vocational guidance help in this 
general situation? 
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CHAPTER XXII 

SURVEYS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE SYSTEMS* 


Many superintendents of schools think that they liave witliia 
their school systems a complete system of vocational and educa- 
tional guidance, simply because they hav(» oiu' or mon* pc'ople 
(generally on part-time) who are designated by the title Voca- 
tional Guidance Counselor. This is ])articularly true in those 
cities where placement offices or junior employment oflices have 
been established as a more or less organic part of tin* public 
school system. 

A school superintendcMit cannot logically be blanuHl for this 
condition. Ilis scope of activities and responsibilities is wide and 
varied. In only a few of the phase's of education can he possibly 
1)0 expert, and this field of vocational and educational guidan(‘(‘ is 
so new that few people have* developc'd who are truly (*xp(*rt 
and often some of these are expert in only one phase of guidama'. 

If a superintendent of schools wishc's to find out what is being 
done in the line of guidance in his schools, for the' |)urpos(‘ of 
checking statements and performance, or for the purpose of 
showing the need for advance's or ih'w proposals, the logieail 
procedure is to make a systematic surv<*y. A n(*wly (*ngag(*d 
director of guidance should also do this at once, so that he or she* 
may know definitely the conditions as the'v (*xist in n'gard to 
guidance. The method of surveying, as proposed hen', is also 
a good method of indicating to sup('rint(*ndents, principals, 
teachers, and individuals, the de'velopments that are; possible* 
along this particular line. 

It would be quite possible to use tln^ Outlir^; of a (‘e>m|)lete 
Guidance System- previously pre'se*nte*el for the; j)urpose* of making 
a survey. If a superinte'iident is surv(;ying his own school 

^Scc Barrow.s, a. P., “He*iK»tt of ihv Vor»f ioiial Ouidiincc; Survey,'’ 
fiidi, Ne). 9, Plihlic Kdiu-ntioii Assoeijilion, Now York, m2. Also, 
“RciX)rt of Burcuiiof Voratiooal (oiidarioo, * Sixtu-Hfcojat AnnwU Hcport, 
Superintendent of Schools, (’liiraK*'. HI | .Mso, Hekd, A. ^ 

“Vocational Guidance llerjort,” Vonilional rMcation, No. 2, Board of 
School Directors, Seattle, ^^^U3ll., 1910. 

* See chapter iX. 
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system, that outline might be sent to the principals of the various 
schools or school units, with the request that they indicate the 
conditions concerning each item by a check or a cross. If a 
State Superintendent is surveying the schools of the state, he 
would send the outline to the local superintendent. 

P"or the benefit of those who may wish to make a more complete 
survey, the following outline is presented : 


A GUIDANCE SURVEY OUTLINE 


Name of school Date 

Name of city State 


Name of jKirson giving the information 

Position of person giving the information 

I. School Population (last school year) 

(a) Number of children in your district of school age 

(h) Number of children in your district attending parochial schools 


(c) Number of children enrolled in your school (s) 

Special ( ’lasses 

Opportunity Kindergarten 

Subnormal First grade 

Adjustment Second grade 

liapid progress (gifted) Third grade 

Pre vocational Fourth grade 

Junior high schwils Fifth grade 

Day vocational schools Sixth grade 

Part-time schools (continuation).. Seventh grade 

Eighth grade 

()oo{)crativc dosses First-year high school 

Evening classes — academic Second-year high school. . . 

PJvening classes — vocational Third-year high school 

Evening classes — Americanization Fourth-year high school. . . 

First-year junior college. . . 

Other 8i)ecial classes Second-year junior college. 


II. Occupational Statistioi^ 

(o) Total population of your district (city) 

(h) Wage earners in: 

(1) Manufacturing and mechanical pur- 
suits Minors. . . .Adulta. . . . 

"Fourteenth Census United States 1920, Vol. iv, Population, Occupa- 
tions, Government Printing Office, Weshington, D. C. 
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(2) Agricultural pursuits 

(3) Domestic and personal service 

(4) Commercial pursuits 

(5) Professional pursuits 

(6) Transportation 

(7) Mining 

(8) Public service 

111. School-leaving Statistics 


Minors AiluUs . . . 

Minors. . . .Adults. . . 

Minors Adults. . 

iMinors — Adults. . 

Minors Adults . 

Minors . . Adults. 
Minors . . 1 Adults . . 


(a) Number of children granted employment (‘ertiticates by years 

since establishment of certificate system: 


W) 

11 ) 

11 ) 

11 ) 

11 ) 

{h) What arc the requirements for employment certifientes? 


(r) How many exceptions to these recpiireiiHUils have been nuule 
during the past three years? 

11 ) 

11 ) 

11 ) 

(d) Who grants these em])loyment certifientes? 


(e) What projxjrtioii of their time does it take? 

(/) What is their full salary? 

(g) How many students left your school fs) last year by grades, 
excluding graduates? 


Special Schools 


Pre vocational 

Junior high 

Vocational day 

Vocational evening. , 
Continuation schools 
Coo{)erative course's . 
Other special schemls 


Primary grades 

Fifth grades 

Sixth grades — 
Seventh grades. 
Eighth grades. . 
High School 1. 
High School 2. 
High Sc’hool 3. 
High School 4. 
Junior College 1 
Junior College 2. 


IV. Personnel of the Guidance System 
(a) Do you have a system of : 

(1) Vocational guidance? — In which schools and classes? .... 

(2) Educational guidance?. . . In which schools and classes? .... 
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(li) Moral guidance? In which schools and classes?. . . . 

(4) Social guidance? In which schools and classes? 

(5) Health guidance? In which schools and classes? 

(h) Vocational placement?. . . In which schools and classes? 

(7) Vocational information 

In which schools and classes? . . . . 

(8) Employment supervision 

and coordination In which schools and classes? . . . . 

(h) Names of persons spending entire time on (kind of) guidance: 

Name Salary 

Name Salary 

(c) Names of persons spending part time on (kind of) guidance: 

Name proportion time salary" 

Name jiroportion time salary 

(ft) Names of persons spending entire or part time on vocational 
placement: 

Name Time Salary 

Name 'rime Salary 

(c) Names of persons spending etiHre or part timfy giving vocational 
information: 

N ame Time Salary 

N ame Time Salary 

(/) Names of persons spending entire or part lime on employment 
supervision and coordination: 

Name Time Salary 

Name Time Salary 

ig) Names of Hailing teachera — entire or part lime: 

Name Time Salary 

Name Time Salary 

(h) Names of deana — entire or part time: 

Name 'I’imc Salary 

Name Time Salary 

(i) Names of clerka — entire or part time: 

Name Time Salary 

Name Time Salary 

{j) List here the name of every pei-son having a definitely assigned 
guidance function in your school (s) and give the specific train- 
ing they have had for that definitely assigned guidance function: 

NamCi Training 

Name Training 

Name Training 

Name Training 

Name Training 

V’. Tests 


(a) Do you use standardized intelligence tests? 

In which groups? 

When? 

For what purposes? 

Which tests? 
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Who gives them? 

Do you have or use a psychological clinic? 

Do you employ a graduate psychologist? 

(6) Do you use standardized achievement tests? 

In which groups? 

When? 

For what puriwses? 

Which tests? 

Wlio gives them? 

(c) Do you use aptitude tests of any kind? 

In which groups? 

When? 

For what puriK)ses? 

Which testa? 

Who gives them? 

(d) Do you use prognosis tests of any kinds? 

In which groups? 

When? • 

For what purposes? 

Whicli tests? 

Who gives them? 

(c) Do you use vocational tests of any kind? 

In what groups? 

When? 

For what purjKises? 

Which tests? 

Who gives them? 

(/) Do you use psychiatric, tests or examinations of any kind? 


In what groups? 

When? 

For wtiat puriK)ses? 

Wtiich tests or examinations? 

Who gives them? 

Do you have or use a psychiatric clinic? 

Do you employ a graduate psychiatrist? 

{g) Do you give or have you given physical tests or examinations of 

any kind? 

In what groups? ^ 

When? 

For what purjmes? 

Which tests or examinations? 

Who gives them? 

Do you employ a physician?. . . .Full time?. . . .Part time? 

Do you employ a dentist? Full time?. . . .Part time? 

Do you employ a nurse? Full time?. . . .Part time? 

(A) Do you use character tests of any kind? 

In what groups? 

When? 
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For what purposes? 

Which tests? 

Who gives them? 

(t) Are the results of these tests filed and used? 

For reference? 

Where? 

By whom? 


VI. Classification of Pupils 

(a) Do you classify and segregate pupils on the basis of: 

(1) I.Q? Wliich school or classes?. 

(2) Behavior? Which school or classes ? . 

(3) Physical defects? Which school or classes? . 

(4) Special abilities? Which school or classes?. 

(5) Special disabilities? Which school or classes?. 

(6) Vocational interests? Which school or classes?. 

(7) Vocational choices? Which school or classes? . 

(8) Economic status ? Which school or classes ? . 

(9) Educational achievement?.. Which school or classes?. 

(10) Teacher judgments? Which school or classes? . 

(11) Chronological age? Which school or classes?. 

(12) Race?... 

(13) Color? 

(14) Alphabetically? 


VII. V ocalional Inf ormalion 


{a) Do you have regular classes in vocational information? 

How many? W'here? 

(b) Is the task of giving vocational information definitely assigned 

to some person or persons? 

Whom? Where? 

(c) Is vocational information given in connection with other school 

subjects, such as English, civics, geography taught by regular 
teachers? 


(d) Are students systematically taken to visit: 

Stores ? Which students ? How often ? 

Offices ? Which students ? How often ? 

Factories ? Which students ? How often ? 

Other schools? Which students? How often? 

(c) How is the vocational information collected? 


(J) What books on vocational information are used ? 

As texts 

As reference 

Teachers* handbook 

ig) Are the pupils segregated in groups for the purpose of receiving 

vocational information? 

On what basis? 
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{h) Are all pupils in certain schools or grades given the same kind of 

vocational information? 

Which schools or grades? 

(i) Have job analyses been made? 

What jobs? 

What outline? 

When? 

By whom? 

Where obtainable? 

(j) Have any of the following surveys been made? 

(1) Industrial opportunities?. . . .When?. . . .By whom? 

(2) Industrial education? When?. . . .By whom? 

(3) Commercial opportunities?. . .When?. ... By whom? 

(4) Commercial education? When?. . . .By whom? 

(5) Students? When? By whom? 

(6) Social? When?. . . .By whom? 

(7) Where may these surveys bi* obtained? 


(k) List here the names, amount of time given, and salaries of every 
|)er8on definitely assiginnl to the hisk of giving vocational 
information: 


Name 

School .... 

. . . .Time. . . . 

. . . .Salary 

Name 

School ... 

. . . .'rime. . . . 

. . . .Salary 

Name 

School .... 

. . 'I'ime .... 

.... Salary 

Name 

School ... 

. . Time. . . . 

. . .Salary 

Name 

School . . 

. . Time. . . . 

. . . .Salary 

Name 

School . . 

Time. . 

. , . Salary 

Name 

School .... 

. . 'rime . . . . 

.... Salary 

Name 

School . . . 

Time... 

. . . Salary 

Name 

School ... 

. Time. . . 

.... Salary 


Vlll. Extra-Classroom Activities 

(a) List here the cxtra-<!urricula activities that you consider as 
functioning Jis guidance, such as Life-c-areer Club, Engineering 
Club, Orchestra, Glee Club, (-amera Club, Nature (3ub, Debat- 
ing Club, etc. : 


Name School 

Name Sch(M>l • 

Name School 

Name School 

Name School 

Name School 

Name School 

Name Serhool 

Name School 
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IX. Student Participation Government 

(a) If you have any form of student organization that participates 
in the government of the school, give a brief outline of its organi- 
zation. 


X. Scholarnhips 

{a) Do you have any form of scholarships for enabling high-grade 
but needy students to continue their education? If so, please 
describe them. 


XI. 

(tt) Do you have any specific try-o»it courses in your schools?. 

Industrial? Which schools? 

What trades? Which schools? 

Commercial? Which schools? 

Ilomemaking? Which schools? 

Academic? Which schools? 

Art? Which schools? 

Music? Which schools? 

Agricultural ? Which schools? 


XII. Vocational Education Courses 

(a) List here the courses in your schools that you consider as specifi- 
cally vocational: 

(1) Industrial Grade Entrance Hequirements Smith-Hughes aid? 


(2) Ilomemaking 


(3) Commercial 
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(4) Agricultural 


(h) List here the vocational courses in schools in your district (city ) 
that arc not a part of the public school system but are maintaiiuMl 
for private gain: 


(c) List here the vocational courses in schools in your district 
(city) that arc not part of the public school system but are 
maintained bj'’ philantliropists or endowmi'nts and m)t run 
primarily for gain : 


Kill. Outside Atiencies Practicing (iuidance 

(a) List here the names and addresses of any private ag(‘nci(\s outside 
the public schools that practice guidance for gain: 


ib) List here the names and addr(‘sses of any privately <‘mlovvod or 
philanthroi)ic agencies that practice gmMunce (with or without 
fees) not primarily for gain: 


XIV. The Cost of Guidance 

(rt) List here the guidance items i!i last y(*ars budget: 


Amount of deficit or surplus: 

(fc) List here the items eliarg<'al)le to giiiilance in tliis year’s budget: 
(1) Personnel: 

Name Function Time Salary 
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( 2 ) MaierialH: 

Tcata: Name Number Cost 


Printing and mimeographing: 

Name Number Cost 


(3) Furniture 

J3c8ks 

Scats 

Bookcasea ’ 

k'iling cases 

Miscellaneous 

XV. New Pro /mala 

(a) What new guidance proposals have been definitely approved for 
next year? 


(h) What new guidance proposals have been definitely disapproved 
for next year? 


(r) What new guidance proposals arc now in process of formulation 
for next year? 


(fl) Ujxin what surveys, studies, research, data, resolutions, etc. 
were these new proposals formulated? 



CHAPTER XXIII 

SOME UNSOLVED PROBLEMS OF GUDIANCE 


The development of the economic order in this country may 
be roughly divided into three parts: First, during tlie colonial 
period the big problem was that of production to satisfy immediate 
pressing and personal needs of food, shelter, and clothing. 

Second, during the period ante-dating the Civil War, there 
were the problems of distributing the local surplus of materials 
produced. During the solution of this problem there was the 
remarkable development of stejyn railroads, steamship lines, 
and canals. We arc just at the end of that period, but the 
problem of distribution is still with us, as is indicated by our 
national advertising campaigns. 

Third, the personnel period, upon which we are just now eiiter- 
ing. ‘ At the present time we are thinking more than ever before 
in terms of people. The new science of p.sychology, the tests of 
intelligence, vocational tests, rating scales, the development of 
the personnel engineer and the labor manager in industry, the 
idea of industrial democracy, collective bargaining, equalizing 
the opportunities for a fitting educjation for all cla.sses of people 
are a few of the indications of this period. 

It is in the movements, propositions, and (‘xperiments of this 
period that the movement for vocational and life guidance finds 
its place. In our public school.^ we are thinking in terms of 
boys and girls, their needs, their capacities, and their individual, 
social, and economic differences, and not so entirely in terms of 
subjects.* We are slowly, but surely, making over our .schools to 
fit the pupils instead of requiring that the pupils,either fit them- 
selves to the schools or get out. From these fundamental crauses 
and effects arises the embryonic guidance movement. 

* See Snedden, D., Socwlogical Determination of Objectives in Educatiou, 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa,, 1921. Lewis, W. D., 
Democracy's High School, Houghton Mifflin Company \ew ^ork, 1914. 
Devey, Evelyn, and Devey, John, Schools of Tomturrow, E. P. Dutton, 
k Company, New Vork, 1915. Eliot, C. W., “Changes Needed in 
American Secondary Education,’' Paper, No. 2, General Education Board, 
New York, 1910. 
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We have spent a lot of time philosophizing, theorizing, promot- 
ing, and propagandizing in regard to vocational guidance. It is 
now time to get down to the bedrock of facts and conditions, 
make good, and produce. Words, no matter what their quantity 
or quality, nor by whom spoken, will no longer suffice. We must 
change from the philosophical believe’^ to the scientific 
know.’^ We must abandon the sentimental, impressionistic, 
aspirational, idealistic attitude that is based largely on prejudices 
and emotion, and adopt the scientific attitude and methods in 
the great task that confronts us. 

1. One of our first tasks is to adopt certain policies, elucidate 
certain principles, (see Chapter IV), define certain terms (sec 
Chapter III), and define and limit our scope of responsibility and 
activity (see Chapters, XIV-XV). This must be done quite soon 
or we will find that such persons as the ever-experimenting, 
ever-defining psychologists and sociologists will know more about 
our job than we do o\irselvcs. It behooves us, then, to reach 
out into their fields and many others, and draw from them, and 
make use of, any knowledge and methods that will be of service 
to us. 

2. Probably our most pressing problem is one that includes 
l)oth objective and method. Just where do we stand in regard 
to the use of the wide variety of tests, measures, and scales and the 
data derived by their use? Are we advocating guidance as 
consisting primarily of giving to all pupils a wide variety of 
unsclected vocational information and exposing them to a series of 
so-called “ try-out courses for the purpose of self-discovery 
and letting the pupils guide themselves? In other words, is 
our chief purpose that of offering guidance for the purpose of 
self-guidance? If so, just exactly how shall we do it? What 
methods of checking the results of our guidance shall we use? 

3. Or, shall we advocate the use of the scales, tests, measures, 
and statistical devices of the psychologist and educational 
statistician, which Professor James is reported to have christened 
“brass instrument psychology?’^ Shall we advocate the use of 
intelligence tests, intelligence levels, prognosis tests, aptitudes 
tests, character tests, achievements tests, and psychoneurotic 
inventories? When making such a decision we must consider 
so far as is possible both the proximate and ultimate results of 
such a decision. Do we stand for “grooving” or guidance, or a 
happy combination of both? 
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4. Another problem, growing naturally out of tlie above, is 
the necessity of developing a more or less standardized nudhod- 
ology, and systems of organization and administration of voca- 
tional guidance (see Chapters IX-XII). Is guidance an integral 
part of our educational system or is it something just tacked on? 
What is the place and authority of the director of vocational 
guidance in a school system, to whom is he or she responsible, 
over whom do they have authority, and how much? Is the 
director of guidance superior, equal, or subordinate to the princi- 
pals? What is their relationship to the director of vocational 
education? To th(‘ director of research and statistics? 

5. What is the best method of training vocational advisers? 
Directors of vocational and educational guidance? Visiting 
teachers? Placement officers? What recpiired (ourses should 
they take? What elective coursi»s be offered them? What 
institutions offer such training in the form of systematic cur- 
ricula? What should be the prerequisites for entrance to such 
courses? What training have present holders of such positions 
received? 

6. We need a much better formulation of our objectives and 
this cannot well be done until we have defined our t(*rminoIogy? 
Is vocational guidance just exactly that and nothing else? Or 
does it include both vocational and educational guidance? 
If so, why not also include social guidance, moral guidance, physi- 
cal guidance, civic guidance, guidance in ethics and aesthetics, 
and many other fields in which the youth of our land need guid- 
ance? Why not call it “life guidance?” Just where are the 
limits of our activities? Just what are our functions? What 
are our objectives, major and minor? How shall we set about 
accomplishing that which we decide upon as our objectives? 

7. We need to question and critically examine some of our 
statements and beliefs. Just how much weight should be given 
to the expressed interests of youth of certain ages.^ Of certain 
intelligences? Of certain social and economic levels? Arc the 
interests of yoimg people permanent enough so that we may use 
them as a basis for guidance? How much weight shall we attach 
to such studies as that made by Willet,^ in which he presents 
data from which he deduces that 

’Willett, G. W., “ Permanence <»f I’lipil Interests," fichool and Society, 
■ vol. ix, \o. 210, Marcli 15, 1910, p. 3:14; No. 21 1, March 22, 1919, p. 305. 
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Vocational advice given to these boys on the basis of tlieir occuim- 
tional interests would have been well placed in less than one out of five 
cases. . . . Vocational advice given to freshman girls on the basis of 
choice would have been correct in one out of six cases. 

8. We need to scrutinize more carefully the vocational infor- 
mation we are giving to students. How much of it is vocational 
misinformation? What is the l)est method of collecting voca- 
tional information? The best method of distributing it? 
How may we keep it accurate and up-to-date? What special 
method of teaching it? 

9. Shall we or shall we not discuss and express personal points 
of view in our vocational information classes on such contro- 
versial questions as whether workers should organize into unions 
and which of the three types of unions? The right to strike? 
Collective bargaining? Soviet Russia? The minimum wage? 
The living wage? The saving wage? Of so, which titular head 
shall we hold up as an ideal, the late Samuel Gompers or W. G. 
Foster? And which of us is to decide that question? 

10. What about try-out courses? Which is the best for 
guidance purposes — the ‘‘Ettinger plan^^ of separate shops 
in charge of specialists, the *4lussell-Bonser'' plan of a general 
industrial shop, the ^^Gary plan^^ of supervised productive work 
under a mechanic, or the ^‘Pittsburgh combination plan?’’ 
Which do we advocate? On what basis of facts? Do you think 
these so-called try-out courses really try out? If so, for what? 
Are they negative or positive guidance? New York City public 
schools teach nearly 200 occupations in their vocational classes, 
and they have only 10 occupations represented in their try-out 
couises while the workers of New York City are employed in 17,000 
occupations. 

11. We talk, write, and read a lot about “aptitudes.” Just 
exactly what are they? Have we a list of them? What apti- 
tudes tests do we have? Are aptitudes inherited? In what 
vocations are they necessaiy? What is their relation to general 
intelligence? 

12. What method do we have of checking the results of our 
guidance? For particular groups and individuals was it guid- 
ance, misguidance, or merely a contributing experience? We 
simply must work out some definite method of testing and check- 
ing the results of our work. If we do not, some other group will. 
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with possible disastrous r(*sults for some of oiu* pet beliefs and 
theories. 

13. What achievement tests do we have in industrial education, 
industrial arts, manual training, household arts, commercial 
arts that compare in even the slightest degree with achievement 
tests in other school subjects? Would such achievement tests 
be of value to us in our work of guidance? Why have we not 
developed them? 

It is only from a frank, impersonal, and unbiased discussion 
of such problems and varying points of view on a professional 
level that we will ever achieve the desirable optimum of solidai ity, 
unification, and agreement on fundamentals concerning guidance 
that we must achieve in the next few years if we are to justify our 
existence. It is our responsibility to promote such discussion, 
resulting in the eventual formulation of principles, objet^tives, 
and methods which will place the guidance movement on a 
parity with other educational movements. 
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Vocational Series, Laidlaw Brothers, Inc., 1922. 

.15. Weaver, Eli W., Syllabus of Twenty Weekly High School Lessons on 
Vocational Information, A. S. Barne.s Compaiiy, New York, 1916. 

L16. Weaver, E. W., Profitable Vocations for (Urls, The A. S. Barnes (com- 
pany, New York, 1918. 

117 Gowin, Enoch Bituton, Whkati.ey, Ai.on/.o, and Bukweh, John M., 
OcruiMtious: A Textbook for the Kdiiamonal Civic ami \ 

(iiMance of Hoys ami Girls, Hcv. cl., Ginn ami Company, 192.1. 

118. Wilkins, Zoka Putnam, Letters from a Business Ionian, Mursliall 

Jones (^)mpany, Boston, Mass., 192J. 

119. Williams, Gkorok H. (Editor), Careers for Our ,So«»; A I rMlirnl 

Handbook to the Professions and Commerciat Life, .\dam and Cliarles 

Block, London, 1911. , „ „ a c 

120. Wilson, (Calvin D., Workiny Ones Hay Ibrouyh Colkye, A. 0. 

McClure & Company, ChicaKO, 111., 1912. 

121. Wingate, Charles P., What Shall Our Hoys Do for a Living/ IJoul.lc- 

day and McC.lure, 1H9S, 287 pp. 

122. Women’s Eilncatioual an.l Iialustrial Boston, - ^ 

Economic Relations of Women. 'Il.e volume^ of the set arc iw 
follows: vol. i, Parts I and a. Vocations for the. I rained Woimn (out 
of print, 1914). Part 111, Pranuke, Marie, Op^rlundws /or 
Women in Domestic Science, .Association of tollcRiate Alumnae, 

vJh X Labor Dues ami Their Enforceoicnl, with special reference to 

Vol. ill, Boswohth, Louise Marion, The. Living ^^age of Women, 

Vol^lv, AI.LINSON, May, Dressmaking as a Treuk for Women, U. S. 
Bureau of Lalior .Slatisties, 1910. 

Vol. V, Perry, Lorinda, Millinery as a Trails for Women, 1916. 

Vol. vi. The Boot and Shoe Industry as a Vocatwn for Women, U. ». 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1915. 
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Vol. vii, hduslrial Home Work in Massachusetts^ Massachusetts Bureiiu 
of Statistics, 1915. 

Vol. viii, The Public Schools and Women in Office Service^ Boston School 
Committee, 1914. 

Vol. ix, Industrial Experience of Trade School Girls in Massachusetts, 
U. S. Bureau of Tiahor Statistics, 1917. 

Vol. X, The Food of Working Women in Boston, Massachusetts, Depart- 
ment of Health, 1917. 

123. Women in Business, News-bulletin of the Bureau of Vocational Infor- 

mation, New York, 1923. 

124. Woodbury, R. M., ^‘Industrial Instability of Child Workers,” Burma 

Publication, No. 74, Cauldron’s Bureau, IJ. S. Department of Ijabor, 
Washington, D. C., 1920. 

125. Woodbury, H. S., “The Working C^iildrcn of Boston,” Bureau Publi- 

cation, No. SO, (’hildren’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. ( 1 , 1922. 

126. Woods, Robert A. and Kennedy, Albert J. (Kditors), Young Work- 

ing Girls, a summary of evidence from two thousand social workers, 
introduction by Adams, Jane, Houghton Mifflin (.Company, Boston, 
Mass., 1913. 

127. Lyon, L. S., Education for Business, University of Chicago Press, 

Chicago, 111. 

128. Russell, (bi ari.es K. B., Manchester Boys: Sketches of Manchester 

Boys at Work and Play (Sec. cd.), Manchester University Press, 
Manchester, England, 1913. 

129. Seasonal Operation in the Constrmiion Industries: The Facts and 

Remedies, rci)ort and recommendations of a committee of the 
President’s Conference on Unemployment, with a foreword by 
Herbert Hoover, McGraw-Hill Book C’ompany, Inc.. New York, 
1924, 213 pp. 
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A LIST OF PUBLICATIONS DEALING WITH TESTS AND 
METHODS OF TESTING USEFUL IN THE FIELD OF 
GUIDANCE 

1. Army Mental Teds: Methoih, Their lieeulls and Practical Applications, 

U. S. Adjutant General's Offirc, Division of I’sycliology War Depart- 
merit, Washington, D. C., 11)18. 

2. Beeson, M. F., “Educational Tests and Monsuromonts,*' Cohrndo 

State Teachers Collc(j€f Bull, No. 8, 1920, vol. xx, 00 p]). 

3. Burt, Cyril, Menial and Scholastic*TcstSf F. S. King and Son, Ijondon, 

1921. 

4. Burr, Emily, “Psychological Tests Applied to Factory Workers,” 

Archives of Psychology^ No. 55, (\rluinl)ia University, New ^ork. 
May, 1922. 

5. Breoman, Elsie 0., “Studios in Industrial Psychology,” sirchives of 

Psychology^ No. 59, Columbia University, New York, S(*j)t., 1922. 

6. Chassell C. F. and Cuassell, E. B. and (hiAssELL, L. M., “A Test of 

Ability to Weigh Foreseen Conse(iuenc(?,” Teachers College Recordy 
vol. XXV, No. 1, Teachers College, Columbia University, Now York, 
January, 1924, 

7. Chap.man, J. C., Trade Tests: A Scientific Measurement of Trade l*ro- 

ficieney, Henry Holt & (^oinpany, New York, 1921. 

8. CuAPMAN, J. C. and Rush, C. P., The Scientific M casuremeul of Class- 

roo?n Products, Silver Burdett Company, New York, 1917. 

9. “Extension of Selected Tests to Indu.stry Annals,” American Academy 

of Political and Social Science, vol. Ixxxi, pp. 38 40, Philadelphia, Pa., 
1919. 

10. Fretwell, E. K., “A Study in Educational Prognosis,” Contributions 

to Education, No. 99, Teachers College, (/olumbia University, New 
York, 1919. 

11. Hollingworth, L., Judging Human Character, D. ^ppleton & Com- 

pany, New York, 1922. 

12. Hollingworth, H. L., Vocational Psychology, D. Appleton & Company, 

New York, 1917. 

13. Hollingworth, Lkta S., Special Talents and Defects, Th(^ Macmillan 

Company, New York, 1923, 216 IT. 

14. “Intelligence Tests and Their Use,” Twenty-first Yearbook, Parts I 

and II, National hJocicty for the Study of Education, Public School 
Publishing Company, Bloomington, 111., 1922. 

15. Kemble, W. F., Choosing Employees Mental and Physical Tests, The 

Engineering Magazine Company, New York, 1917. 
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10. Kkllky, T. L., “ I^xluuational lluiilaiice/' Contrilnilions h EUucalwUf 
No. 71, Teachora College, Columbia University, New York, 1914. 

17. Link, H. C., Employmertt Psychology ^ The Macmillan Company, New 

York, 1919. 

18. Monroe, W. S., Dbvoss, J. C. and Kelly, F. I., Educational Teats and 

Measurements, Houghton Mifflin (k)mpany, New York, 1917. 

10. “Psychological Tests,” Annals, American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, vol. Ixv, pp. 41-43, Philadelphia, Pa., 1916. 

20. PRESSEY, S. L., “Suggestions with Regard to Use of Mental Tests and in 

Particular with Regard to Their Use in C>)mbination with Tests of 
Achievement,” Indiana University Bulletin of Extension. 

Pressby, S. L. and Pressey, L. C., Introduction to the Use of Standard 
Tests, World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 1922. 

21. Proctor, W. M., “ I^ychological Tests and Guidance of High School 

Pupils,” Journal of Educational Research Monographs, No. 1, Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 111., June, 1921. 

22. PiNTNER, R. and Paterson, 1). G., A Scale of Performance Tests, 

D. Appleton Company, New^.York, 1917. 

PiNTNER, R., Intelligence Testing, Henry Holt & Company, New York, 
1923. 

23. Rogers, H. M., “Some Empirical Tests in Vocational Selection,” 

Archives of Psychology, No. 49, Columbia University, New York, 
April, 1922. 

24. Scott, W. D., “Vocational Selection at (■arnegie Institute of Tech- 

nology,” Bull, No. 227, U. S. Bureau of Lal)or Statistics, Washington, 
D. C., 1917. 

25. Steacy, F. W., “The Interrelations of Mental Abilities,” Contributions 

to Education, No. 95, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1919. 

26. Stknquist, John L., “Measurements of Mechanical Ability,” Con- 

tributions to Education, No. 130, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, 1923. 

27. Toops, H. A., “Tests for Vocational Guidance of Children of Thirteen 

to Sixteen,” Contributions to Education, No. 136, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 1923. 

28. Terman, L. M., The Measurement of Intelligence: A Revision and 

Extension of the Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, New York, 1916. 

29. Trabue, M. R. and Stockbridqe, F. P., Measure Your Mind: The 

Mentimeter^and How to Use It, Doubleday, Page & Company, New 
York, 1921. 

30. TooPS, H. A., “I'rade Tests in Etiucation,” Contributions to Education, 

No. 115, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1921. 

31. Upton, S. A. and Chabsell, C. F., “A Scale for Measuring the Impor- 

tance of Habits of Good Citizenship,” Teachers College Bulletin, 
Twelfth Series, No. 9, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, Januarj% 1921. 

32. Wood, Ben D., Measurements in Higher Education, Teachers College, 

Columbia University, New York, 1923. 
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33. Whipple, G. M., Manml of Mental and Phynical TesU, Warwick and 

York, Baltimore, Md., lUlO. 

34. Yebkes, R. M. and Fosteii, J. C.\, A Point Scale for Measuring Menial 

Ability (1923 Rev.), Warwick and York, Baltimore, Md., 1923. 

35. Yerkes, R. M. (Editor), Psychological Examining in the United States 

Army Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences^ vol. xv, Govern- 
ment Jointing Office, Washington, D. C., 1921. 

36. Yoakum, C. S. and Yerkes, R. M., Army Mental Tests^ Henry Holt k 

Company, New York, 1920. 
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. LIST OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF TESTS USEFUL IN VOCATIONAL 
AND EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

1. Bhewer, J. M. and Kelly, K. W., A Selected Critical Bibliography of 

Vocational Cuidance, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

2. BiiYNEit, ICdna, “A Selected Bibliography of Certain Phases of Edu- 

cational Measurements,” Seventeenth Yearbook, Part II, National 
Society for the Study of Pxlucation; The Measurement of Educational 
Products, chap. XIII, published by Public School Publishing (Com- 
pany, Bloomington, III., 1918. 

Gives a list of 606 references in 9 divisions, dealing with significant 
phases of educational measurements. (Chapter VII same reference 
describes existing tests and stamlards for elementary and secondary 
schools.) 

3. Brehlich, E. Retal, “A Brief Bibliography of Teats in High School 

Subjects,” School Review, 27: 799-809, Dec., 1919. A description 
list of high school tests in Latin, Mathematics, Science, Home Eco- 
nomics and History. Rather complete annotations are given, together 
with references. (For history tests, sec article by RucuJ, E. U., 
especially pp. 768-769, same magazine.) 

4. Bureau of Research, University of Illinois, First Annual Report, pub- 

lished by University of Illinois, Urbana, 111., as Bull, No. 9, vol. xvii, 
October, 1919. 

(chapter VII describes several standardized tests for high school subjects 
and chap. VIII describes six mental tests. 

Educational Tests and Scales, price list of February, 1921, Bureau of 
Publishing, Teachers College, New York. 

/). Ferguson, W. E., A Brief Treatise on Standard Tests and Measurements, 
A List of Stanilard Test and Measurements in General Use, World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

6. Holly, (hiARLES E., Mental Tests for School Use,” Bull. No. 4, 

University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. 

7. Jacobs, Charles L., “Bibliography on Vocational Guidance,” BuU. No. 

66, June, 1921, Federal Board for Vocational Eilucation, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

8. Kohs, Samuel C., The Binet^Simon Measuring Scale for Intelligence: 

An Annotated Bibliography: Journal of Educational Psychology, vol. 
v, April, p. 215 ff.. May, p. 279 ff., June, p. 355 flf. 

9. Morrison, J. E., “Educational Measurements: A Selected Bibliog- 

raphy,” Bull. No. 734, published by the University of the State of 
Now York, Albany, N. Y., 1921. 

10. Mohlman, D. K., “A List of References on Tests,” School and Society, 
vol. xvi. No. 404, Sept. 23, 1922, 363 pp. 
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^ ' / R High School,” Journal of 

pp. 311 320, published hy Public School Publishing ('onipany, 
omington, . The H divisions of this bibliography gave the 
most comp etc printed list of high scIhx.1 tests. Tests are descrilH-d 
briefly and references are annotated. .Author's address aiul the 
publisher for each tost also given. 

Price lAst ami Order Blank of Tentn, Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, 111., March, 1921. 


12. Ruger, G. J., Psychological lests^ Revised and ('lassifted Bibliography^ 

published by Bureau of Educational Experiment.s, New York. 

13. Ruger, G. J., ^‘Psychological Tests,” a bibliography, siipphmient to 

January, 1918, Bull., No. 0, Supplement 1, published by Bureau of 
Educational Experiments, New York. 

References on the Binct-Simon Scale, and on othm* mental tersts, chietly 
of a specialized nature. 

14. C. H. Stoelting and (Jompany, Catalog of Test Apparatus and Supplies, 

Chicago, 111., 1923. • 

15. Tillingiiast, C., Kelly, T. L. and Buiocs, T. 11., “.V Bibliography of 

Tests for I.Tse in High S<;hools,” Teachers College. Record, No. 4, 
vol. xxiii, September, 1922, 375 pp. ff. 

“Tests and Scales,” The Journal of the National Educational Associu’ 
Hon, vol. X, No. 4, 79 pp. ff. 

10. U. S. Bureau of Education, “JJst of Bcferences on Educational Tests 
and Mea.surenieiit.s,” Library Lea Jlet, No. 2, i)ubli.slKMl by Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. (>., April, 1919. Lists a number of 
tests for elementary and high .schools, with references. 
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A LIST OF BULLETINS PUBLISHED BY THE UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION CONCERNING VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 

1906, No. 2, “German Views of American Education, with Particular 

IRiferencc to Industrial Development," William N. Hail- 
MANN, Ist ed., 55 pp.; 2d cd., 55 pp. 

1907, No. 1, “The Continuation School in the United States," Arthijh 

L. Jones, 157 pp. 

No. 4, “The Elimination of Pupils from School," Edward L. 
Thorndike, 63 pp. % 

1908, No. ,6, “The Apprentice System in Its Relation to Industrial 

Education," Carroll D. Wright, 116 pp. 

1911, No. 5, “Age and Grade Census of Schools and Colleges, A Study 

of Retardation and Elimination," George D. Strayer, 
114 pp. 

No. 11, “Bibliography of Child Study for the Years 1908-9," Louis 
N. Wilson, 84 pp. 

No. 14, “Provision for Exceptional Children in the Public Schools," 
J. H. Van Sickle, Lightner Witmer and Leonard P. 
Ayres, 92 pp, 

1912, No. 3, “Report of (Committee on Uniform Records and Reports," 

46 pp. 

No. 11, Current educational topics, No. I, 26 pp.: “New Phases of 
Education in Buffalo, N. Y." 

“Juvenile Labor Bureaus and Vocational Guidance in Great 
Britain." 

No. 26, “Bibliography of Child Study for the Years 1916-11," 90 pp. 
No. 32, “Bibliography of Exceptional Children and Their Education," 
Arthur MacDonald, 46 pp. 

1913, No. 7, “College Entrance Requirements," Clarence D. Kingsley, 

no Dp. 

No. 9, Consular re|)orts on continuation schools in Prussia, 30 pp. : 

1. “Vocational Training in Magdeburg," L. Ives. 

2. “Part-time Schools for Industrial Workers," Ralph C. 

Busser. 

3. “City Continuation and Trade School of Brunswick," 

Talbot J. Albert. 

4. “Continuation Schools of Barmen," Eugene Eager. 

5. “Part-time Shoe Schools in Breslau," Frank G. Potts. 

Note. — Most of these bulletins may be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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No. 17, “A Prado School for Girls, A Preliminary Investigation in a 
Typical Manufacturing City, Worcester, Miuss.,” 59 i)p. 

No. 19, “German Industrial Education and Its U'ssons for the 
United States,” Holmks Leckwith, 154 pp. 

No. 22, “Bibliography of Industrial, Vocational and Trade h:<lu- 
cation,” 92 pp. 

No. 25, “Industrial Education in Columbus, Ga.,” Roland D. 
Daniel, 30 pp. 

No. 50, “The Fitchburg Plan of CoojKjrative Industrial Education,” 
Matthew R. McCann, 28 pj). 

No. 54, Consular reix)rt8 on industrial education in Germany, 75 pp. : 

1. “The System of Industrial Schooling.” 

2. “Schools for Builders.” 

3. “Preparatory Courses for Master CVaftsmcn.” 

4. “Meisterkurso at Frankfort on the Main.” 

5. “The Trade Institute at Cologne.” 

6. “Schools for Fruit-growing.” 

1914, No. 2, Compulsory school attendance, 137 pp.: 

1. “Compulsory Attendance Laws in the United States,” 

W. S. Depfenbaugh. 

2. “Compulsory Attendance in Foreign Countries,” Anna 

Tolman Smith. 

3. “(Compulsory Education in Germany,” W. (Carson 

Ryan, Jr. 

4. “The Need of Compulsory hklucation in the South,” 

William II. Hand. 

5. “Laws of Ohio and of Massachusetts Rxdating to Com- 

pulsory Attendance and Child Lal>or.” 

No. 4, “The School and the Start in Life, A Stiuly of the Relation 
between School and Employment in England, Sf^otland 
and Germany,” Meyer Bloomfield, 140 pp. 

No. 10, “Physical Growth and School Progress, A Study in Exf)eri- 
mental Education,” Bird T. Baldwin, 215 pp. 

No. 14, “Vocational Guidance,” pa|)cr8 presented at the organiza- 
tion meeting of the Vocational Guidance Association, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 1913, 94 pp. 

No. 23, “Some Trade Schools in Europe,” Frank L. Glynn, 70 pp. 

No. 40, “Care of the Health of Boys in Girard (College, Philadelphia, 
Pa.,” 20 pp. • 

1915, No. 4, “The Health of School (3iildren,” contributions from Amer- 

ican medical journals, July, 1913 to July, 1914, compiled 
by W. H. Heck, 100 pp. 

No. 19, “Statistics of Certain Manual Training, Agricultural and 
Industrial Schools, 1913-1914,” 79 pp. 

No. 29, “The Truant Problem and the Parental Sc'hool,” James S. 
Hiatt, 35 pp. 

No. 33, “Problems of Vocation in Germany, with Special Applica- 
tion to Ojnditions in the United States,” George E. 
Myers, 42 pp. 

No. 50, “Health of School Children— II,” compiled by W. H. Heck, 
187 pp. 
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1916, No. 3, “Placement of Children in the Elementary Grades, A Study 

of the Schools of Richmond, Va.,” K. J. Hoke, 93 pp. 

No. 21, “Vocational Secondary Education,” prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Vocational Education of the National Education 
Association, 163 pp. 

No. 34, “Service Instruction of American Corporations,” Leonhard 
E. Fui.d, 73 pp. 

No. 37, “The Cooperative System of Education, An Account of Coop- 
erative Education as Developed in the College of Engi- 
neering, University of Cincinnati,” Clyde William Park, 
48 pp. 

1917, No. 9, “Department-store Education, An Account of the Training 

Methods Developed at the Boston School of Salesmanship 
under the Direction of Lucinda Wyman Prince,” Helen 
Rich Norton, 79 pp. 

No. 20, “Work of School Children during Out-of-school Hours,” 
C. D. Jarvis, 28 pp. 

No. 22, “The Money Value of Education,” A. Caswell Ellis, 52 pp. 
No. 36, “Demand for Vocational Education in the Countries at 
War,” Anna T. Smith, 16 pp. 

1918, No. 19, “Vocational Guidance in Secondary Education,” A Reix)rt 

of the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education Appointed by the National Education Associa- 
tion,” 29 pp. 

No. 24, “Vocational Guidance and the Public Schools,” W. Carson 
Ryan, Jr., 151 pp. 

No. 25, “Industrial Education in Wilmington, Del., 102 pp. 

1919, No. 6, “A Half-time Mill School,” H. W. Foght, 23 pp. 

No. 24, “Educational Work of the lioy Scouts,” Lorne W. Barclay, 

16 pp. 

No. 50, The i)ublic school system of Memphis, Teim., Part I, 160 pp. 

1. “An Industrial and Social Study of Memphis.” 

No. 50, The public school system of Memphis, Tenn., Part VI, 
“Industrial Arts, Home Economics, and Gardening,” 48 pp. 
No. 52, “Industrial Schools for Delinquents, 1917-1918,” prepared 
under the sujiervision of H. R. Bonner, 53 pp. 

No. 70, “Schools and Classes for Feeble-minded Children, 1918,” 
prepared under the supervision of H. R. Bonner, 37 pp. 
No. 78, “Schools and Classes for the Blind, 1917-1918,” prepared 
under the supervision of H. R. Bonner, 23 pp. 

No. 79, “Schools for the Deaf, 1917-1918,” prepar^ under the 
supervision of H. R. Bonner, 40 pp. 

1921, No. 5, “Part-time Education of Various Types, A Report of the 
Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, 
Ap|)ointed by the National Education Association,” 22 pp. 
No. 41, “l^ducational Work of the Boy Scouts,” Lorne W. Barclay, 

10 pp. 

No. 43, “Business Training and Commercial Education,” Glen 
Levin Swiggett, 17 pp. 

No. 46, “Educational Work of the Girl Scouts,” Louise Stevens 
Bryant, 14 pp. 
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A LIST OF AVAILABLE BULLETINS OF THE FEDEILU. BOARD 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (WASHINGTON, 1). C.) OF 
VALUE TO GUIDANCE DIRECTORS AND ADVISERS 

No. 31 (Trade and Industrial Scries, No. 6), “Training Courses in Safety 
and Hygiene in tlie Building Trades." 

No. 38 (Trade and Industrial Series, No. 8), “General Mining," on sale by 
Superintendent of Documents, (lovernincni Printing Office, 15 
cents per copy. 

No. 43 (Employment Management Series, No. 8), “The Lalx)r Amlit, A 
Method of Industrial Inveitigatioii." 

No. 45 (Employment Management Series, No. 3), “Job Specifications." 

No. 46 (Employment Management Senies, No. 6), “The Turnover of 
Labor." 

No. 47 (Employment Management Scries No. 7), “Industrial Accidents 
and 1’heir Prevention." 

No. 48 (Employment Management Scrie.s, No. 4), “Eini)loymcnt Manage- 
ment and Industrial Training." 

No. 49 (Employment Management Scries, No. 2), “The Selection and 
PlaccmcTit of Employees." 

No. 50 (Employment Management Series, No. 1), “Employment Manage- 
ment: Its Rise and Scop<‘." 

No. 51 (Employment Management Series, No. 9), “Bibliography of 
Employment Management . " 

No. 52 (Trade and Industrial Scries, No. 13), “Theory and Practice of 
the Machinist’s Trade," on .sale by SuiKTintcndeiit of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 10 cents |K>r copy. 

No. 54 (Commercial Fxiucation Senies, No. 4), “Survey of Junior Com- 
mercial Occupations." 

No. 55 (Trade and Industrial S<!rie.s, No. 14), “(\)mpul8ory Part-time School 
Attendance Laws." 

No. 57 (Industrial Rehabilitation Series, No. 1 1 , “Industrial Rehabilitation, 
A Statement of Policies to Be Ob.scrvcd in tfie Administration of 
the Rehabilitation Act." 

No. 64 (Industrial Rehabilitation Series, No. 2), “Industrial Rehabilitation, 
General Administration and Ctuse Procedure." 

No. 65 (Home Economics Series, No. 5), “Child Care and Child Welfare," 
on sale by Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, 35 cents per copy. 

No. 67 (Trade and Industrial Scries, No. 20), “A Survey and Analysis of the 
Pottery Industry." 

No. 69 (Trade and Industrial Series, No. 21), “An Analysis of the Railway 
Boilermaker’s Trade." 
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No. 70 (Industrial Rehabilitation Series, No. 3), “Industrial Rehabili- 
tation-Services of Advisement and Cooperation." 

No. 76 (Industrial Rehabilitation Series, No. 5), “Vocational Rehabilitation 
and Workmen’s Compensation." 

No. 77 (Industrial Rehabilitation Series, No. 6), “Handbook of Information 
for State Officials Cooperating in the Administration of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act.” 

No. 78 (Trade and Industrial Series, No. 23), “Part-time Cooperative 
Courses,” on sale by Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, 5 cents per copy. 

No. 80 (Vocational Rehabilitation Series, No. 7), “Vocational Rehabili- 
tation — Its Purpose, Scope, and Methods, with Illustrative Cases," 
on sale by Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, 10 cents per copy. 

No. 85 (Trade and Industrial Series, No. 24), “Program for Training Part- 
time School Teachers: Organization and Content of a Training 
Program to Prepare Teachers for Effective Service in Part-time 
Schools,” on sale by Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, 5 cents i^er copy. 

No. 86 (Home Economics Series, No. 8), “The Health of the Family, A 
Program for the Study of Personal, Home and Community 
Health Problems,” on sale by Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 25 cents per copy. 

No. 87 (Trade and Industrial Series, No. 25), “Apprentice Education — A 
Survey of Part-time Education and Other Forms of Extension 
Training in Their Relation to Apprenticeship in the United 
States,” on sale by Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, 55 cents |)er copy. 

Report of Proceedings of the First National Conference on Vocational 
Rehabilitation of Persons Disabled in Industry or Otherwise, 
St. Louis, Mo., May 15, 16, 17, 1922. 

“Apprentice Education in the Construction Industry,” Trade and Industrial 
Series, No. 26), Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, price, 10 cents. 
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A LIST OF MENTAL TESTS 

A. Gkoup Intelligence Tests 

Army Alpha Test (Army Beta for Illiterates and Foreigners). 

Reference: Army Mental Tests, Methods, Typical Results, and Practical 
Application, Washington, D. C., November, 1918. 

Address: Division of Psychology Medical Department, War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Consists of the following parts: oral directions, arithmetical reasoning, 
practical judgment, synonym-antony|Ti, disarranged sentences, numbcM- 
seties completion, analogies, and information. Answers are given by 
checking, underlining, or crossing out. The test is given in 50 minutes, and 
scoring is objective. Extcnsjve use has been made of this test in high schools 
and colleges. 

B. U, Intelligence Test. 

Address: Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Consists of five tests on common arithmetic ojx'rations, construction of 
sentences from related words, words of op|X)site and similar meaning, and 
sentence completion. For any grade. 

Chapman, Dr. J. C. and Welles, J. H., Junior and Senior High Schwl 
Classification Test, published by IXibson-Evans ( 'Ompany, C'olumbus, 
Ohio. 

Consists of questions in arithmetical reasoning, general information in 
history, politics and current events, and on opposites, tentative norms 
are given but test lacks standardization. 

Colvin, S. S., Brown University Vsychological Tests. 

In four series I, II, HI, IV; two groups of interchangeable tests, tlu‘ 
groups differing only in one type of questions (reasoning from given rela- 
tions) and covering sentence completion, vocabulary test (for intellectual 
honesty), words of opposite meaning, comprehension of word relations, and 
mathematical reasoning from relations given. 

Dearborn, W^ F., Group Test of Inielligence, S«*ries 1 1, by J. B. 

Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A group of ten tests on Picture Sequences, Word Si^quences, Form Com- 
pletion, Opposite Completion, Memory Ladders, Picture Symlxils, Mazes, 
Disarranged Proverbs, Faulty Pictures, and Number Problems. The tests 
are appUcable to Grades 4 to 9. Time aliout 75 minutes; scoring objective. 
Very important feature is that it minimizes the language element. 
Freeman, F. N. and Ruao, U. O., The Chicago Group JrUelligewe Test. 
Address: University of Chicago Book Htorc, Chicago, 111. 

This is a test on opposites, missing steps in vSeries, Proverbs, Analogies, and 
Best Reasons. 
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Ferguson, A Series of Farm Boards. 

Reference: “Journal of Experimental Psychology,” February, 1920. 

For all grades through college. 

Haggerty, M. E., Intelligence Examination^ Delta 2, for Grades 3 to 9, 
published by World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

A group test for measuring intelligence. Devised by the Virginia Edu- 
cation (>)mmis8ion and used in the mental survey of schools in Virginia. 
It consists of six exercises, as follows: sentence reading, arithmetical prob- 
lems, picture completion, synonym-antonym, practical judgment, and 
information. The test requires about 30 minutes and can be scored rapidly. 

Price $l..50 for package of 25 booklets. Manual of directions 35 cents. 
Scoring key 10 cents. 

IIoLFiKY, C. L., Holley Sentence VocalnUary Scales published by Bureau of 
hxlucational Research, University of Illinois, tlrbana, 111. 

A test based u|X)n the Terman-Stanford-Binet Vocabulary. The words 
of this vocabulary are put into sentences, the last word of each sentence 
being found among four words at the right. Pupils are asked to underscore 
the proiKir words to complete the sentences. 

Scries 3B is used for Grades 7 to 12. Time, 20 to 30 minutes for testing 
and 2 minutes per paiKjr for scoring. 

Ih*ico, including complete directions and score sheets, 75 cents ixjr hundred, 
iwstage extra. 

Kelley, F. J., A Comtructive AHlity Test. 

Address: 0. II. Stoelfing Company, Chicago, 111. 

Kent, Geometrical and Colored Picture^puzzles. 

Address: C. II, Stoolting (V)., Chicago, 111. 

Myers, C. E. and Myers, G. C., The Myers Mental Measure. 

Kcforonce: Myers, C. E. and Myers, G. C"., “A Group Intelligence 
Test,” School and Societyf x, 355-360, published by the Sentinel, Carlyle, 
Pa., Sept, 20, 1919. 

A folder containing a direction test, a picture completion test, and two 
common-element tests. Pupils rc.si)ond by drawing or checking in response 
to oral instructions. Devised as an aid in classification and is applicable to 
all school ages. 

Miller, W. S., Miller Mental Ability Te.d, published by World Book 
Ck)mpany, Yonkers, N. Y., 1921. 

Purpose: To measure general ability, the results to be used for classifying 
pupils and to predict success. Range: Grades 7 to 12. 

The test is made up of three parts. Part 1 being a combination of the 
disarranged sentence test and the directions test. The items in this test 
are arranged in order of difficulty. Part 2 or Test II, as it is called, is a 
controlled association test, which also serves as a vocabulary test, of 200 
words, arranged approximately in order of difficulty. Test III is a modi- 
fication of the rni.xed-relations or analogies test. 

Price: $1 for 25 examination booklets including key, percentile graphs, 
and age-graphs score sheet. Manual of directions, 20 cents. Specimen set, 
25 cents. 

New York Board of Charities, 24 Standardized Mental Tests. 

Address: C. II. Stoelting Company, Cliicago, 111. 
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Otis, Arthur S. L., Otis Group Intelligence Scale. 

Reference: Otis, A. S.: “An Absolute Point Scale for the Clroup Measure- 
ment of Intelligence,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 11)18, pp. ‘2il0-2(jl 
and 333-348, published by World Book Company, Yonkers, N. V. 

An absolute point scale, similar to the Army Tests, in forms A and B, each 
consisting of 10 tests. These are following directions, opjK>sit(‘s, disarranged 
sentences, proverbs, arithmetic, geometric figures, analogies, similarities, 
narrative completion, and memory. Suitable for Grades 0 to 12. 'rime, 
about one hour. Scored at rate of 10 an hour. 

Prices: 25 Examination Booklets, cither form SI . 50 
Manual of Directions 0.25 

Examiners Key 0.25 

Otis, Arthur S., Otis Self-administering Tests of Mental Ahility, Higher 
Examination, published by 'I’he Worhl Book Coinpai»y, ^onkerp, 
N. Y., 1922. 

Purpose: To measure general mental ability, the results to be used as 
administrative needs may determine. * 

Range : Grades 9 to 12. 

These tests possess four rath(‘r imi)ortant features: (1) Self-a<l minis- 
tration, so that the examiner has but to give a few initial instructions; (2) 
ease of scoring, which reduces the time of scoring a pai)er to about 45 seconds; 
(3) flexible time limit; (4) variety of test material, insuring a more compre- 
hensive examination. There ani two forms of the tests, alike in difficulty 
but different in content. Each test consists of 75 (luestions or problems, 
including opposites, arithmetic, geometry, analogies, proverbs, etc. 

Price: for 25 booklets, including one manual of directions, one key, and 

one record chcet. 

Pintner, R., The Menial Survey Tests. 

Address: 0. H. Stoelting Company, Chicago, 111. 

Pintner, R. and Patterson, 1). G., A Scale of Performance 1 ests. 

Address: C. H. Stoelting Company, Chicag(», III. 

Pressey, S. L. and Pressey, L. W., Indiatia Group I*oint Scale. 

Reference: “A Group Scale for Mea.suring General Intelligence, with 
First Results from 1,000 School C^hildrcn,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
vol. ii, Septend)er, 1918, pp. 250-269. 

Address: Dr. S. L. Pressey, University of Indiana. 

An examination comix)sed of ten tests of 20 items each, the tests being 
applicable from the third gnwic through the high school. * 'I'ests includi! rote 
memory, logical selection, arithmetic, opiwsites, logical memory, work 
completion, moral classification, dis.sectcd sentences, practical iiifiirmation, 
and analogies. Time for testing, 45 minutes; for scoring, two minutes [mt 
paper. Scoring is objective. 

Pressey, S. L. and L. W., Menial Survey Scale. 

Address: University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 

Cross-out tests for Grades 4 to 12. 

Roback, a. a., Roback Mentality Tests. 

For superior adults No. 37093. 

Address: C. H. Stoelting Company, Chicago, 111., 1921. 
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Tayloh, C. K., Intelligence Fesls^ published by The Academy Press, Carteret 
Place, Orange, N. J., 1922. 

Six simple tests for use with individuals or groups. 

Tehman, Lewis M., Terman^s Group Test of Menial Ability^ published by 
The World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 1920. 

Purpose: By means of a group test to obtain a measure of intelligence 
for purjxises of classification, vocational guidance, and other administrative 
needs. 

Kange: Grades 7 to 12. 

Price: $1.55 for 25 tests, including manual, key, and record sheet. 

Theisen and Fleming, Classification Testy published by Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, New York. 

Reference: “Group Intelligence Tests,” Journal of Educational Research. 
Based upon the Army Alpha Teat. Given in .50 minutes and scored at 
rate of 15 per hour. 

Thoundike, K. L., Thorndike intelligence Examination for High School 
Graduatesy published by Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
New York, 1919. « 

The examination consists of three parts, each having 15 alternative forms 
of equivalent difficulty. J*art I has 13 tests and requires one hour for the 
two forms to be given; Part 11 has eight tests, one form to be given in about 
30 minutes. The whole examination of two and one-half hours gives a 
reliable measure of the student’s intelligence. The tc^sts cover a wide range 
of functions. 

'rnunsTONE, L. L., Psychological Examination for College Freshmen and High 
School Seniors. 

Address: Author, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pn. 

This is Test IV of a series of six, and contains 168 problems arranged in 
cycles. Each cycle includes problems of practical information, relations, 
sentence completion, true-false statements, proverbs, and number relations. 
Time limit 30 minutes. 

Part A and Part B follow the same general plan, but contain 100 problems 
each. Time limit 20 minutes. 

’Phuhstone, L. L., Thurstone Vocational Guidance Tests: AlgehrOy published 
by The World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 1919 and 1922. 
Purjxise: To diagnose a pupil’s ability and to predict his chances of 
success in the field of engineering. 

Range: For the twelfth grade and for college freshmen. 

Price: II for a jiackage of 25 tests, including a key and a record sheet. 
Manual of directions, 20 cents. 

Thukstonk, L. L., Thurstone Vocational Guidance Tests: Technical Infor- 
maiiun Te.^t, published by The World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 
1922. 

Purixjse: To diagnose a pupil’s ability and to predict his chances of 
success in the field of engineering. 

Range: For the twelfth grade and for college freshmen. 

Price: $1 for a package of 25 tests, including key and record sheet. 
Manual of directions, 20 cents. 

Tiiitrstonk, L. L., Thurstone Vocational Guidance Tests: Geometry y published 
by The World Book Company, Yonkers, N. V., 1919 and 1922. 
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Purpose: To diagnose a pupil's ability and to predict his chances of 
success in the field of engineering. 

Range: For the twelfth grade and for college freshmen. 

Price: $1 for a package of 25 tests, including a record sheet. There is no 
key for this test. Manual of directions, 20 cents. 

Thurstone, L. L., Thurstoue Vocational Guuiauce Testa: Physics^ publislunl 
by The World liook Company, Yonkers, X. V., 1910 and 1922. 
Purpose: To diagnose a pupir.s ability and to predict his chances of 
success in the field of engineering. 

Range: For the twelfth grade and college freshmen. 

The Physics Te.st differs from the ordinary examination in the subpM't 
only in that an attempt has been made to api)eul to the engineering interests 
of the pupil. 

Price: $1 i^er package of 25 tests, including key and record sheet. Manual 
of directions, 20 cents. 

Trabue, M. a., The Mentimeter. 

Reference: “Measure V'our Mind,” Thahuk and STocKnuinoK. 

Address: Doubleday Page and Conip.fny, New York, 1{)20. 

Consists of eight tests on Pictorial .Vbsurdities, Maze Threading CltHj- 
metric Figures, OpiK)sites, Reading Directions, Sentences Completion, Arith- 
metical Reasoning, and liange of Information. Can be given to all grades 
and in college. 

Washhurne, C. W., “('la.ssifi(‘d Scales for Mejisuring Intelligence.” 
Reference: Journal of Ed ucatUmnl Psychology, vol. x, September, 1919. 
The author has classified the tests of the Stanford Revision of the Rinei- 
Simon Scale according to the j)redominant functions used in jMissing them. 
He claims that the scale now shows whi(*h mental functioiis are alx)ve or 
below normal and that it is therefore diagnostic. 

Woodworth and WKiiLs, J. H., Assitciation Tests. 

Address: C. If. Stoelting Company, Chicago, 111. 

For elementary and secondary schools. 

Yerkes, R. II., National Intelligence Tests, publisluMl ly 'Phe Worhl Hook 
Company, Yonkens, X. Y. 

Devised by a committee of the Xational Research Council. (Vmsists 
of two short scales, A and B, each inchaling five tests. Either scale rerpures 
approximately 30 minutes, either scale may Ixi used alone, but re(ixamination 
by the second .scale after an interval of at leiust a day is reconirnendwl. A 
number of alternative forms of the tests will be available. 

H. Individual Teht.h * 

Ellis Island Tests, “The Mentality of the .Arriving Ininiigrant.” 

Public Health Bull. No. 90, Government Printing Office, Wasliington, 
D. C., October, 1917. 

Huey, Ed.muni) H., Revision Binet Test for Intelligence Age. 

Reference: Huey, Dr., “Syllabus for the Clinical Examination of 
Children.” 

Address: Warwick and York, Baltimore, Md. 

Porteus, S. D. and Hill, Revision of the Binel-Bitnon Measuring Scale for 
Intelligence. 

Address: C. H. Stoelting Company, Chicago, 111. 
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Terman, L. M., Measurement of Intelligence^ an explanation of and a 
complete guide for the use of the Standard Revision and Extension of 
the Hinet-Simon Intelligence Scale, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Mass., 1916. 

Printed material needed in the tests, including the record booklets, may 
be s( 5 curcd from alcove publishers. 

A scries of tests for years 3 to 14 inclusive and for “average” and “supe- 
rior” adults, based on the Binet-Simond Tests, but considered more accurate 
in measuring intelligence. Requires from one to two hours for adminis- 
tration. 

C. Special Tests 

Downey, June 10., Will Temperament — Group Test. 

Refenuice: “The Will Profile,” Bull. No. 3, Department of Psychology, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

A directions tyi>e test for measuring certain elements of the will, atlapted 
to groups. It consists of nine tasks to be performed, the s(;oring in most 
of which is on the time basis. Till! resultant score is shown by a graph 
with the various elements of tlie will as tenacity, assurance, motor impulsion, 
etc., for abscissas and with numbers 1 to 10 for ordinates. 

IIOLLINOWORTH, H. L., Vocational Psychology Tests. 

Address; C. H. Stoelting Company, Chicago, 111. 

Kelley, T. L., “Interest Tests,” Educational Guidance, pp. 40-45, Contri- 
hutiofis to Education, No. 7, published by Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, New York, 1914. 

A set of ten exercises devised “to cover impartially all the ordinary 
interests of a pupil.” The tests are valuable in diagnostic and prognostic 
work. Tables arc given to aid in the grading of the teat results. 

PORTEUS, S. D., Tests for Mental Deficiency, Vineland Revision. 

Address; C. H. »Stoelting Company, Chicago, 111. 

Hugo, H. 0., A Rating Scale for Judging High School or College Students. 
Address; University of Chicago Book Store, Chicago, 111. 

Form A is a subjective rating scale for the following qualities; 

1. Ability to learn— to assimilate new ideas. 

2. Industry and attitude toward school work. 

3. I^eadcrship. 

4. Teamwork. 

5. Personal and social. 

Under each of tl\ese divisions the pupil rates himself by qualitative answers 
to certain questions. 

Form B is a numerical rating subjective scale, based on same qualities 
as A. This is scored by the teacher by direct comparison of pupils and may 
be used together with A by the principal for prognostic purposes. 

Wallin, J. E. W., Test far Measuring Rate of Mental Growth and I mprovmeni 
Address; C. H. Stoelting Company, Chicago, 111. 

WooLEY, H. T., Fischer, Cincinmti Vocational Bureau Tests. 

Address: C. H. Stoelting Company, Chicago, 111. 
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Ayer, F. C., The Psychology of Drawing^ Warwick and York, Baltiinorr, 
Md., 1916. 

Bronner, a. F., The Psychology of Spcciol Ahililies nud IXsahilitieSf The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianai)olis, liid., 1917. 

Burt, Cyril, The DistribiUion ami Relations of Edncaiional Abilities^ 
publication No. 1868, London City Ckiuncil, P. S. King and Son, Gn‘at 
Smith vStrcet, Wo.stminHter, S. W., Tiondon, England, 93 pp. 

Buckner, C. A., Educational Diagnosis of Individual Pupils^ T(‘a(*hors 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1919, 93 pp. 

Cody, S., Commercial Tests and Ilow t<PUsc Them^ The World Book (Com- 
pany, Yonkers, N. Y., 1919, 210 pp. 

Coy, S. Genevieve Lenore, ‘'The Interests, Abilities, and A(*hi<‘V(‘nient« 
of a Special Class for Gifted C^iihiren,'’ Contributions to Education^ No. 
131, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1923, tabk's, 
diagrams, 194 pp. 

Earle, E. L., The Inheritance of the Ability of Learning to Spell, Colum])ia 
University, New York, 1903. 

Hollingworth, L. S., The Psychology of Sj>ecial Disability in Spelling, 
Teachers College, (>)lumbia University, 1918. 

Kornhauser, a. W. and Kinoshuuy, F. A., Psychological Tests in linsiness. 
University of Chicago, Chicago, 111., 1924. 

Manuel, H. T., A Stmly of Talent in Drawing, Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, 111., 1919. 

Stenquist, J., “Measurements of Mechanical Ability," Contribution to 
Education, No. 130, Teachers College, Columbia University, .size 6)1 
by 93 ^ in., 102 pp., illustrated. 

Thurstone, Dr. L. L., Public Personnel Studies, vol. i. No. 1, a comparative 
study of clerical tests. Institute for Government Hosearch, Washington, 

D. C. 

Rogers, Herbert We.sley, Some Empirical Tests in Vocational Select wn, 
Columbia University, New York, 1922, 48 pp., $.7.Y 

Steacy, Frederick W., The Interrelations of Mental Abititics, Teach(?rs 
College, Columbia University, 1919, 77 pp. 

Seashore, C., Measure of Musical Talent, (^ilumbia Graphoidione Com- 
pany, New York, 1919. 

Seashore, Carl Emil, The Psychology of Musical Talent, Silver, Burdett & 
Company, New York, 1919. 

Stanton, H. M., The Inheritance of Special Musical Capacities , University 
of Iowa Studies, 8, Psychological Monographs, 1922. 

Weglein, D. E., The Correlation of Ahililies of High School Pupils, Johns 
Hopkins University, 1917. 
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Abilities, artistic, 324 
drawing, 328 

Healey’s Discussion on, 325 
literary, 324 
mathematical, 322 
mechanical, 323 
musical, 325 

suggested reading jist on, 340 
to remember, 322 
Abnonnal behavior, 356 
cases of, 355 

diagnostic symptoms of, 357 
individual cases of, 365 
particular cases of, 368 
sugg68te<l reading list on, 386 
symptoms, Hygiene Committee 
List of, 358 

Woolley and Ferris Cases of, 370 
Acquired factors, 84 
Administrative relationships, 201 
Adolescents, characteristics of, 101 
Advised choice, 194 
Allen, F. J., 26 

Americanization classes, guidance 
in, 181 

Analysis, 114 
Ancestral inheritance, 86 
Aptitudes, 117, 355, 400 
Analyzers, 348 
and abilities, 316 
Audiles, 345 

Burt’s classification of, 319 
definitions of, 317-318 
Manipiilators, 345 
new apprqach to, 330 
suggested reading list on, 431 
tests for, 332 

Thurstone-Jones’ tests for, 333 
Visualizers, 332 

Army Alpha Classification, 276 
personnel system, 20 


Barnes, O. M., 365 
Bartlett, L. M., 362 
Bloomfield, Meyer, 26 
Book, F., 136 
Budgets, 231 
Burdge, H. G., 166 

C 

(jimpaigning fur high school 
students, 152 

C'^ase group method, 251, 299 
Case Problems, Acceleration, retard- 
ation in senior high schools, 
349 

Advisors for V. M. A., 149 
Analysis of five opportunities, 18(’) 
Andrew M., 100 
Bertha B., 99 
Bertha D., 244 
Capacities for success, 87 
Case groups for guidance, 299 
Correlation of I.Q.’s and School 
grades in, 350 

Distribution of Alpha scores fourth 
grade through college, 351 
Distribution of students by father's 
occupation in, 93 
Educational backwardness, 64 
Effort, 71 

Employment certificates in Provi- 
dence, R. I., 60 
Employment supervision, 131 
Frank, A., 97 
Gordon B., 99 

Guidance in Junior High School, 

147 

in Kansas High School, 144 
in Massachusetts Junior High 
School, 145 
in reform school, 187 
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Case Problema, Guidance in school^ 
unite, 144 

in email college, 186 
in the university, 146 
Guided and unguided, 187 
High school mortality, 60 
Index of employment in factories 
of New York State, 293 
Industrial fatalities, 286 
John B., 97 
Joseph, Fr., 243 
Juvenile delinquents, 111, 384 
Lecture on the vocations, a, 271 
Life, 72 

Mental age, 243 

Mental ages, nine year old group, 
353 

Method of analysis, 297 
Nationality, 88 ^ 

New York State Law, 234 
Non-promotion by grades, 62 
Number of children in United 
States at work, 283 
Occupation, continuation girls, 241 
continuation pupils, 147 
of fathers, 91 

Organization extra-curricula activ- 
ities, 168 

Over-age group, 299 
Per cent not promoted, 300 
Persons seeking and workers called 
for, New York State, 291 
Physical guidance, 294 
Probabilities for individuals, 89 
Probabilities with varying I.Q.’s, 
246 

Hecommendations for Kansas, 64 
Uegistrations in New York State 
employment offices, 286 
delation of occupation to prefer- 
ence, 94 

Ketardation in Cincinnati, 234 
Reviews of business conditions, 
293 

Rosalie R., 95 
School attendance, 240 
Self-support in college, 288 
Stay in school bulletin, 68 


Case Probiems, students in commer- 
cial courses, 188 

Ten commandments of success, 
the, 73 

Ten items of Massachusetts exam., 
90 

Veteran’s Bureau, The, 63 
Reports of business activities, 
290 

Vocational trends, 92 
William A. Fa., 245 
Y. M. C. A. system, 149 
Causes for high school failure, 188 
Character analysis, 10, 13, 70 
nine points against, 14 
Characteristics, major, 117 
Cinderella in industry, 107 
Civilization, agricultural stage of, 2 
development of, 397 
handicraft and domestic system 
of, 2 

hunting and fishing stage of, 2 
nine stages of, 1 
pastoral stage, the, of, 2 
promotion stage, of, 1 
Clark, R. S., 135 
College guidance, 80 
Colleges, guidance in, 184 
Continuation school courses, 172 
pupils’ intelligence of, 140 
retardation of, 140 
Cooperative classes, guidance in, 179 
Cooperative courses, 167 
Coordinator, the, 204 
functions of, 175 
Courses of study, 229, 237 
Curriculum as selective agency, 76 

D 

Department of attendance, 203 
Determinism, 86 
Determinism of environment, 87 
Diagnostic symptoms, Nosworthy’s 
list, 382 

Dimmick, R. W., 368 
Director vocational guidance, Edin- 
burgh analysis, 226 
job analysis of, 226 
responsibilities of, 217, 228 
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E 

Economic status, 1 IG 
Education for democracy, G 
and training, 172 
present tendencies towani, 5 
Employment managers, 20G 
offices of, 207 
Entry classes, 170 
Environment factors, 82-S4 
Evening schools, guidance in, ISO 
Extra-classroom activities, 155 
Extra-curricula activities, 202 

F 

Factory system, modern scienfific 
maelnne in, 3 
jmwer machine in, 3 
simple, 2 

Federal Board, 1G9 
available bulletins of, 423 
Follow-up, 238 
Forms and records, 108 

G 

Glands, ductless, 380 
Growth chart, 105 
Guidance advisor, sources of in- 
formation for, 272 
general information for, concern- 
ing, educational opportuni- 
ties, 281 

legal requirements for, 2S2 
the student, 273 
the vocations, 279 
Guidance, desire for, 8 
diagnosis for, 355 
diagnostic and directive, GG 
inspirational, 70 
self-analysis, GO 
self-discovery, 07 
self-guidance, G7 
six kinds of, GG 
six main elements of, 113 
Guidance idea, the evolution of, the, 
8 


Guidance philosophy, 44 
Guidance prescription schedide, 
190-197 

ir 

Halley’s distribution of intelligence, 
277 

Heredity factors, 84 

High School intelligence scon*s, 13G 

Hopkins, L. T., 140 

I 

Indices of brightness, 13S 
Industrial arts, Hit) 

Instinct of workmanship, 328 
Intelligence, general, 355 
special, 355 
• tests, 22 
Intelligence level, IIG 

J 

Job analysis, 209 
Job analysis as a d(jvice, 254 
defined, 254 
objective of, 258 

outlines, 250, 259, 200, 201, 202, 205 
steps in making, 255 
two types of, 255 
Job requirements, 119 
Job specification, quest iommirc form 
for, 202 

three forms of, 258 
United States Army, 259 
United States Dei)artment of 
Labor, 200 

Junior high school as selection, 81 
guidance in, 154 

K 

Kuhlmann's classification, 270 
L 

I^ibor, Guild system of, the, 2 
laws, 121 

licarning opportunities, 120 
levels of intelligence for high school, 
135 

Life career motive, IGl 
Life guidance, 41, 42 
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Making advised choice, 122 
Marketable skill, 116 
Medieval writers, 11 
Mental Hygiene Committee, 358 

r N 

National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, 26 

New Zealand Apprentice Act, 30 
O 

Occupation, 231, 238 
Occupational intelligence levels, 306 
in Army, 307 < 

Fryer, 307, 309, 31*0, 311 
Opportunity classes, guidance in, 
179 

Organization, four types, 4 
Orphan asylums, guidance in, 184 
Outline for diagnosis, 117 

P 

Parsons, Frank, 24, 69 
Part-time schools, guidance in, 165, 
170 

defined, 165 

Part-time students, analysis of, 
177, 178 
Pascal, 9 

Philosophy of guidance, 44, 398 
Phrenology, 12 

Physical functioning, abnormalities 
‘ of, 380 

Physical stigmata, 373 
cephalic deformities, 375 
cephalic index, 374 
cranial abnormalities, 375 
ear, eye, fingers and toes, 378 
face, palate, nose, tongue, 377 
hair, facial expression, 379 
suggested reading list on, 380 
Physiognomy, 11 
Physiological conception, 17 
Placement, 124, 194, 238 


Placement agency, cooperative 
spheres, 215 
Platons Plan, 8 
Plato’s Republic, 8 
Population, distribution by occupa- 
tion, 50 

Practical arts departments, 206 
Predetermination, 84 
Prescott, A. D., 277 
Pre-vocational education, 205 
Principles of guidance, 44 
administrative, 54 
economic, 52 
psychological, 44 
social, 48 

Progress on the job, 125 
Promotion, 120 
Psychiatry, 357, 370, 372 
the field of, 316 
Psycho-analysis, 372 
Psychological clinic, 203 
conception, the, 17 
examination, 21-275 
formula, 277 
Psycho-neurotic, 359 
Psycho-pathology, 117, 356 
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